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Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods 


AND 


Yarns in the Warp or Chain 


All Kinds of Outfits for Bleaching Thread and Soft Twisted Yarns. 
Bleaching Machinery for Yarns in the Warp or Chain. 


Singeing Machines, Boiling Kiers, 
Washers Water, Chemic and Sour 
Squeezers. 

Rusden Patent, Continuous Chain- 


less Steamer, Aniline Agers 
Dyeing Machines, Open Soapers, 


Blanket Washers, Color Kettles, 
Horizontal or Vertical Drying Ma- 
chines, with Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders. 


Water and Starch Mangles, Auto- 
matic Tentering Machines, Dyeing 
Machines for Chain Warps. 


Dampening Machines, Calenders 
for Rolling, Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Calenders for Moire 
Finish. 


Sole Manufacturers of Patented 


Flexible Cloth Expander for Cylin- 
AND der Drying Machines, Calenders, 
Mangles, etc. 


Combination Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially adapted for Soft 
Finish, Unequalled for Elasticity 
and Durability. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, Chilled Iron, 
Brass and Rubber Rolls, Electro-De- 


posited Copper Rolls for all purposes. 
Padding and Drying Machines for 

Shade Cloths, Single and Double 

Cylinder Engines, Hydraulic Presses 


and Pumps. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants 
furnished on application 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 
STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Representative, Charictte, N. C, 
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H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417, Industrial Trust Building. 





JIGGER 


Bleaching, Drying, 


Dyeing and Finishing 


Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mact.ines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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In ordering new spinning frames, 


If you wish to get the best results, 











Be sure and insist upon 


Centrifugal Clutch Spindles, 


Mirror Spinning Rings, 


(trade mark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Rhoades-Chandler Separators, 
AND 
Speakman Lever Screws, 
We also build 





Northrop Looms Dutcher Temples 


(trade mark reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Twisters Spoolers 
Warpers Reels 


and other patented specialties 


for Cotton and Worsted Mills 


DRAPER COMPANY. 


Hopedale, Mass. 


J. D. Cloudman, Southern Agent 
40 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or fray the softest yarn. 


. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Patent 
Improved 
Drawing Frame 


This drawing frame has many improvements in design and 
construction which make it very convenient to handle, more durable, 
better adapted to the various lengths of staple, and to give a larger 
production with less waste. 

Improvements in Roller Stands, Head End Gear Stands, Calender 
Rolls, Coiler Gear Covers, Stop Motion Spoons, Calender Roll Cover, 
Patent Top Clearer, etc., allow this machine to deliver sliver without 
kinks or bunches and coil it uniformly in cans. 

A complete description of this machine with its improvements will 
be sent free upon request. 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


Works at Newton Upper Falls, Mass., and Biddeford, Me., U.S. A. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N.C. 
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TH EF 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Kitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 
formerly built by 
WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, s Lowell, Mass. 


ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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The entire hose or stocking made 
and put together on one machine 





That is what our automatic hosiery machine 
does; makes the foot and the rib-top on _half-hose 
—or tucked-top on ladies’ stockings—all together ; 
and turns out this hosiery in strings by the yard or 
the mile. 


6 1-2 dozen pairs of half-hose per day are made 
on a 136-needle machine. The machine is built 
in guages, from the coarsest up to and including 
220 needles—3 3-4 One operator can attend to 15 
or 16 machines. And one adjuster or fixer can 
look after Loo. 


All that is left to do then is to cut the hose 
apart and loop the toes on any looper. 











No skilled topper is needed. You save that 
labor-cost. And the work goes on as you want 
it, independent of the skilled operator. 

If you are interested, we would like to give you 
a few figures showing the profit and advantage of 
these machines. 


Scott & Williams 


Machinery for knitting mills. 


2079 E. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Do you know how much 


higher the temperature of your Spinning Room, Card Room 
or Weave Room is above the outside temperature when you 
keep your windows closed, and your heating system is not in 
use? If you don’t know positively, find out 

Is it not a fact that when the outside temperature reaches 
40 or 50° you can shut off your heating system and the ma- 
chinery will keep your temperature up to 75°, or even above 
that if the windows are closed? 

Is it not a fact that you find your humidifying system 
inadequate and the conditions in your Mill the worst for your 
work during hot summer days ? 

Do you know why ? 

Is it not because you have to open the windows in an 
endeavor to hold down the temperature and you cannot keep 
the windows open and keep the humidity up at the same 
time. Do not the draughts from the open windows cause 
breaking of ends and endless trouble ? 

Remember the CARRIER SYSTEM absorbs the heat 
from the machinery in Summer with your windows closed, 
keeping the mill cool. 

Heats the building in Winter. 

Hold the Humidity at a fixed point automatically the 
year round. 


Carrier Air Conditioning Company 
of America 


No. 39 Cortlandt St., New York 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 





Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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Winding room ot a modern 
75000 spindle cotton yarn 
mill using 

No 50 ““UNIVERSALS”’ 
exclusively for coning, tubing 
and doubling. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


No. 10 ““UNIVERSAL”’ 


Loom Cop Winders in 
a Prominent Silk ribbon 
mill, 


No. 90 ““UNIVERSALS”’ 


Installed for Winding 
Cotton-filling, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Manufacturers are hereby warned against using infringements upon the 
Cramer patents for 


Automatic Regulators for Humidifying 
Systems 


Before considering the purchase of infringing devices, make sure that the 
vendor is amply financially responsible and guarantees to imdemnify the pur- 
chaser against loss by damage suits, for both infringers and users of infringe- 
ments, however crude such infringements may be, will be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law. 


Don’t be imposed upon by misleading terms and claims as to what the 
vendor’s patents cover ; anyone can get a patent for almost anything in the way 
of specific constructions ; the vital question is whether or not such patents infringe 
other prior patents. 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


Spray Humidifiers as good as the best, of large capacity, durable, 


sanitary, air cleansing and efficient. 


Air Conditioners comprising all the good points of spray hu- 
midifiers, particularly as to large moistening capacity and simplicity ; combined 
with the good points of evaporation types of humidifiers, such as complete 
evaporation of the moisture, large air cleansing capacity and good distribution ; 
and without the objectionable features of either type, such as wetting down, 
localized moistening, large and clumsy constructions, unsanitary conditions due 
to difficulty of access for cleaning and to the use of wet absorbent disease-breed- 
ing materials, and largely reduced efficiencies at all except the lowest humid- 
ities,—features, simplicity, durability comprising only seamless drawn sheet 
copper casings, a spray nozzle and afan. The fans are either electrical driven, 
or mechanically driven with belts or ropes as the special requirements of each 
case dictate. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Bsc a eae ei 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station ), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 
>. 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Freneh Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SONS, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO.,’S. 
Bobbins, Shuttles, etc. 


Dronsfield Bros. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The 
Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. MHarding’s 
Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, etc. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


(Formerly LEVER @® GRUNDY.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


SOLE MAKERS OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


High Speed Cross Quiller to wind from skeins, spools or mule cops onto quills or paper tubes. 
e r “ . ss z 
It is built to run from 1800 to 2400 revolutions. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping 
Machines and Creels; Brass Bobbin Winding and other 
Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting Machines, 
Sectional Warping Mill, Beaming Machines, etc.; Cop 
Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; 
Filling Bobbin or Quill Winding Machines; Vertical 
Spindle Spooling Machine for silk, fine cotton, wool and 
worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large 
bobbins used in knitting mills; Dresser Spooling Ma- 
chines; Reeling Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. & 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U.S.A. 


Piece Dye Kettle. Bulletin 53 


xanter) PIECE DYE KETTLE 


A machine that produces results. 
No Shading or Uneven Dyeing. 
Tank made of 3’ CLEAR CYPRESS. 


Tongued and Grooved and thoroughly bolted. 


IMPROVED HUMP REEL 
FRICTION PULLEY DRIVE 


The heaviest, most substantial dye kettle built. 
Any size for any number of strings. 


Send for Bulletin No. 53. 
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Get it—tThis Summer 
The Turbo Humidifier 


Will give you the Maximum Cooling Effect 

The results secured from the vaporized 
water are practically equal to the cooling 
effect of an equal weight of ice, melted and 
evaporated. 

No other Humidifier will give 

Complete Vaporization 

of all the water used. The Turbo does. 
That is the fundamental reason why it al- 
ways gives complete Satisfaction. 

But the Turbo-Humidifier is supreme in 
other desirable and economical features. 


Some of these are: the ease with 
which the degree of humidity and the di- 
rection, quantity and fineness of the spray 
may be varied; the fact that it cannot over- 
flow; its absolute efficiency in preventing 
dust, soot and lint; its smallness which 
makes it usuable in the lowest posted rooms ; 
its freedom from ‘** contraptions,” drain 
pipes, water under pressure, moving parts, 
strainers, cloths, etc., and consequently 
the economy of operation. 

These are some of the reasons why you 
want the Turbo system of Humidifying. 
The Catalog gives more. Shall we send it? 


The G. M. Parks Company 
SOLE AGENT 7 
FITCHBURG. MASS. 


Southern Office, No.1 Trust Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


B. S. Cottrell, Manager 


Juty 1909 
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SAVE IN DYEING 


75” in Labor 


50% “* Steam 
35% “* Dyes 


“HURRICANE” 
Circulating Dyeing Machines 


For Yarn, Hosiery, Etc. 
Are in a Class by Themselves 


Patents No. 918,484 and 918,485 
April 13, 1909. 


| ALL INFRINCEMENTS WILL BE PROSECUTED © =D | 


SINGEING 


HOSIERY, WITHOUT HOSIERY, WITHOUT BOARDS, COSTS LESS THAN HALF 








What you have paid heretofore 
: BY USING 
——- “Hurricane” Automatic Singeing Machines 
ph ate Patent No. 895,711, August Ii, 1908 


“cé ae 
a rt Tie 


919,999, April 27, 1909 
my re 


Ta 2 2 8 


Power Screw and 
Hydraulic 


cai 
fa,  _ _ PRESSES 


For Hot or Cold Finishing, make higher prices 
possible on account of the better finish 
of the goods. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING fIACHINERY COMPANY 


“Hurricane” Dyeing, Drying and Finishing Machinery 
Complete Equipments for Scouring, Bleaching, Carbonizing, Etc. 


6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Get it—This Summer 
The Turbo Humidifier 


Will give you the Maximum Cooling Effect 

The results secured from the vaporized 
water are practically equal to the cooling 
effect of an equal weight of ice, melted and 
evaporated. 

No other Humidifier will give 

Complete Vaporization 

of all the water used. The Turbo does. 
That is the fundamental reason why it al- 
ways gives complete satisfaction. 

But the Turbo-Humidifier is supreme in 
other desirable and economical features. 

Some of these are: the ease with 
which the degree of humidity and the di- 
rection, quantity and fineness of the spray 
may be varied; the fact that it cannot over- 
flow; its absolute efficiency in preventing 
dust, soot and lint; its smallness which 
makes it usuable in the lowest posted rooms ; 
its freedom from ‘* contraptions,” drain 
pipes, water under pressure, moving pafts, 
strainers, cloths, etc., and consequently 
the economy of operation. 

These are some of the reasons why you 
want the Turbo system of Humidifying. 
The Catalog gives more. Shall we send it? 


The G. M. Parks Company 
SOLE AGENT ; 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No. 1 Trust Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


B. S. Cottrell, Manager 
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SAVE IN DYEING 


75” in Labor 
50” “* Steam 
35” “* Dyes 


“HURRICANE” 
Circulating Dyeing Machines 


For Yarn, Hosiery, Etc. 
Are in a Class by Themselves 


Patents No. 918,484 and 918,485 
April 13, 1909. 


| ALL INFRINCEMENTS WILL BE PROSECUTED 


SINGEING 


HOSIERY, WITHOUT HOSIERY, WITHOUT BOARDS,— COSTS LESS THAN HALF 


What vou have paid heretofore 


BY USING 


“Hurricane” Automatic Singeing Machines 
ee 


Tt itd Patent No. 895,71!, August Il, 1908 
Teh | = ** 919,999, April 27, 1909 


Power Screw and 
Hydraulic 


PRESSES 


For Hot or Cold cae make higher prices 
possible on account of the better finish 
f the pairnsg 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY 


‘‘Hurricane” Dyeing, Drying and Finishing Machinery 
Complete Equipments for Scouring, Bleaching, Carbonizing, Etc. 


6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Duxbak Waterproof Leather Belting 


Your insurance against shut downs on line shafts and machines is 


\ 1 | > ee 
worth much more than the cost of any Belting. 


Duxbak Waterproot Leather Belting insures steady running with the 
least possibility of a stoppage in working hours. 


1 


ou noticed the aisposition of machine builders, who have tried 


\ 1 A ; ; 
thods, to get back to belt drives? 


Protit b ther peoples mistakes and at the same time secure the best 


kind of a belt drive 1 J ing Duxbak. 


[t's waterproof. 


[t's stronger in fibre and pull than any other belting made 
g 5 g 


There are no ** Seco * in DUXBAK LEATHER BELTING— 
There can be no ** nearly waterproof” DUXBAK deliveries. 
Every inch of it is guarant Ll by forty-one years of supremacy in 


tanning and belt 


Chas. A. Schieren Company 


NEW YORK, 29 Ferry Street. PITTSBURG, 205 Wood St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 226 North 3d St. DENVER, 1622 Wazee St. 

CHICAGO, 84-86-88 Franklin St. BROOKLYN, N.Y. cor. 13th St. and 3d Ave. 

BOSTON, 641 and 643 Atlantic Ave., opp. HAMBURG, GERMANY, Auf dem Sande 1. 
South Station. OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Tenn. 





on 
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The Whaleback (ser ndchine 


Designed especially for piece-end sewing 
in Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finish- 
ing Works, it holds the cloth taut in the 
piece during stitching, obviates narrowing- 
in of the ends of the piece thus saving 
in “*shorts.”’ 


The steel-spiked chain follows the 
shape of the frame, over a solid bed. This 
insures steadier runnin: and a more even 
stitch than is possible with spiked wheels 
running on carrier bowls. 


The full width of the cloth may be 
fastened at once—saving both time and 


labor. ‘ 


There is a special stripping arrangement 
with acutter that trims the edges of the 
seam, to which an automatic tar-mark 
stamping device can be attached if desired. 


A New Piece-End Sewing Machine 


Embodying Some Very Great Improvements 


It has a special steel link chain for the guide pins, 
taking the place of the objectionable solid ring. 
The ratchet motion is made in one solid piece, thus 


dispensing with troublesome set screws. 


Neither loose threads or fluff can get into the 


bearings as the top shaft is enclosed, 


The needle bar is square and works against a true 
milled surface. 


The height of machine is adjustable, and there is 
ample space for working the treadle. 


You can reduce your time and labor costs and get 
better work with this machine than with any other 
makes. 


We are Sole Agents for 
The New Patent 
Pneumatic Beetle 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 
Thos. Leyland & Co., 60 India st., BOSTON, MASS. 
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American Textile Spectatty Machinery Co. 


670 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHUTTLES AND SHUTTLE IRONS 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 











Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

or in connection with our Never- 
United States Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


and sot antee that with our combination of Never- 
Foreign Tr ‘ ~ aiiate 
tht Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
Countries 7 
run with longer cops than used at present, 


at a much faster rate of speed. 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 


U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


iS 
oe 
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Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 


Patent applied 
for. 


Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
U.S. Patents; 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


We also manufacture a complete line of 


Paper Cop Tubes, Cones and Shells 


Send your samples and we will quote prices on any lot desired 


New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 
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General Electric Company 


Individual [lotor Drive 
in the Picker Room 


In a picker room the nearest approach 
to ideal operating conditions is attained 
when each machine is driven by an in- 
dividual General Electric motor. 


There is no doubt about this in the minds of those 
who use General Electric motors. 


One mill superintendent says :— 


‘¢ The individual drive in our picker room is giving entire 
satisfaction. It is much better than the old method of driving 
from shafting, besides it saves in power, as there is no 
shafting to drive, and when the pickers are stopped, they are 
not consuming any power.” 


If you are building anew mill or changing an old one, 
our Mill Power Department would like to discuss the 
matter with either your Consulting Engineer or your 
Superintendent. 


Mill Power Dept Principal Office New York Office 
84 State Street 


30 Church Street 
Boston, Mass. Schenectady, N. Y. 


2129 
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Open Driven Extractors 
Hosiery aa Textile Mills 


~--------------} 
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Globe Cotton Softener 


is a pure soluble product made from vegetable 
oil which replaces TALLOW and other sub- 
stances as a softener and lubricant in the sizing, 
dyeing, finishing and bleaching of cotton yarns, 
fabrics, knit goods, etc. 


Globe Cotton Softener modifies the stiffness and 
harshness due to the materials used in the 
various process. 

When used by itself for softening, “oiling” or 
“oreening” bleached and dyed goods, yarns or 
knit goods gives a full mellow feel and bright. 
ens the colors without greasiness. 


Corn Products Refining Co.. New York 
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Process 
Noiseless 
Pinions 


Make an ideal motor drive. 


By their use you secure a 









noiseless positive drive with 
no decrease in efficiency. 


They will wear like iron. 


NEW PROCESS PINIONS also reduce objectional vibrations 


and are therefore, the best for high speed drives. 









New Process rawhide is cured by our secret process which 
makes it different from the ordinary kind. 


For twenty years we have been making gears and we stand 








back of our product with a guarantee as to quality and workman- 
ship. 







We make all other kinds of gears as well as rawhide. 
we tell you more about them ? 


May 






Descriptive Catalogue for the asking. 





The New Process Raw Hide Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Dodge “Standard” 
Split Iron Pulley 


Here is the pulley that power 
men everywhere are talking about— 
and thousands of them installing— 
because there is no other split pulley 
like it, no other that gives such posi- 

| tive profitable service. 

The Dodge Standard Split Iron 
Pulley is cast whole and the rim split 
by fracture at the parting lines, then 
bored, turned, ground and _ balanced, 

Being perfectly balanced, when 

mounted on shaft by bolting the 
rim-halves together, it is round 
and always runs true. 
Rim, arms and hub being 
integral and non-flexible, it stays 
round. 
Fitted with interchangeable Interchangeahle Split Bushings for 
bushings, it fits any shaft. ee a Te 
Fastened to shaft by compression and the fastening an- 
chored by two set screws—an exclusive Dodge idea—it holds 
fast. 
The Dodge Standard Split Iron Pulley is made in standard 
sizes from 6 to 54 inches in diameter. 


Your orders will be filled immediately by mill supply deal- 
ers in almost every city, by one of our eight branches or direct 
from our factory. Write us for full and interesting information 
about better service and greater economy in power transmission. 


STATION G 46 


Dodge Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG BROOKLYN 


Everything for the Mechanical Transmission of Power 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 


HOsI KBR WY 
IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 
SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK in your 


dye house by using 


imPROVED «= SMITH, DRUM & Co. 
MEA POWER PRESSES MACHINES 


HOT & COLD 
FINISH Full 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
PLATES Particulars 


on 


Application 
PI 


CORAL AND 
CUMBERLAND 
STREETS 


PHILA. PA. 


S. SARGEN'T’S SONS 


CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Multiplex Burr Picker and Self Feed. 
The advantages of this Burr Picker are readily apparent to any practical mill man. It is the only Burr Picker having 
tw o guards, both of which knock the burrs out of the machine, and away from the approaching wool. Both surfaces o 
1¢ lap of wool are cleaned. Our catalog tells more about it, shall we send it ? 
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PINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 





Study This 
Construction 


One Single sheet of steel forms 
the Philips Rim. 


Notice how the double thickness of 
steel is flanged on both ends; extends 
toward the center, where the edges 
project at right angles to the face to 
form the rigid central rib, directly to 
which the spider is riveted. 











BURNHAM 










MIACHINE 































Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 





Just imagine a great lateral strain on 
this Philips Rim and see how the one 
piece construction which ‘ ties” the 









sheet rigidly on the opposite side will 
take up this strain to prevent the usual 









distortion of the pulley. 


R. I. 


Notice the even, perfect crown, un- 
broken by grooves or rivets and realize 
what increased belt contact and there- 
fore increased power you can get from 
a Philips Pulley,—what it would mean 
to your plant in a year. 


Notice the spider ri\ eted to outside of 
hub and the separation of spider arms 












at this place—another proof against 
lateral strain. 


REPAIRS 





We want to ¢e/l you all about this 
Philips Pulley, so please send us your 
name on a postal. 






FOR 











RABBETH 





PHILIPS PRESSED 
STEEL PULLEY WORKS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPINDLES 
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wm 





C.&K. Dobbies 


are best adapted to every 
requirement — always the 
leaders in efficiency and 
economy. 


We apply them to any 


and all makes of looms. 





Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester Providence Philadelphia 


Farrel F oundry@ Machine Co. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Molded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 
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The Haskell=Dawes Machine Co. 


176 Federal Street., Boston, Mass.  franktora sunction, Philadelphia 





= = SRL é 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery. 
We build the Very best type of 

Modern, High Speed, Geared Machines 
For Making Cotton, Flax, Jute and Manila Rope and Twine. 
AGENTS SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ JUTE AND FLAX MACHINERY. 


Spinning, 
























Good’s Combined Hackli 
LAWSONS -_— sshd Habis. ia 


Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


sii ing Frames with Apron Heads. 
Fairbairn Lawson Combe Patent High-Speed Horizontal 


Barbour, Ltd. and Automatic Spinning 
of ee Frames for Manila. 
MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 
Preparing and Spinning HaskellDawes Tubing 
Twisters. 


Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 
Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Laying Machines for Twine. 
Special Machinery anaes 


for the Manufacture NV. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
of Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 


Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 
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6% of Noils Saved 


by the use of 


79% Olive Oleine 


A guaranteed saving of 6 per cent of noils can be made 
over the use of lard or similar oil by using our 75 per cent 
Olive Oleine. 

It is not a viscous oil that causes trouble every time the 
temperature drops, and its use will enable the mill to start its 
cards or combs as easily Monday morning as any other. 

This Oleine is a known quantity of standard worth. It 
hasbeen used by Yorkshire, (England) worsted mills spinning 
60s and under for years. 

Being distilled on a fixed formula it is always the same. 
Every batch oiled with it will run equally well. 

Distilled wool grease oleines are “The Natural 

Wool Oils.” 


Samples and prices om request. 


H. G. McKerrow Company, Ltd. 


88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Make Your Own Bleach 
Out of Salt Water 


We can supply the Knitting Mill trade with an Elec- 
trolyzer for the production of bleaching liquor out of 
ordinary salt water by means of an electrical current, 
at a very small cost compared with what it will do. 
Does away with chloride of lime entirely; reduces 
the amount of sour; no danger of tendering goods. 
Operates under direct current. Hundreds in use. 
Prices and full particulars on application. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co. 


Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Used in 
















Used in 
a a Burr Pickers, 
inse Boxes, Grabbing Machines, 


Strainer Bottoms, 


Dyeing Machines, 
Scouring Tanks, yeing Machines 


Extractor Baskets, 
Steam Finishing 
Machines. 


Steam Boxes, 







Wool Scouring 
Plates. 


EVERYTHING IN PERFORATED METAL 


Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Washing Machinery. 
Perforated Steel (black or galvanized) for Dusters, Reels, Drying Floors, 
False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., etc. 


ALL SIZES OF STEEL SURFACING. 
It has been our business for many years to meet every need in this line and we have both the experience 
and facilities to do it. As most of this work is made to order send complete specifications. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., 
230 North Union Street, 
CHICAGO 





New York Office, 114 Liberty Street. 


The Mercerizing Question 


Is solved if you use the 


Swiss System 


No boiling or moistening. Largest production and lowest consump- 
No breaking of the thread and no streaks. tion of caustic lye. 

Better strength, elasticity, lustreand softer Absolutely even dyeing in the most difficult 
touch. shades. 


The MERCERANINE PROCESS. 

The Automatic Skein MERCERIZINC MACHINE 
with progressive elastic attention. 

The Evaporating-Apparatus for the Caustic Lye. 

The SILK-FINISH LUSTERINC Machine. 

The cold air DRYINC MACHINE for cross-spools, 
cops, bobbins and hosiery. 


Swiss Textile Industry Company 


Of BASEL, SWITZERLAND 
Exclusive American Agent, 


A. W. BUHLMANN, ENGINEER 
487 Broadway Silk Exchange Building New York 
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The accompanying illustration 
shows adjustable 
che Palmer ys ec aa 


guide for spinning andtwisting. This 


guide is Adjustable in all 


directions and can be rigidly and 


permanently fixed. Thread 


boards and rails of metal which are 


expensive are not Guide 
necessary with this 


SEND two clappers for free samples 


for circular. 


Patented 


The Palmer Revolving Guide 
for Wet and Dry Twisting 


Lays the fiber closer 
Makes a smoother twist 


THE I. E. PALMER CO., 


We have the Largest Exclusive Spool 
Manufacturing Plant in the World 
with a capacity of 10,000 High Grade 
Bushed Spools per day. 


Our splendid facilities guarantee prompt 
and immediate deliveries. Our equip- 
ment, than which no better exists, guar- 
antees the highest grade of all hard 
wood spools of the highest quality pro- 
curable at medium prices. 

COTTON WARPER SPOOLS, COTTON TWISTER SPOOLS, 
WORSTED ROVE SPOOLS, CARPET CREEL SPOOLS, 
WORSTED REDUCER SPOOLS, 

WOOL WARP SPOOLS. 


We can give one week deliveries on any 
order of the above kinds of spools 


Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing Co., 
LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 


Will outwear many wire guides 


Saves power 


Patented 


Middletown, Conn. 


“NO WASTE” 


Is the name of the only 
Seamless 
Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


MADE FROM PURE 


CHEMICAL HARD 
FIBRE 


NO SEAMS or RIVETS 


Absolutely Smooth 


No Waste or Broken Ends 


Write for prices, MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Standard Fibre Co. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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CRESSON 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 








Shafting Pulleys te 
Couplings Fly Wheels 


Hangers Gears 


Rope Drteing | ‘- Specialty 





Power Plants Designed 
and Equipped 

Prices Right ‘ ” ileal Prompt CAST IRON 

Catalogs for the asking SPLIT PULLEY 


GEO. V. CRESSON CO. 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Allegheny Ave., West of 17th St. 






























NEW YORK CITY 
90 West Street 





Darrow-Mann Company 


New River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co.’s 


New River Coal 


Nonpareil Bituminous. . All Rail and Tide Water 
Gas Coal and Gas Slack . All Rail and Tide Water 
Nos. One, Two and Three, Buckwheat 








30 Kilby Street, . Boston, Mass. 
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WM. SELLERS & CO., sslendaiel 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Makers of 
Shafts, 
Couplings, 
Pulleys, 
Hangers, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


Transmission of Power by Belts, Gears or Ropes 
Catalogue upon request 


Machine Tools, 


Adjustable Binder Frame fo 


drives \o Spinning Frames, Twisters, etc. Injectors, Power Cranes. 


‘¢ If you want the best specify the 
American Wrought Steel 
Split Pulley 
with rim of one layer of metal, grooved in 
center, stiffened by internal central flanges, 
and rolled beads on edges, six duplex steel 
arms, radiating from a steel hub and without 
rivets between hub and rim. More than 
1,000,000 in use giving entire satisfaction. 
Sold by Supply Houses everywhere.” 

Send for Booklet. 


The American Pulley Company 
ae een ne 29th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Uddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddsthddddkdddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddaiaaéiidaiiuiuii4ree, 


Qs N EE ID A THEY ARE BUILT TO FILL 
ALL CONDITIONS OF SER- 
STEEL PULLEYS VICE AND EXCELIN DURA- 


WILL SOLVE YOUR BILITY AND EFFICIENCY. 
PULLEY PROBLEM THEY ARE LIGHT, 
FOR ALL TIME. STRONG AND ARE 
NOTICE THE DESIGN 


AND CONSTRUCTION. PERFECTLY RIGID. 


weep oom 


SSS 


MADE IN WIDEST SOLD BY MILL SUP- 
RANGE OF SIZES OF PLY HOUSES EVERY- 
aay ene POLLEY WHERE SEND ron ous 
IN THE WORLD. DESCRIPTIVE MATTER / 
DIAM.—6 TO 104 IN. SHOWING CONSTRUC- 
FACE.3 TO 40 IN. TION ALSO ILLUSTRA- 


BORE—1 TO 8 IN. Oneida Steel Pulley Co., TIONS OF LARGE es 
Oneida, N. Y. 


ARRAN 


\ddddaanae 
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WwM I i. F EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas 


Ww IL LIAM FIRTH CoO. 


Post Office Square Building, 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


ASA LEES « CoO., Limited 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 





Sole Agents for 
JOSE P H wet BBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Machinery BUCKLEY & CROSSLEY, Spindles, Flyers and Pressers for 












tle Worsted and Silk Cotton, ete. 
GEO. ORME & CO., Patent Hank Indicators, ete GEO. SMITH, Doffer Combs. ete. 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery : ; er : 
R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles | BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. CO., Comber Pins. 
GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Warp Reels, et THE PREMIER SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Halifax, 
JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, En_lish Roller Skins, ete. Eng., Cops, Tubes and Spindles for Worsted, etc. 


Also Agents for 


JOSE P H sy KES BROs.. Hardened and Tempered Steel Card DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinder 
ig for Cotton | Kmery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 


COTTON CORD & VELVET CUTTING MACHINE CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. 
Pick Classes, Leather Aprons, Patent Wire Chain Aprons, Etc. 


REDUCE YOUR FIRE RISK 


You can reduce the danger from fire and greatly improve the 
order and sanitary conditions in your plant by installing 


Federal Welded Frame Lockers 


They are fire-proof, oe. proof, vermin-proof, and thief-proof. 
Built in sizes and styles for every need. 













STEEL 3 Factory Equipment Clothes Lockers } 
, ' ) Office Furniture Filing Devices 


STEEL 
Send for catalogue and prices 


W. S. WILLIAMSON, Manager 
123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


sie? ad HALTON 
aa JACQUARD 


Fa Original Fine Index Machines 


Ss Single Lift, Double Lift, 
at . ; Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


> THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representative 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 










“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 









=o F 


E 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 


Catalogue upon request. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 


years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adupted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humidification, 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


The Gotton Duck used in Lane Baskets 


is extra quality, extra heavy weight, woven close and 


hard. Its great tensile strength, smoothness and im- 









penetrability make it a most desirable and ideal material 
for this use. 


Sold direct or through principal Supply Houses. 
See our Descriptive Catalog and Price List No. 37 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


W. T. Lane & Brother, “Wiis Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 






Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding 
» Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


BIRCH TREE- ALBERT BIRCH, TexTiLe MECHANICIAN @IRCH TRrF 


Bleaching and Napping Machinery 
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EVERY BARREL 


of every grade of 


Breton Oils for Wool 


is manufactured at our own works from the finest 











materials with careful laboratory tests and is guar- 1880—1908 
anteed to do the work for which it was made. That’s why the same mills use 


them year after year. Sold subject to approval and test. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 80 South Street, New York 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 












Improved 
Yarn Tester 


Machines 


No. 9.— Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 









Sizes 





To test to 
100 Pounds 






To test to 
150 Pounds 







It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 












To test to 
200 Pounds 


Henry L. Scott & Co. 


225 - 233 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I. 











Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Work will run better in your carding, 
spinning and weaving rooms 
when properly ventilated. 


The Berry Wheel 


VENTILATES. 


WRITE 23 West First Street 
A. Hun Berry, BOSTON, MASS. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 


Bagging Loom Reeds Gills and Gill Bars 
Cotton Banding 7 Hackles 
Card Clothing in Leather Wer ee Hackle Pins 
RR A A LT : . eS Jennie Pins 
Cand omeay =e Week Se Nie Needle Pointed Pins 
Card Pins a a Picker Teeth 
Circles i 5 “F ee Porcupines 
Comber Needles EAS ees Rivets 
Comb Pins <a =— + i Rotary Gills 

i Sa Pes . Spreader Pins 
Drawing Frame Pins oe A SS af ~’ Steel Springs 
Fallers > a ‘N ei als, Steel Wire 
Feed Rollers in ~~ Saad ps Teateving Eins 

Brass Shells i Waste Machine Clothing 
and Teeth 

Gill Brass Weavers’ Combs 


J. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON: WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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y 
Tanks«Tubs 


Bridger Hydraulic 
Cutting Press 


Send for Catalog s 
Adjusts Itself to an uneven toad, Tolhurst Machine Works made, Very sacteabaeioe aneehe 


= a Nolseles oe and 
ea gh- ines s work Fulton St., and 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. “4 struct the light 





Vausnate 


SCHAUM & UHLINGER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


Electric, engine and belt 
driven 
ASK FOR BOOK GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 


=A Electrical Warp Stop 


IS ACTIVE AND UP TO DATE 



















SUBSTANTIAL EQUIPMENTS NOW IN PROCESS. 

REPEAT ORDERS ARE ENDORSEMENTS OF 
MERIT. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER WARP STOPS IN- 
VITED. 

K-A STANDS FOR CERTAINTY —SAFETY — SAVING. 


K-A Dept. Mossberg Wrench Company 
Central Falls, R. I. 
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eston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co. 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845, 


109 Beach Sireet, Boston, Mass. 


geing Machinery 


for Cotton Yarns, Worsted, 
Silk, Schappe, etc. 


We lower your cost of produc- 
tion from 30 to 60%. 
We produce yarns of finer 
quality. 
We produce yarns of better 
color. 
We give you cleaner, safer 
work-rooms. 
Simple to operate. 
The only machine that allows 
manufacturers to meet the 
demands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health con 
ditions of the work-room. Recommended by the Commissioners of Labor in France. 


Societe Anonyme Electro-Textile, Paris, France. 
Sole U.S. Agent Tugtopore F. Hussa. 139 Liberty St., New York City 


es e 
Electrical Installations 
In Textile Mills is Our Specialty 
15 Years Experience Highest References 

MODERN LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
EFFICIENT POWER PLANTS 
RECONSTRUCTION OF OLD PLANTS 


Watson-Flagg Engineering Company 
Contracting Engineers 
Paterson, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
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WILSON & cO., BARNSLEY, Limite 


*beolutely secure 
sombination of 
saleld and Bobbin 



























BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 


Absolute Security, 

Specialties: PATENT **LOCKFAST”’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
TRADE MARE CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 


5s GOLD MEDAL S&t. Louis, 













a PATENT CLIMAX [ 1904. DIPLOMA 4d’Hon. 
Loose Shields me, Boats ae “ neur Liege, 1905 Highest Samples and Prices 
impossible. = . ~ Awards for Bobbins. on hippliention. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


” “BODDEN?” Fiver 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 









Sole Agents for U.S.A. 






Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


i Providence Machine’ 0. 





Mannaufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


L «)\ Improved Worsted 
wh Roving Frames 
Sse Eddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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an Improved 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. Fulling Mills 


yore Washers & 

a et Dyeing Machines 
Tentering and Drying 
Mi Machine 


The cut represents one of our largest 
machines of the pipe system. 


The wet goods in transit through the 
machine are thoroughly dried and ten- 
tered to the proper width. Although 
goods entering may be of various 
widths, all delivered are uniform. 


The machine uses but a small 
amount of steam, and being substan- 
tially constructed, the repair bill is 
almost a negligent quantity. 


D. R. KENYON @ SON It is equally efficient for heavy as 


well as light goods, either wide or 


Raritan, New Jersey narrow. 


LL. F. FF ALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


SEWINC MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE a NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEOLES 
50-IN. MACHINE = 


eee or WALPOLE, MASS. a create 
PECIAL 
MACHINERY U.S.A. MACHINES 


LL en ce 


Centrifugal Pumps 


We build them in accordance with the most 
advanced practice for all requirements. 
Consult with us on any pumping proposition. 
Lawrence Pump and Engine Company 
P. O. Box 70. Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalogue T. R. now ready. 
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It is a safe principle that the impression made by a trade-mark 


TRADE- on the mind of a purchaser will be about as clear as the represen 


tation of the brand on the commodity. 


The Kaumagraph Process of Textile Stamping is the only 


MARK scientific method of stamping a// fabrics with absolutely uniform 


results. Write us for samples. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
VALUE 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 





RESULTS COUNT 


The Real Value of a furnace or stoker is 





measured by the completeness of com- 


bustion and cost of operation. The 


TAYLOR STOKER 


does 24 hours 


per day what a 
rst-class hre- 


man is capable 





of loing for 
snort periods 
























y- The oper - H. P. Westinghouse Textile Motor Driving 
ing expense of Spooler, 100 Spindles. 

the stoker is Count the belts eliminated by driving your 
! 
i 


] ¢ . . *. . . 

ich less - spoolers individually with Westinghouse Motors 
ts oO oad 
: verloa Then consider that you can locate them anywhere at 
capacity much all in your mill, in otherwise wasted corners, entirely in- 
—-— rreater. dependent of line shafts. Individual motor-driven spool- 
ers are self-contained units that you can move about at 
will. They consume only just the power sufficient to 
operate them, in strong contrast with mechanical drive 
where line shafts consume more power than the driven 
spoolers. 


“Textile Motor Talks”’ No. 7 tells of other advanta- 
ges; ask our nearest office to mail you a copy. 


















American Ship Windlass Co., 
General Sales Office and Works 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











LENHER ENCINEERINC CO. 








Sole Agents, N.Y., N.J., Pa. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
i j Atlanta Charlotte Philadel phia 
s ner Tower, New York City Boston New York and other large cities 










to find a bearing in your entire plant which Mica Flake Lubricant 
will not keep cool—or a hot bearing which Mica Flake Lubricant 
will not cool while running! Our challenge is contained in a small 
package, freely offered for demonstration purposes, of 


MICA FLAKE LUBRICANT 


Do you accept our challenge? Send for the test sample! Mica Flake Lubricant is radically 
different, in principal and performance, from Graphite or any other lubricting material. 

Keeps the metal bearing surfaces actually apart—reduces friction—cools hot joornals—lengthens the 
life of your oil—saves costly delays and break-downs—increases operative efficiency. 


Mica Flake Lubricant is pure Mica— pure white—will not discolor or damage fabrics. 
test sample ! 






















Write for literature prices, and the 


THE UNITED STATES MICA COMPANY, 238-240 LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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ie The hie ‘Eifects Are Pleasant.” 


If Quality Counts 


and Results are what you want, refuse to accept 
a cheap substitute, and insist that your Dealer 
gives you the kind of § TEPHENSON Bar 
Belt Dressing that is made for your particular 
belts. Be sure the Man with the Cog- Wheel 
Face ison each Pound Stick, And don’t 
confuse the Brands. 


RED Labe! Brand for Leather Belts 
GREEN Label! Brand for Rubber Belts 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N.Y. 


Write for sample of STEPHENSON Belt Cleaner. 


WATER TOWERS 


IRON OR STEEL 


for Fire 
Protection 
and 
Domestic 
Service. 


Built in all 
sizes. 


Write for 
catalogue. 


Plans and 
prices 
cheerfully 
given. 


Tippett & Woud, Pniitipsburg, New Jersey 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


Effects 250% increase 
in efficiency 


In a certain plush factory the daylight rate of cloth 
inspection, formerly 40 yards per minute, was in- 
creased to 100 yards per minute by using Cooper 
Hewitt Lamps. 

See Catalogue No. 60 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CO. 


220 West 29th St., New York. 


Hank Twister 


For Worsted Yarn 


Are you twisting by hand? Machine 
sent on trial. 


A. W. ALLEN 


| 2427 Mascher St., Phila, 
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Established 187 


s . ; J p r Son 
: eathcote & 
Af John —. R. I. 
Builders of improved 


Cloth Tentering and Drying 


oo ee 


,eaeaeans > * 


a) 


Machinery 


ie | 


Zaeaen 2. odie ite 


etc. 
for WOOLENS, WORSTEDS, nana bcs 
Built Upright oF Horizontal oe a Specialty 


ed 
with Low Dowa vo v4 for Catalogue 


al ee Me dl 


Key Seating Attachment 










FOR 
Whiton Gear Cutter 
We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 


seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 





Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—The Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. **°thicago in” * 






























EXCELSIOR 
WOOL OIL 
COMPOUND 


It Pays to Buy Your 
Supplies from the Makers 


The Excelsior Compounds are the best lubricating and 
softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving in time 
andsoap. They will not gum in the cards. 

. Write for prices and particulars. 








LARD 
OIL 


Soap 







an Tallow 
and COTTON ) CL Emul 
SOFTENER c Leak ‘Leni N l, Cr Wool Oils, 


Established 1841 CINCINNATI, O. 
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, =e ee - For all power purposes 


where high economy and 


i SHA : close regulation is required. 


E ISMAIL ATO o> __f Cylinders @ Valve Chests 


rebored in place. 


General engine repairs. 


Rice & Sargent Corliss Engines 
Heavy Duty Type 


NOTED FOR 
RELIABLE SERVICE, 

LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION, 
LOW FRICTION LOSSES and 
SPEEDS HIGHER THAN OTHER CORLISS TYPES. 

Designed and built by 

PROVIDENCE ENGINEERING WORKS 
Main Office & Works PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


There are many articles ad- 
vertised to do the work of 
Carbolineum—but have you ever tried 


AVENARIUS ee 


| 
‘*It preserves wood against rot. 
| On the market since 1875. 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. — 


347 West Broadway, New York, N. ¥. IN THE EATING, 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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BleachiN® ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘tee 


FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


















C-W squirrel-cage induction motors make 
good in textile mills. So do G=W en- 


gineers. See Bulletin 105 Y. 











Crocker-Wheeler Company 





, Ampere, N. J. 


1-4 to 250 Hi. P. 


JACOB WALDER Sole Manufacturer in the Brass 
United States of 
' ottoromer steel [VYIAILS 
Paterson, N. J. Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


\THE GENUINE 










ANOTHER VICTORY. 


On Nov. 18th, 1907, we secured a judgment against 

— eet tan Coeelt Coe for eclling imitations. 

nm Feb ircuit Court of U. 5., Western, 

Dist. of Pa., F eeme~ an injunction against C. A. Turner 

Inc., from infri ng upon our rights. 

GANDY TRA MARKS are registered —_ will 

protected, so don't be deceived. Ever: ae shows 
every ten feet “GENUINE GANDY BEL 


We also make Gandy Belt Dressing al ssue 
a free Booklet, ‘Experiences with Gandy." 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. BALTIMORE,MD. 













STAMPED STEEL BEAMS 


(Patented) 

MADE WITH STEEL BARREL. 
Great advantage over the old fashioned cast iron or wood. 
Stamped Steel Beams are up-to-date. 
FRANK MOSSBERC CO. 
Attleboro, Mass. 





See our special Reel, Spool and Beam Catalog. 
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VARD, Pres. ESTABLISHED 1866, HERBERT MIDGLEY, Supt. 


A practical test will convince you we can furnish the 


BEST 
COTTON, WOOLEN and WORSTED 


CARD CLOTHING 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


144 and 146 Vine Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


You'll Get More Carding— 
Have Better Yarn— 
With Less Waste— 


If You Use the Henderson Card 


It gives greater strength and production than any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 


Successors to the Cleveland Machine Works 
Owners and manufacturers of the celebrated Henderson Card for Wool 
Waste, Flax and asbestos. Also manufacturers of 


All Kinds of Woolen Machinery. 
150 Harlow Street, - Worcester, Mass. 


Bates & Robinson zany 


Patented Dec. 1908 


Combination Card Clothing Which makes workers out of the strippers. 


Thousands of these combination strippers running in the 
best mills in America. 


Bates @ Robinson Machine Co. 


148 Warren Street, LOWELL, MASS. 


Minnich Baling Press 


for all kinds of products. 


Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 
any press in the market. 


Send for circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Our Latest Tmpre »ved Steel P ower Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 
Press with New Steel Link Chains 
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“FOR YOUR PRESSING NEEDS" 
COLD WATER SHRINKING anpb a 


AY DRAULIC PRESS 


WILL IMPROVE THE FINISH, GIVE A MOST DESIRABLE HANDLE AND PRESERVE 
THE LIFE OF YOUR FABRIC. COSTS LESS THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 


AT IA cory ot a 








HY 


AUTOMATIC SHRINKING, HANGING AND DRYING EQUIPMENT. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


NEW YORK. 39-41 CORTLANDT ST. — THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG, CO. 


c CAGC " MICHIGAN : 
BUFFALO, 3! CHURCH ST. 46 LINCOLN AVE ' MOUNT GILEAD, OH iD 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 










Day and Evening 


New 


Instruction in 
Picking, 


Carding, 
pa i Combing, 


























| _ Oldest in America 

| | Preparation, Most Complete in the World 
Weaving, Endorsed by the Leading 
Designing, Educators and Manutacturers 















Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Knitting, 
SANIT Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 


| CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 










For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 





Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. 













E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 








James H, CLARKE GeorGce RP, Cocker 


COCKER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Improved Warping ana Beaming Machinery 


of all types for Cotton Textiles. 
Improved Double Acting Nappers and Felters 


For Cotton and Woolen Goods. 
Frankford, Penna. 
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JAMES SPEED HARRY STEPHENSON 


Speed & Stephenson 
Worsted Machinery 


170 Summer Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Improved Noble Combs 


Built by JAMES SMITH & SON, Worcester, Mass. 
Also representing leading European Manufacturers for all kinds of Worsted 
Machinery and Supplies. 


Change Gears and Parts for above Machinery kept in stock and a general line of 
Mill Supplies. Second hand Woolen and Worsted Machinery always on hand. 


SPECIALT Y—Worsted Machinery repaired and rebuilt with the latest improve- 
ments or altered as desired. Milland Machinery Valuers. 


Machine Shop, Farley St., So. Lawrence, Mass. 


“The Chemistry » Practice of Sizing” 


PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 


Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of “The Chemistry and Practice of Finishing”’) 


AND 
F. SCARISBRICK, 

President of the Blackburn and District Mauager’s Association, Silver Medallist for Manufacturer, City and Guilds, London. 

The first edition of this work was published in January, 1903 and was immediately 
followed by an edition specially printed for India. These two editions were sold out 
within twelve months of publication, the demand in England being such that no copies 
were sent to the United States for sale and but very few have since found their way here. 

The most complete and exhaustive work on this subject ever published. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. The present 
edition has been completely rewritten and brought up-to-date, necessitating the addition 
of about 200 pages. 

Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 

The size of the book is 6 xg, 586 pages, 53 illustrations, ro plates. 

We are the American Agents. 

Price, Express Prepaid, $10.00. 


LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY, 
144 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE *>uMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


sire: CONDENSERS cit tepPumes, etc. 








VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
JET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 






Drives ata 
Right Angle 


without noise, 











dirt or trouble. 


Almond Rt, Angle Transmission 


eliminates mule pulley stand 
and bevel gear troubles. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO., 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
New York Office, 40 Murray Street 






| Use Aqua Waterproof 
Belting 


‘“*AQUA"’ Water.)1 ane eb er Weeer, 
team-proof, and eonhin me-proof. In a 
tion, it has the pliability, wearing and las ti ng 
qualities of good Leather belting. Our patent 
process of mineral tannage makes the leather 
impervious to water and weak acids but re 
tains the original strength and plHiability of 













TEXTILE 
Mill Lubrication 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 

































offers economical, cleanly 


awh 













You will tind nm ‘AQUA’ Ise t wi l transmit lubrication. It will notstain 
more power, tast nger, and give less trouble 7 : a v 
than any can ss, rul ry or oak-tanned belt the most delicate fabric. 

iffed wit water proof « mpounds Get free sample ‘© 120-0.” 

Write for Circular No. 6 


Joseph Dixon 


pace OX<Rxe 
Geo. W. Gerry @® Son, “ass” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 


THE SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Philade!phia 
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Dr. CHAS. F. McKENNA, Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St., New York City 


Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Materials a Specialty. Processes——Economies— Inspection. 


WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The Nanz Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate, 
No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. Full particulars. 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., 2 ” 178 Fulton Street, New York. 


Made of paper and wood, 


Their Cost Mla ___—> |LicHt 


or warp; 


; 2 aa fe B 
ln Freight, ae BOARDS. ree Strong 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORKH: Ill Broadway. 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 
1,200,000 pairs now in use 


| Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 
Send for Samples 
DIXON ~UBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 


felephone 989-3. J. Code Word—Adamsal 


A. I. ADAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENTED 


CORSET AND FABRIC MACHINERY. 


Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines, Plain or Bias, 300 to 2400 Yards a Minute. 


[ personally, have introduced and taught people to do bias on my machines in seven countries. I furnish a 
tting str Light « or bias eee, and folding same. 
1atic Strip C utting, Folding and Winding M: achines in three variations. Univers: al Folding, Winding and Spooling Mac! 
n three variations, 40-in« h Winding and Cutt ting Machines, Al | of the seven machines for straight or bias fabric. 
1 hes se machines pay for themselvesinashorttime. Any kind of a folder for any kind of fabric, bias or straight, 1-8 to 6 inch, 


151 MIDDLE STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


complete equipment 


nes 


The Textile World Record carries more advertising than any other similar medium 
because it has more subscribers of the kind that can buy or influence the buying of 
textile machinery and supplies. Because of this it gets still more subscribers, many 
of whom are attracted by the advertising as well as the editorial matter—for both are 
helpful to men engaged in textile industries. 
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Belt Motor 
Driven Hygross Driven 
The Simpliest Humidifier Made 


Four consecutive orders, furnishing 
equipment for five complete installa. 
tions to one of the largest print goods 
manufacturers in the world, since 
January, Igoo. 

Merit Wins 


John W. Fries 


45 Lafayette St., New York 


es Variable Speed Counershatts 
The E. E. Burnham Co. The Evans Friction aes 


Cone Pulleys 
252 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 
will drive your ma- 
Manufacturers of chines at any desired 


° speed from I to 6 by 
Leather Belting simply pulling a cord, 


Cotton and Worsted Roll Coverers They are guaranteed 


to do your work. 


( ' | Sg . ZS We'll furnish them 

enera _ _ = ’ s — for either floor or 
= . — hanging use. 

‘ ‘ " = . g Over Ten Thousand 

Mill Su lies — a > = Sets in Operation in 

y ee this Country and 


Europe. 
Send for Catalogue. 


85% Pure Magnesia Steam Pipe and 
Boiler Covering 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 
G. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 


BIRCH BROS. 


Somerville, Mass. 


6 2 " 
| Coronation | 
Safety Automatic @IRCH TREF 


Feed Water Ps : r « | Piece End re Sews any 
Regulator [eT tdi te 


or Thin 
Wet or 
Dry 
New England Withou 
Office : Vp | i“ 
103 Bedford St., j =a } Stitch o 


AWS Coarse 
Boston, Mass. ’ on American stand sent Stitch 


on trial most anywhere. 


Berry Engineering Co., Chester, Pa. , Send for Cireular. 


prenattines, Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 
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“The Metallic Drawing Roil Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 


NANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


> 


DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. | 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Our Automatic 
Roving Can Spring 


Made of fine quality spring wire 
adjusted to the same tension, 
The plate or follower is made 
of IXXX tin plate with rounded 
edges, avoiding all wear on the 


sides of the can. A _ half inch 
hole in the center of the plate 
prevents suction. The spring 
for satisfactory service. 


Write for prices. 


James Hill Mig. Co., 


Providence, R. I, 
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FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 


T. C. Entwistle Company 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Warpers, 


Ballers, 


Beamers, 


And PATENT EXPANSION COMBS 
For Warpers, Beamers and Slashers. 





STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta. Ga. 


Geo. W. Womels 


Frank T. Calder 


Calder “Machine Works 


We Manufacture 


Spindles 
Flyers 
Caps 
Tubes 


and all parts for 
Worsted and 
Silk Spinning. 


Spindles an! 
Flyers of every 
description 
promptly re- 
paired. 


Millions of 
$$$ $ $ 


Saved by 


““‘The Master” 


Portable Factory Sewing Ma 
chine—in labor and material, 
both wet and dry sewing, 
since 1870. That’s why it 


leads in sales. Send for booklet | 


“*Modern Money Saving 
Machinery” 


Tillinghast Machine 
and Supply Co. 
238 Aborn St. 
aa Providence, - R, I. 
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THE PERFECT 
OLIVE OIL SUBSTITUTE 


At one-third the cost, it gives 
results, equal if not superior, to as me 
those obtained from Olive Oil. 


SCHOLLER BROS. >.< 60 INDIA ST 
3301 Amber St., Phila., Pa. BOSTON: - MASS. 
High Grade Soaps and Softeners. 


CARDER’S TOOLS Printing Rollers 
os . C0 aug Singe Plates 
CLAMPS. and Sheets 


——— Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


















ors tting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Also a variety of 
) sed by Cart re srs and Manufacturers. Send for circular, Our Guarantee: 
No. 81 Mechanic Street e . ° 
W ML HL. “BROWN CO. Worcester, Mass. | Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 


Robert G. Pratt 


Worcester, Mass. 













MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Battens Narrow 


Fabric 





and 





Supplies 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


Acme Bale Ties ge | FALL RIVER, MASS. 
and secaches -— | MAKERS OF 


. | 7 wr a _ _ ; , | QO QO M 
»Acme Steel Goods Co L 


CHICAGO . ™ 
© teins BOs. sae Rcteentie al For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 
ATLANTA NEW YOKK CITY 








Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, - - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Oak Tanned Belting 


and 
Worsted Aprons 
General Mill Furnishers 
1842-46 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| Waters’ Dyeing Machine | 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
| 
| 
} 
i 








by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 





Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 

Capacity; 2,000 lbs. a day per man, 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time, 


D. F. WATERS, 


6S and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
I sicdiaiiscaneendepdatanilialindiisiapipadiaevesaiieipeiaminiiids 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, | 








BELTED—STEAM—ELECTRIC | 
“asevie FLYDRO “Grain. 
EXTRACTORS 


—THE KIND FOR HARD SERVICE— 
DIENELT & EISENHARDT, 


Howard and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


: ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 
Cilbert sicsksounie- sg Maar ie Sse 


In the Manu. 
Wood Jo ,§ SPINDLES, 
* For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Ss lit Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 


Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


, 


Pulleys ELMER, SALEM Co., .. N. VU. 


“ ” On a Sight Feed Lubricator 
eerie “Detroit” | Means “ Best gress. 












Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield ” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 














Inc. 
Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 


Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 












That’s why they are found wherever steam power i 
COMPANY, used—that's why more are bought than of all other 
makes combi ver 1, ,000 already sold, 





| 

| 

: SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. | 

New York Branch, 88 Wiancen St., 
| 







Send postal for catalog 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY, 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in allthe Principai Cities. ¢ 
Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 
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Joun E, Kenprich Myon Fisu, Tre: rer M.C Fi1sn, Se 


America nm Suppiy Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General [lill Supplies 
We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Draw!ng-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R.1. FACTORIES—Ccntral Falls, R.1.. and Fall R'vcr, Mass. 





—_— im A, A | HALL, a 


| aa ies 


ete DOUBLING and SPOOLING MACHINES 


of all kinds 


NY Led 
A te a] 
LAWRENCE, MASS. Parts 


Thread and Silk Ny Pp O @) L S of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6 long and 3 dia. 





We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give uny finish desired, Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


E. L. TEBBETS SPOOL COMPANY, Locke’s Mills, Me. 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave, Phila., Pa. Manufacturers of 


STEEL HARNESS and FRAMES 


/ For England, Ireland, Etc., Thomas E. Power & Co., Bradford, England 
\ For Japan and China, Shewan Tomes & Co., 10-12 Broadway, N.Y. City 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 














Sole Selling Agents 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. FOR UNRON ALL MAKESOF ekcheeter. 1 H. 
A 





SH ww OR T H BROS.; 


MANUFACTURERS 0F——— 





Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALIL, RIVER, MASS. 










Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers , 
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S. @ D. Jack Spool 


Pat. Aug. 6th, 1906 


SWEET @ DOYLE, Mill Furnishers 
COHOES, N, Y. 

The only spool made that the barrel itself acts as 
a support for the head. Note the recess in the 
head and the shoulder onthe barrel. Our Claim:— 
A perfectly SMOOTH HEAD.—NO SLIVERS.— 
A STIFF SPOOL.— The STRONGEST. — The 
LONGEST LIVED.—As CHEAP as the BEST.— 
Practically INDESTRUCTABLE. 


Established 1844, 


SILK MILI. SUPPLIES 
BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, . : 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 

A N. J. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, ne 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


1.A. HALL & co. | Allentown Reed, Harness 


and Mill Supply Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


J. S. TURNER MFG. CO. J. S. Turner, 


Treasurer and Manager 


545-547 Broadway, Lowell, Mass. 
OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Worsted Rolls of all kinds Covered and Bossed entirely new. We make the best LUG STRAP ever puton a loom, Comb and 
Machine Brushes. Belt and Iron Cements of all kinds. Mill Supplies of all kinds. Agents for the Natl. Brake and Clutch 


Co.’s Cork Inserts. Leather Aprons. Turner's Patent Worsted Roll Covering Machine. Why not try Turner’s “Hold 
light” Iron Cement for Rolland Pulley Covering ? 


Post Office Box 1072, Telephone 1062, 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 
The Olympia Cotton Mills Co, has used MANUFACTURERS OF 
two carloads of 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
She STATESMAN 100% dead 


|AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


PURE PAI NT Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 


Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
and Mill-light Gloss Enamel. Sam/fles furnished. with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Charles fl. Brown Paint Co., 188-190 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Restepped and Retopped. \ 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


Saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the tubes, saves 


labor, maintains uniform speed, and most importantof 
all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refertolargest worsted mills, 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 
\LSO MFRS. OI 


STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP, ““ino‘Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘Fast Black’? Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 


FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., ‘rattAberrira, ress!” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


ADOLF KUTTROFF, President 
CARL PICKHARDT, st Vice-President 
M. R. POUCHER, 

H. L. WALDO, —— Vice-Presidents 
GEO M. snow,’ ? 
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, Knitting, Silk, Flax 
inishing Works 
7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every ir 

m, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of go»ds made, the machinery 
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whether there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the 
formation contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instant] 
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id buyer; kir 


nd of goods made; number of knitting n 
whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes 

yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the nar 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showir 


g the cities and towns where there 
any town or mill may be quickly found 


manufacturers’ selling ager 


a speci 


are kn 
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Gum Tragasol 
Is The Best Warp Sizing Product 





[It is a natural gum of absolutely neutral 
qualities and readily mixes with starches 
and other sizing ingredients. It is not a com- 
pound. It is practically indestructible after 
drying, making it exceptionally valuable in 
cloths for grey shipment, or those stocked 
fer final distribution, as it preserves that full, 
open, clothy feel, which is so desired. 


D & M Gum Tragasol reduces warp break- 
age and eliminates lint from weave rooms. 
With it in use slashers can be speeded up 
10%, and you can get 98% of the possible pro- 
duction. 


A fair test will prove there is nothing on the 
market to equal it. Will you test it? 


Our Other Specialties Are 


D-H Bleaching Assistant and D&M Egyptian Tint 


Danker & Marston 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Textile World and Textile Record. 


July, 1909 


Monthly Comment. 


VoL. 37 (NEw SERIEs.) 


The Advance in Wool Goods. 


{he explanation of the recent advance in 


goods is found in the in- 

of wool and its by-products. 

it increase falls first on the wool manu 
urer, who transfers it to the jobber and 


These in turn cal! 


iring clothie: 
ipon the retailer to reimburse them for the 
retailer in 
Chis is 


and the 


reased cost of cloths, 
+1 


tne consumer, 


procedure. To ex- 


ol manufacturer, clothier or 
st of the 
vn pocket 1 

principles 

by those 
advance in prices as ex- 
fhe American Woolen 
‘ipal target for such at- 


ise in the c 


magnitude of its busi- 
bject of a lot of 


ites levied by 


loose talk 
trusts on the 
the chief of- 
New York 

better. The 
‘an Woolen Company may or may 

ot be entitled to the distinction of being 
lled a trust. 


consumer. One of 


nders in this respect is the 


‘orld, which should know 


That. however, has no bear- 
recent advance of the prices of its 
That advance, which is of a very 
ibstantial character, varying from 12 1/2 to 
per cent., is a necessity born of the in 


‘rease in the cost of wool and wool by- 
‘oducts, a necessity that forces itself on not 


nly that large corporation, but on every 
maker, no matter how small or how large, 
of wool goods in the country. 

The 
tracts more 


advance is more pronounced and at- 
attention of the wide 
and rapid fluctuations in raw material dur- 
ing the past eighteen months. A glance at 
ir wool chart in this issue will make this 
evident to any intelligent person. Follow- 
ing that panic wool dropped to the lowest 
1902. That decline car- 
price of goods down also. Since 
i 1908 there has 
and then a steady upward 
1 manufacturers in 

been called upon to 


because 


1 


level reached since 
ried the 


wool in 


il 


at advances from 
corresponding to the advance in 
raw material. This brings the prices for 


‘ts on with 1906 


That is all there is to it. 


a parity 


OO 


The Indian Textile Industry. 


\ recent blue book issued by the British 
Government gives interesting 


particulars 
garding the textile industry of India where 
1e large supply of cheayqy 


i I 


t 
i 


C 
tl labor makes In- 


dian goods a danger for all other countries 
with higher wages and consequently higher 
cost of production. F< 
of the report: 


In 
capita ive and 
looms, and 1,895,284 


ton mills numbered 


lowing is an abstract 


ton mills, with a 
sterling, 16,251 
1907-8 the cot- 


capital of thirteen 


I 
] 























































































































































































































































































































































































































The 
year numbered fifty, with 
1 Capital n millions, 27,244 looms, and 562,- 
274 spindles. Although the last two years have 
been unfavorable, and some mills have worked 

1ort or not at all, the industry has contin 


$s looms, and 5,703,710 spindles. 




















d to develop. The production of yarns of counts 
ve No. 25 has increased, and these finer yarns 
wc ver Q per cent. of the total. They 
re cl n the Bombay mills. Imports of 
yar al miy about § I/2 per cent. of the 
Indian production, but a very small proportion 1 
ci 5 er 25 
PI fits were realized in the cotton 
ndustry 5-6. There was a decline in pros- 
perity during 1906-7, which became accentuated in 
1907-8 The output of the mills was restricted 
x to poor crops and to the disorganization of 
| h t I Fast, « spe l y 4 hina, which 
th rincipal market for Indian yarn. In China 
t \ by nine, violent fluctuations 
exchange, and Japanese competition Some 
compensation was found in European markets, to 
which m yer shipme vert ade Chere 
was S g und i weaving in 
Ir I 
Owirg ( situdes of spinning busi- 
ne ention has been devoted to 
weaving, W has been greatly extende Phis 
movement has been favored by a strong internai 
demand of indigenous manufactures. Looms are 


sing at a more rapid rate than spindles, and 
finer quality are being produced. Weav- 


ing is concentrated to an even greater degree than 








spinning in the Bombay mills, which in 1907-8 pro- 
duced about 85 per cent. of the total output of 
cloth in British India; the United Provinces con- 


tributed about 5 per cent., and the Central Prov- 
neces and Madras about 4 per cent. each. 
goods are mainly unbleached grey fabrics. 
ever, there is a decided tendency to increase the 
utput of other and finer fabrics, this tendency 
eing specially marked in Madras. 
While the cotton mills are largely owned by 
Indians and are mainly situated in Western India, 
ite mills are nearly all concentrated in “Bengal 
the vicinity of Calcutta, and are mostly in the 
unds of Englishmen. The jute industry has en- 
joyed almost uninterrupted and increasingly rapid 
progress, the number of looms and spindles having 
loubled in the last decade. In 1907-8 the number 
spindles increased by 7 1/2 per cent., and the 
number of looms by nearly 8 per cent. The year 


‘I hese 


How 


S a prosperous for jute manufacturers, and 
ports increased considerably. 
Chere is SI ble activity in the manu- 





y and the United States, 
outside India is Dundee. 
how far there is actual compe- 
tition between Dundee and Calcutta. The Cal- 
utta mills are employed chiefly in coarse weav- 
ing. whereas those of Dundee are engaged in finer 
work, and their looms are adapted for a much 
ler range of cloth 
There were six woolen mills at work at the end 
f 1907, ns and 28,868 spindles, 
1 producing goods valued at about £230,000 fo 
The industry shows little sign of expan 
Although the 1 


cture of jute in Gert 


but the principal center 


It is questionabl 


containing 820 loor 


year 


demand for woolen goods in 
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India is not very large, certain varieties can 
produced more easily and cheaply by Europs 
mills. 





———_~—_———-_- ——_ 
Are There Cotton Looms Enough? 


The strength of the cotton market, p: 
ticularly in fine goods, has surprised man 
huyers and converters and some manuia 
turers. Some of the shrewd larger buye 
and converters have been placing orders 
1910 delivery and it is not easy to find mil 
capable of making finer constructions th 
are not sold up for some months ahead. 

Some of the conservatives shake th 
heads and 
when they 


complain of over 


read of the many 


producti 
new cloth mil 
projected, the numerous improvements a1 

enlargements undertaken and yarn mills i: 
stalling looms to meet the demands, but 

they will consider the gradual change that 
has been taking place in the character 

the goods most largely sold, that the larg 
converters are calling for finer 
tions of cloth, and where 56 by 60s was 
average 


constru 


sateen construction some years 
the buyers now want 8&8 by 80s and upward 


and in other fabrics a 


corresponding in 
crease in the set of the warp and number o 
picks per inch, they will appreciate that 
takes a great many more looms to produc 
the same number of yards of cloth. 

The consumer is probably buying just 
many yards as ever and the country 
growing as rapidly as it has been in the past 
and when to this normai increase is added 
the demands for cloth of finer construction 
and greater number of picks per inch, it wil 
be seen that the loom capacity must it 
crease in far greater ratio than the numb 
of yards sold. This change in the demands 
of buyers is undoubtedly permanent. Th 
consumer seems able and willing to pay th¢ 
increased better made an 
and no doubt thi 
tendency is largely responsible for the firn 


price for the 
more substantial fabric 
market and steady demand for cotton clot! 
which has prevailed in the past vear at 
seems likely to continue. 
ee 

France imported into the Philippines dur 
ing 1908 tulles and laces to the vaiue 
$15,213 against $12,140 during 1907. 
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Calculating the Cost of Woolens and Worsteds. 


Nine years ago, to be exact in the Janu- 
1900, issue of the Textile World, we 
iblished a description of a system of cost 
nding for woolen and worsted mills. That 
irticle has been republished twice by re- 
uest, and we are confident that if the thirty- 
ven woolen and worsted manufacturers 
vho recently participated in a cost figuring 
mtest at New York had studied our sys- 
em and applied its principle in their own 
mill practice their cost estimates would not 
have exhibited the astonishing variations 
that were reported in the press. In view of 
the vital importance of the question we pre- 
sent to our readers for the fourth time the 
description of the system of estimating cost 
and urge every textile manufacturer to study 
until he understands it. This system em- 
bodies the correct principle of cost finding. 
[The application of the method varies of 


uurse with the class of goods and method 
, but the underlying princi- 


i manufacturing 
is the same in all cases. 


—$__—__—_q———_—__— 


Bradford Combing Sheds. 

\n observer in Bradford, Eng., 
eported on conditions in the worsted comb- 
ng sheds of that city to the Cotton Factory 
¥ First comes a reference to the 
physical condition of the wool combers: 

[There is nothing of the typical, brawny York- 
shireman about the woolcomber; he is probably 

east stalwart of any of the sons of the county 
broadacres. When a lad he may have been 
trong enough, but once the combing shed ‘gets 
$ grip upon him, he is doomed to a life of physi- 
unfitness. 

The working time, 

rk rooms and weekly wages make an un- 


has 


temperature of the 


desirable combination: 
thousands of woolcombers in Brad- 
‘men working by day, and the men by 
ight. The men work at night in an atmosphere 
which varies from go° to 110° of heat—go is 
rded as cool. The average wage, allowing f 
he ordinary condition of trade, is about 16s. per 
The men bring up (?) families on that! To 
his magnificent wage the woolcomber has to 
work 60 hours, the majority starting at quarter 
past five in the afternoon and going on until six 
clock in the morning, with two stops of 20 min- 
utes each during the night, the first at 20 minutes 
to 10, and the other at 20 minutes to two. The 


There are 
rd, the wi 


eek 


get t 
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engine never stops, and when the man stops for 
his “chuck,” he has to get his mate to look on for 
him. Most people have heard of the scanty at- 
tire of the women at their work. 


As might be expected wool combers are 


as a rule short-lived and are forced to rel\ 


on charity for sustenance: 


There is not a single woolcomber in receipt of 
an cld age pension in Bradford, a striking com- 
mentary on the devastating effect the work has 
upon the lives of those employed in the aoc. 
There are also — old woolcombers in the Brad 
ford Workhouse than all other trades put together. 
The Corporation milk department supply more 
milk free, through the Cinderella Club, to wool- 
combers’ wives and children than any other 
tradesmen’s children. There are more woolcomb- 
ers’ children being fed (breakfasts and dinners) 
by the Education Authority under the Child Feed- 
ing Act by 50 per cent. than-other trades children 
put together. 


The work of a comber is not a 
skilled trade. It consists of tending ma- 
chines that are largely automatic, and the 
amount of labor is small compared with the 
quantity of converted into tops 
noils. 


wool 


wool and 


—_—___+—_ 
Profits in the German Cotton Industry. 
The average dividend payment by fiity- 

two of the largest cotton manufacturing cor- 

porations of Germany was 10.8 per cent. in 

1908, as compared with 13.3 per 

1907. These fifty-two companies have an 

aggregate capital stock of m. 100,326,000. 

The earnings decrease in much greater pro- 

portion, funds enabled the divi- 

dend rate to be dhidibistiiads at the 

given above. The companies engaged ex- 
clusively in weaving, show the largest reduc- 

tion in dividend, the average for 1908 

being 6.6 per cent., as compared with 11.8 

per cent. in 1907. The corporations 

both spinning and weaving make 
best comparative 
cent. in 1908 and 13.8 per cent. in 

The cotton spinning companies 

showed the smallest reduction, their average 

dividend rate for 1908 being 12.1 


pared with 13.1 per cent. in 
ee 


cent. in 


but reserve 
figure 


rate 


en- 
gaged in 
the next showing with 
10.9 per 


1QO7 


per cent., 
com] 1907 
Brazil imported hosiery from Germany in 
1007 to the amount of $239,220, 

} 


with $304,743 the vear before. 


as compared 






















































To Build or Not to Build. 
Whether to install worsted machinery in 
they 


that insure an adequate 
supply of worsted yarn for themselves, is a 


order may 
question that many manufacturers of men’s 
wear have anxiously considered during the 
past year. With prices of yarn 
soaring, and satisfactory difficult 
and sometimes with no supplies at all avail- 
able, the weavers have been sorely tried. 
A worsted yarn plant is an expensive un- 


worsted 
deliveries 


dertaking and one to which a manufacturer 


may well give cautious and conservative 
consideration, A number of the larger 


cloth manufacturers, who are equipped with 
wool carding machinery, are installing wor- 
sted spinning machinery. There are several 
enormous sale yarn spinning milis under 
way and a number of smaller ones in proc- 
ess of construction. It is probable that the 
coming year will witness a larger actual in- 
crease in worsted varn production than in 
any previous year and these new sources of 
supply are bound to have their effect in re- 
the 


lieving present overstrained and one- 
sided position of the worsted yarn market, 
although we do not look to see any over- 
production in the near future. 

also be 


roOodS SO 


The increasing demand for carded wool 
good long neglected, must 

taken into consideration. In this country it 
the almost universal custom for 
the weavers of carded wool goods to spin 


has been 
their own yarn, while the weaver of worsted 
fabrics more generally buys from the cus- 
tom worsted yarn spinner. From 
ture of the most advan- 
tageous for the manufacturer of wool goods 
to make his own yarn and there are not 
enough custom woolen yarn mills to supply 
the equipped with 
alone, should the demand for carded wool 
goods require him to turn his attention to 


the na- 


processes, it is 


manufacturer jiooms 


those fabrics. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem 
that the and his 
ewn spinning machinery for carded yarn in- 
stalled, 
to him in 
they have been in the past, even if he does 


manufacturer with looms 


mav find conditions more favorable 


the not far distant future than 
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not get fair treatment in the new tariff bill 
to which he is entitled. 





1909-10 Official American Textile Directory. 

The 1909-10 edition of the Official Amer 
ican Textile Directory is in bindery at th 
time this issue of the Textile World Record 
reaches its subscribers and will be published 
about August first. 

As the shipment of several thousand 
books by express and mail requires a num- 
ber of days and much clerical detail, th 
Directories cannot all be delivered at the 
same time, but every possible effort will b« 
made to deliver copies as soon as possiblk 
to such as have ordered in advance or it 
combination with their subscription to the 
Textile World Record. 

This is the fifteenth year of publication of 
this standard reference book and its increas- 
ing sales year by year demonstrate the sat- 
isfaction of the trade with its accuracy and 
completeness. A far larger number oi 
copies of this Directory are sold than af any 
other similar publication. The method ot 
arrangement is simple and less confusing 
than others, map features are invalu- 
able for handy reference and the various 
classified lists, yarn manufacturers, dyers, 
bleachers, print works, waste dealers, rag 


the 


dealers, wool dealers, cotton dealers, manu- 
facturers’ selling agents, etc., contain every 


thing in the way of directory information 


that is required by those in the textile 
trades. 
Not the least valuable feature in the 


book is the Buyers’ Index of machinery and 
mill supplies, 
large proportion of builders of textile ma- 
chinery and mill equipment. 

The main feature of the Directory is, ot 
course, the complete report of all the mills 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
showing the class of goods made, names of 
the officers, machinery capacity, 
agents, buyers, etc. 

The book will be published in two edi- 
tions as usual, the price of the office edition 
being $3.00 and the travelers’ edition with 
flexible 


containing the addresses of a 


7° 
seiling 


covers $2.00. 
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Protection in India. 


Che British government controls the tariff 
n imports into India, which accounts for 
eir being low, the obvious object being to 
icilitate the entry of foreign, and particu- 
rly British, goods into that colony. Un- 
le to place a protective tariff on the stat- 
te book the native population of India have 
esorted to the boycott of foreign goods and 
ncouragement of Indian merchandise. This 
called the Swadeshi movement, and its 
itest manifestation is the organization of a 
oolen mill with 2,500 spindles at Bombay, 
be called the Standard Woolen Mills. 
lhe promoters intend to use native wool, of 
vhich there is said to be an abundant sup- 
ply, and they are counting on the Swadeshi 
movement to aid them in displacing with 
heir domesttic product, a portion of the 
large quantity 
ported. 


of woolens now being im- 


—— 


Short Tine in the E1ropean Cotton Mills. 


Large stocks of cotton yarn in spinners’ 
hands have brought the question of organ- 
] 


ed short time to the front in the European 


trade. The Cotton 
short time an issue by the 
unanimous adoption of this resolution: 


otton 
Vilan 


Congress at 
made 


Resolved, That, in view of the fact that in all 
untries the cotton industry is in a very de- 
ssed state, largely owing to over-production 
nd the manipulation of the raw material, and that 
the Paris Congress it was decided that when 
nditions similar to the present obtained the only 
medy was organized short-time working, this 
mgress is of opinion that the International 
ommittee should recommend the affiliated asso- 
itions to take immediate steps for the com- 
encement of organized short-time working. 


On the return of the English delegation to 
Lancashire the need of short time was em- 
phasized by C. W. Macara, president of the 
Cotton Federation, in an interview, from 
which this extract is taken: 


Chen there is the Congiess’s unanimous recom- 
endation to those engaged in the trade in all 
irts of the world to work short time with the 
object of dealing effectively with the prevailing 
lepression, which is world-wide, and of restoring 
industry to its normal condition. There never 

is a moment more opportune for carrying into 
fect the short timie resolution which was adopted 
Paris a year ago, and now strengthened in a 


remarkable way by the resolution passed in Milan. 
It is universally admitted that the present produc- 
tion of cotton goods greatly exceeds the present 
demand, and that the available supply of American 
cotton for the second half of the current cotton 
season is larger than it has been in any previous 
season. Notwithstanding these conditions, prices 
of American cotton are being forced up by manip 
ulation to a point which is absolutely dangerous to 
the well-being of the industry everywhere. This 
evil short time alone can remove. 

The experience of the past has conclusively 
proved that the only effective method of dealing 
with over-production is short time. A. slight 
margin in excess of requirements makes trade un- 
profitable; the adjustment of the balance between 
supply and demand makes it remunerative. The 
heavy losses which are being incurred at the pres- 
ent time are most prejudicial to the interests of 
both capital and labor 


The development of the plan for organ- 
ized international short time, which is the 
main object of the Cotton Federation, is 
bringing up other and extremely difficult 
questions for solution. One is the need 
of a uniform international schedule of 
running time in order to make organized 
short time bear equally on the employers 
and operatives of the different countries. If 
the mills in one country run 65 hours a week 
and those of another 55 hours, it is obvious 
that the latter are on continuous short time 
and bear a disproportionate share of the 
burden when a general agreement to reduce 
the running time in a given proportion is 
enforced. This point is brought up by the 
Cotton Factory Times, which also expresses 
the opinion that another proper accompani- 
ment to short time, whether national or in- 
ternational, is a system of compensating the 
operatives for the resulting loss of wages: 

Does it ever strike Mr. Macara and his friends 
that they might carry that mutual benefit idea even 
a little further than they yet seem to have done? 
Why should Continental employers be allowed to 
run their mills for 60 to 70 hours per week in nor- 
mal times, while the mills in England work but 
55 1/2 hours? Compared with the rest of the In- 
ternational Federation England may be considered 
on perpetual short time. Why, then, should not 
the Continental employers be asked to reduce 
their hours to the English standard as a first in- 
stalment of any short time movement? If that 
proved to be insufficient the hours could be 
reduced simultaneously in all countries afterwards. 
If the hours are only proportionately reduced 
England will still be bearing more than her share 


of the burden. It must be borne in mind, too, that 
the burden presses more heavily upon the shoul- 


ders of the operatives than those of the employ- 


2 


ue 





















































































































































































































































































































































: is high time that something was done in 
ne way Ol 


compensating the workers for the 
isses they sustain when short time has to be 
orked for the benefit of the trade. 


—_—___—__¢—_______. 


The Revision of the Textile Tarin. 


Since our last issue tariff revision has 
consisted of talking and voting in the Sen- 
ite. Lhe talking on the textile tariff has 


related chiefly to the cotton and wool sched- 


ules. The voting on these and all other 
sched 


ules has resulted in an almost unvary- 
ing monotony. With one or two unimport- 
t} 


ant exceptions, such as the rate on pine- 
apples, the bill as reported by the Commit- 
At the 
publie attention has been 


temporarily diverted from the tariff by the 


tee on finance has been approved. 
present writing 


action of President Taft in sending a special 


message to Congress, recommending an 
amendment to the Payne bill providing itor 

2 per cent. on the net income of all cor- 
and that Congress provide tor 
submitting to the States an amendment to 
the Constitution the government 
power to impose a tax on the income of in- 
dividuals. 


rations 
giving 


Those who have vainly appealed 
to the President to urge Congress to grant 
their demands in the revision of the tariff 
quick to respond to the 
President’s abandonment of his policy of 


schedules were 
non-interference in the revision of the tariff. 
\mong these was the Carded Woolen Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, directors 
promptly passed the following resolution, 
which was forwarded to the President, and 
at Senator Hale’s request published in the 
proceedings of the Senate: 


whose 


Whereas, The American carded woolen industry 
is seriously burdened by inequalities in the present 
tariff on wool and wool products, to such an ex- 
tent as to threaten the existence of this industry; 
and 

Whereas, The tariff bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives made negligible changes look- 
ing to a removal of these burdens, and the bill as 


ipproved by the vote of the Senate makes no 
changes at all: and 
Whereas, The President of the United States 


has in a message to Congress urged the adoption 
of an amendment to the tariff bill providing for a 
tax on the income of corporations and not of in- 
dividuals: 
Therefore, 


The Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ 
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Association hereby requests the President to sup 
plement his message to Congress with anoth 
recommendation that Congress adopt a thoroug! 
and honest amendment to Schedule K of the pend 
ing tartff bill, which will remove the present 
equalities that now oppress the industry and the 
consumers of its products. 

President Taft has given no sign of his 
attitude toward the Payne bill, which can 
not become a law without his approval. Th« 
nearest approach to an announcement by, 
him was in his address at the Yale com- 
inencement On June 30th: 

Now, my dear friends, in suggesting differenc: 
among Democrats I am far from ignoring som 
difficulties that there are on our side. I remembe: 
in 1904 that Charles Francis Adams gave what 
may call a perfectly good Adams reason for the 
election of the Democratic candidate over the R« 
publican candidate. He said that one of the « 
sentials of a successful free government was 
able, patriotic and efficient opposition and that a 
the Democratic party had utterly failed in reach 
ing that ideal, he was in favor of putting the Re- 
publican party in that place. Now I venture t 
say that while that may not be the reason which 
shall move the American people, it is true that ii 
the Republican party does not live up to its prom- 
ises and what the people expect of it, it will be 
relegated to a position like that of His Majestv’s 
opposition. And, therefore, I may say by way of 
caveat that we have troubles of our own. 

The New Haven statement is in itself-but 
ordinary commonplace, and the attention it 
has attracted is the result of its coming 
from the lips of a man who is the sole ar- 
biter of the fate of the Payne tariff bill, H: 
can avoid neither the responsibility nor the 
consequences of his decision. He can and 
in all probability will ask advice, but in the 
end it is he alone who must decide. In that 
sense he is one of the most isolated of men 
although in the midst of the noisy strife 
over tariff revision. No course is more 
natural than for a man in such a position t 
keep his own counsel until he is called upon 
to act in the performance of his duty. 

The Dingley tariff is being revised unde 
a system of government designed to carry 
out the will of the people. And the degree 
to which that object of the government is 
attained depends on how well the people, 
the governing political party, Congress and 
the President do their duty. Revision be- 
gan in the summer of 1908 when the Re 
publican party did what it believed to be 
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duty in pledging itself to tariff revision. 
s candidate did his duty in explaining that 
ank and pledging himself personally that 
should be carried out honestly and thor- 
ghly or not at all. The people did what 
-y believed was their duty when they 
cted a Republican Congress and Presi- 
ent in November. Since then the House 
Representatives did what seemed to be 
duty in passing the bill as reported by 
e Committee on Ways and Means. At 
is writing the Senate is doing what a ma- 
rity believe to be their duty in passing 
e bill as reported by the Committee on 
inance. In due course the two Houses 
ill meet in the conference committee to do 
eir duty in finding common ground on 
‘hich both can stand. And when the bill 
pproved by both House and Senate reaches 
he President it will be time for him, wield- 
o greater political power than any man, to 
do his duty. 
The result will be an incident in the work- 
g of popular government. The success of 
ir form of government depends upon how 
ell the individual in private and public 
station does his duty. We will all rejoice if 
the result is good. If bad we may be rea- 
sonably sure that the responsibility will rest 
yn those who fell short in doing their duty. 
The debate on the textile schedules has 
‘onsisted mainly of the speeches by the 
“progressive” Republican Senators. Sena- 
ors Aldrich, Smoot and Lodge took a 
‘ominent part in defending the cotton 
schedule of the Committee on Finance. A 
noteworthy feature of the debate was the 
that practically the entire burden of de- 
ending Schedule K devolved on’ Senators 
Smoot of Utah, Carter of Montana, and 
Warren of Wyoming. Senator Aldrich 
nade a brief speech, but with those excep- 
ions the Senators who voted for Schedule 
K refrained from any attempt to defend or 
explain it. 
ieninimnnsifireemntmmeemen 
The exports of merchandise from the 
United States for the eleven months ending 
May, 1908, aggregated in value $1,745,190,- 
)11, the largest in value in the history of the 
nation. 
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THE NEW ARMY COTTON UNIFORM 
CLOTH. 

In the issue of August, 1908, and several 
subsequent issues of the Textile World Rec- 
ord, we criticised at some length the award 
of contracts for British khaki to be made 
into uniforms for the United States army 
service in the Philippines. It was claimed 
by the army officers in the Philippines that 
the English khaki was better suited to th 
tropics than American made fabric. We 
pointed out the fact that, admitting the pref- 
erence of the soldiers and the suitability for 
tropical service of the lighter weight, more 
loosely constructed English fabric, it was im- 
possible for American manufacturers or con 
verters to produce a fabric with similar char 
acteristics and at the same time conform t 
the Quarter Master General’s specifications 
of 1908, which called for a heavier and firmer 
construction than the English fabric. 

We analyzed samples of each and showed 
the unreasonableness of expecting any dii- 
ferent results from such specifications and 
insisted that American manufacturers should 
have an opportunity of competing on even 
terms. 

The department has recently informed us 
that previous attempts of army contractors 
to match the English samples in construc- 
tion did not stand the tests for strength and 
color and that the specifications of 1908 were 
not adopted theoretically because the de- 
partment desired a heavier ‘“boardy” fabric, 
but because the only fabrics submitted by 
the army contractors which would give the 
nearest approach to serviceability required 
and stand the tests, were those similar to the 
specifications of last year. In other words, 
that the specifications were drawn to suit the 
best American fabrics which were submitted, 
rather than because the department consid- 
ered the old specifications ideal. 

We stated at that time, “if it is desired to 
extend the comparison of British and Amer- 
ican military khaki to include the strength 
and fastness of color, no one will be more 
anxious to have a fair test of those qualities 
than ourselves.” 
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Since those much criticised awards, the 


Quarter Master General's department has 
striving to American made 


been secure an 


fabric for tropical campaigning which was 
not only equal but much superior to the 


English goods or any other in these par- 
ticulars. 

When the olive drab woolen uniform cloth 
was adopted for winter service and the shade 
proved by experiment to be less conspicuous 


and more desirable for army service than the 





SAMPLE OF THE NEW OLIVE DRAB UNIFORM CLOTH, 


khaki color, it was considered wise to adopt 
color in the cotton cloth, whick 
not 


would simplify 


a similar 


should only have these advantages but 


the question of equipment 


and uniformity if only one color for both 


summer and winter was used. 

This question of color had been under con- 
sideration for several years and army con- 
tractors had been asked to submit samples 
far back 


as 1906, but without producing a fabric sat- 


of the olive shade cotton cloth as 
isfactory to the department, both the labora- 
tory and field tests being discouraging. In 
the latter part of 1908 manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs and of cloth were asked to look into 
the matter and experiment, with a view of 
producing satisfactory fabric which should 
also fulfill the strength and color tests. The 
Massachusetts Mills at Lowell, Mass., after 
long and expensive experiments, succeeded 
in producing with the Indanthrene dyes ot 
the Badische Co. a fabric which the depart- 
states, 


ment stands all the tests prescribed 
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for the khaki and several more which have 
been added to cover the requirements of the 
new shade. The shown herewith 
and the specifications are as follows: 


fabric is 


War Department, 
Office of the Quartermaster General 


Specifications for 6 1/2-ounce olive drab 


cloth. 


cottoi 


Material.—To be made 
not lower grade than 
staple than what is 
teenth (1 1/16) to 
inches. 

Weave.—To be of 4-harness twill, three up an 
one down (“—) with the twill as prominent as pos 
sible. 

Construction.—All yarns to be single; the wary 
to contain not less than 2,500 threads, and the fil 
ing to count not less than 54 per inch. 

Width.—Not less than twenty-eight (28) inch« 
nor more than twenty-eight and one-half (28 1/2 
inches, 

Weight.—Not less than six and one-half (6 1 
ounces nor more than seven (7) ounces per lin 
yard. 

Strength. 
be not 


from American cott 

“strict middling” nor shorte: 
known as one and 
one and one-eighth (1 1/8) 


one-six 


The tensile strength of the cloth 
than one hundred and thirty (13 
pounds per inch in the direction of the warp, a1 
not less than ninety (90) pounds per inch cross 
wise, or with the filling. 

Quality.—The cloth must be soft, pliable, smoot 
surfaced, uniform in color, free from all clearl 
recognizable imperfections, and contain no mor 
sizing when finished than the standard sample. 

Color.—To be dyed in the raw stock, the wart 
to be brown and the filling green, producing 
the cloth the shade shown in the standard samp 

Fast to laundering, perspiration, urine, and cli 
matic influences, such as sunlight, air, 
posure incident to the military service 

The following are the official tests, 
otherwise, viz: 

1. (a) Washing three times with Oleine soa; 
(Army issue), material to be thoroughly dried after 
each wash. Soap to be applied on face of th 
cloth and then completely washed out, 
scrubbing brush in the process. 


less 


and 


chemical or 


using a 


(b) Boiling for ten minutes in a solution of soay 
(80 grains of ordinary laundry soap to one pint 
water). 

2. (a) Steeping twenty-four hours in lactic aci 
Sth. 6: 200, So. we. ie 

(b) Steeping twenty-four hours in a solution 
citric acid, made by using three drams of citri 
acid to two fluid ounces of cold water. 

3. Steeping in commercial muriatic acid 20° { 
10 minutes and rinsing in cold water. 

4. Treating by first wetting out with water, 
then dipped in a solution of permanganate of pot 
ash (by dissolving one part of permanganate 
potash and 16 parts by weight of cold water) fo: 
2 minutes. Then steeping for 10 minutes in a so 


lution of bisulphite of soda (made by dissolvin; 
one part of bisulphite of soda dry in 10 parts by 
weight of cold water). 
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Treating with a 3° Tw. chloride of lime so- 
ion for one hour. 
Cloth must then show no greater change of color 
these tests than that shown by standard sample 
nder like tests. In all points not covered by 
ese specifications to be like and equal to the 
tandard sample in all respects. 
dopted March 13, 1909, in lieu of specifications 
August 15, 1908 (No. 991), which are canceled. 
J. B. Aleshire, 


Quartermaster General, U. S. Army. 


We have analyzed the sample submitted 
with the following results: 


Olive drab new standard sample. Massachusetts 


Cotton Mills. 

Weight.—6.72 ounces per yard, 28 inches. 

Warp.—85.5 ends per inch, 11.9s yarn. 

Filling.—53.3 picks per inch, 9.8s yarn. 

(The sizes are for the yarn as it lies in the cloth 

ithout allowance for takeup.) 

In this connection it is interesting to com- 
pare the analyses of the British khaki fab- 
rics published last August. 

No. 1 British from Wigan, England 
Weight.—6.3 ounces per yard, 28 inches. 
Warp.—o7 1/2 ends per inch, single 14s yarn. 
Filling.—54 picks per inch, single 10.8s yarn. 
Sizing.—None. 

No. 2 British from Stockport, England. 
Weight.—7.2 ounces per yard, 28 inches. 
Warp.—86 ends per inch, single 10.2s yarn. 
Filling.—49 1/2 picks per inch, single 9.5s yarn. 
Sizing.—None. 

It is in the color specifications that the 
greatest interest is to be found, The con- 
struction of the fabric conforms fairly closely 
to the best types of English fabric and is 
such as would be expected to produce a 
similar fabric. The strength requirements 
have been increased from 125 lbs. warp ways 
to 130 Ibs. and from 8o Ibs. filling way to 
90 lbs. 

It will be noted that the fabric is required 
to be dyed in the raw stock. This is a radi- 
al departure, as the previous practice has 
usually been to dye in the piece with a 
throme and iron dye, afterwards treated 
with a silicating process. 

The first four tests are those required for 
the former khaki colored fabric and when 
pplied to the new material the department 
states produces not the slightest change. 
Exposure tests of six weeks showed abso- 


46% 


lutely no diminution. The new tests are 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5. The muriatic acid test is 
adopted to show whether chrome and iron 
had been used, as the department found the 
iron dye injurious, particularly in manufac- 
turing the cloth into garments. The needles 


broke and cut the threads. The perman- 


ganate of potash test was adopted as the 
most severe known chemical bleaching test, 
the department believing that the test ap- 


proximates three years’ exposure in service. 
These tests also have the effect of prevent- 
ing the use of sulphur dyes which the depart- 
ment objected to as undesirable for 
fabric. 


the 


The new fabric looks and feels well. It 
compares favorably in appearance and tex- 
ture, softness and flexibility, with the Eng- 
lish goods. A pin or needle passes through 
it easily and with little friction. The break- 
ing strength warp way as tested by us was 
158 lbs. and filling way 128 lbs. We are in- 
formed by the department that no criticism 
of the fabric itself has been offered even by 
the former contractors, but one of them has 
entered a bitter protest against the tests, 
claiming that the last two are impracticable 
and injurious to the cloth. They also claim 
that the only known dyestuff material that 
would produce the desired shades and give 
the tests required, is one of the Indanthrene 
colors made only by the Badische Co., which 
would result in giving the monopoly of 
these contracts to any mills with whom the 
Badische Company might agree to restrict 
the sale of this particular dyestuff. 

The department answers the criticism of 
the severity of the tests by saying that they 
are not to be applied to the cloth except to 
the swatches supplied for examination and 
analysis and for the purpose of ascertaining 
certain facts in the manufacture and dyeing of 
the goods and also for the purpose of concen- 
trating into a laboratory test the effect of 
long time service in the field. The con- 
tractor states that the tests are much more 
stringent than those to which cloths used by 
foreign armies are subjected. 
ment that if 


The depart- 


believes American mills have 
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been successiul in producing a fabric to 


stand the severest tests known and more 
severe than those used for foreign armies, it 
is a eulogy for the successtul efforts of Amer- 
ican textile skill. 

there 


In answer to the complaint that 


ight be a monopoly in the manufacture of 
this fabric should the 


its sale, 


manutacturers restrict 
the Badische Company has offered 
for such an amount as the War 
Department should desire, that they would 
sell the dyes to produce this shade at 
the same price to any and all manufacturers. 

he Quarter Master General’s department 
states that it wishes to get into closer touch 
with American manufacturers and that it 
prefers to do its business direct with them 
or their agents. 


to give bond 


used 


The new specifications will tend toward 
this end as the future cannot be 
bought in the grey and then converted. 

[he Quarter Master’s department adver- 
tised on April 10 for proposals to deliver 
under contract 825,000 yards of this olive 
drab cotton uniform cloth. The former con- 
tractors protested that the time available was 
too limited for them to perfect material 
which would stand the new specifications 
adopted March 13, so the opening of the bids 
was deferred until June 10. Smith, Hogg & 
Co., representing the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, were the only bidders, their bid being 
25 cents per yard. 


a 
goods in 


when the khaki ma- 
terial was purchased from the converters, 
the price ranged from 22 1/2 to 27 1/2 cents. 
The English Wigan and Stockport material 
cost about 14 1/2 cents a yard in Manila and 
Cuba, in 1907. 


During the period 


We understand that although the former 
contractors were unable to perfect a ma- 
terial that would withstand the new tests in 
time to submit bids for the June roth award, 
several of them are going ahead to develop 
the new fabric and have stated that they ex- 
pect to be in the field when the Government 
next advertises. 

In an interview with officials of the Quar- 
ter Master General’s Department in Wash- 
ington we were informed that if during the 
coming year and before the letting of the 
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next contracts, it was shown that a yarn or 
piece dyed fabric could be produced that 
would possess all the desirable qualities of 
the new standard, with the fastness of the 
Indanthrene dyes under tests to demonstrate 
the same facts, the specifications would be 
changed to admit other than raw stock dyed 
goods. 

If the Government has succeeded in get- 
ting a fabric as satisfactory as they believe 
the new one to be for army service, they ar« 
to be congratulated as well as the Americar 
manufacturers. The real and final test will 
be determined by the results of the nin 
months’ actual wear in the service required 
of the uniforms. The force of the criticism 
directed against the specifications and tests 
will be demonstrated in the actual working 
out of the matter. There are, of course, pos- 
sibilities of collusion and monopoly under 
the new specifications as there were certain] 
very serious defects under the old. In the 
development of a new fabric, as in this in- 
stance, or to meet the demands of fashion, 
some one concern leads the van. It is al- 
ways so. When its success has been demon- 
strated, others will follow and it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that before future con- 
tracts are let, other mills will give their 
attention to this work and offer a wider field 
for competition. 

The first and most important point to be 
considered is whether the army has secured 
a superior American made fabric for the ser- 
vice required, at a fair price. The Quarter 
Master General’s Department thinks it has 
and the evidence at hand seems to bear them 
out. 

If subsequent developments show that 
American manufacturers or converters of- 
fering equally desirable fabrics are debarred 
from fair competition, there is no fear but 
what publicity will be given to the facts in 
the interests of a square deal for all con- 
cerned. 


—_—_____ q _________. 


Japan has something over one hundred 
cotton factories, of which about 15 per cent. 
are making cotton goods, and the remainder 
making yarns, amounting to almost 1,000,- 
000 bales annually. 
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satins and from the activity with which 
trade is ordering these satins, it is very evi- 
satin vogue will be as great if 


during the coming fall season 


cent that the 


not greater 


than it was last year. Several of the manu- 
facturers who cater to the large trade are 
sending out notices that they will be unable 
to make early shipments unless assortments 
re given at once. 

soth plain and fancy messalines are 


wy 


\ 





\ 


doing well for fall. The trade is favoring 


the plain messalines in the new cashmere 
finish, which creates a twill faced effect and 
makes the cloth more attractive. Hair line 
stripes continue to be in demand. 

There is very little demand for plain col- 
taffetas, due to the popularity of soft 


silks this season. 


pred 
Black taffetas continue to 
the mills 
on their black 


find a ready market, several of 
having made siight advances 


taffetas. 


In the fancy silk market stripes continue 
to be the leading seller with shepherd 
checks gaining favor as the season pro- 
gresses, 

COTTONS. 
Trade continues to. be very active on ali 


lines of cotton piece goods and taking the 
market is very 
with a tendency 
on some of the staple 
Fine wash fabrics continue to find a 


situation as a whole the 


strong. Prices are firm 
towards advancement 
lines. 


those fabrics that 
have been so popular this season. 


re ady market, especially 


Several of the jobbing houses are offer- 
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ing their stocks of staple wash goods at re 
duced prices to make room for their ne\ 
fall lines which are being received earlie: 
this season than usual. 

A number of buyers from the jobbins 
centers are in the market supplying thei 
immediate wants and completing their fa! 
purchases. These buyers are favoring plai 
weaves for early fall trade. 

Mercerized poplins and reps are holding 
a very strong position in the market, in fact 
these poplins are short in supply for imm« 
diate shipments. Several of the mills ar 
sold ahead from four to six weeks. Th 
poplins will be very strong for fall is e\ 
dent by the large number of orders that ar 
being placed for spring 1910 deliveries { 
complete color assortments. 

The brisk demand for staple domest 
cottons during the past few weeks has bee: 
the features of the trade. Wid 
sheetings and sheets were advanced 2 1/2 
per cent. 


one of 


The trade has taken this as an it 
dication that other lines of staples will 
advanced shortly, and with this feeling th« 
are buying very freely. Both the jobbers an 
retailers have been keeping their stock 
very low for some time, but with the tend 
ency towards advances they are placing 
large orders for their own protection. 

Popular priced dress ginghams are ver 
strong, both with the retail and cutting u) 
trade. Apron ginghams continue to be i 
cemand. 

Seasonable weather has created a deman 
for all grades of white goods especially fo 
sheer lawns. Advances of about 1/4 of 
cent a yard are being made on some of th 
low numbers of long cloths and Indi 
linons, due to the recent advances on gré 
cloths. Mercerized jacquard crossbai 
checks and stripes are in great demand. 

Several of the importing houses hav 
opened their lines of ginghams and was! 
novelties for next spring and are encour- 
aged by the orders they are receiving. 

ienncinstiieliptaiamainmtiiats 

From Broussa, the silk-producing district 
of Turkey, there were exported in 1905 
132,550 pounds of cocoons, mostly to Italy, 
and 948,145 pounds of raw silk, of which o™ 
per cent. went to France. 
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THE TESTING OF TEXTILE MATERIAL. 
BY J. H. LESTER, M.Sc., F.I.C. 


Paper Read Before the British Association of Managers 
of Textile Works. 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS. 

It is still necessary, when discussing the 
esting of textile material, to point out that 
he subject can by no means be exhausted 
by the most careful examination of the op- 
erations carried out in the typical testing 
such 
places to find a warp reel, a strength-testing 


room of the factory. It is usual in 


machine for yarn, a balance, and, it may be, 
\pparatus for testing for moisture, twist, and 
he strength of cloth. Quite as an excep- 
tion one may find a microscope and other 
ostly instruments, regarded by the youth 
n charge, and who is known as the tester, 
ith something much akin to reverence— 
‘ertainly not with familiarity. Under such 
ir less favorable conditions most of what is 
illed “testing” is done in the cotton indus- 
try in Lancashire, and it only requires the 
ccasional supervision of an intelligent man- 
ser to ensure the reputation of the firm as 
“doing all their own testing.” 

\ very different view of the matter must 
be dealt with tonight, and I cannot be con- 
tent to consider the testing of textile ma- 
terial upon any lower level than that of an 
exact science, founded as it can only be 
ipon physics, and dealing as it must in par- 

‘ular with microscopy, chemistry, and bot- 
any, and to a less extent with other recog- 
We shall find that the man 
best capable of comparing and selecting cot- 


nized sciences. 


ton-seed has not only a thorough acquaint- 
ince with markets, prices, and the smell and 
taste of cotton-seed—that is to say, with the 
practical side of the matter—but he is the 
ne who has a workable knowledge of agri- 
ulture and botany, and whose knowledge of 
applied chemistry teaches him just what he 
an do with seed that is to be crushed. The 
best man to test conditions of humidity, to 
nterpret the results and to use them, is not 
merely a ventilating engineer by name and 
in practice, but he is the one who combines 
these virtues with a knowledge of the prin- 
iples The 


meteorology. testing-r om 


operator who has been trained to exact 
methods of measurement of length, weight, 
strength, etc., as taught in the science of 
physics, will make in the end a far more 
useful worker than he whose knowledge of 
weighing and measuring is confined to what 
he has seen of the operations of the grocer 
and the draper; and, to conclude, the best 
detective in tracing out the causes of chemi- 
cal damage to cloth will not be bred from 
the class that produces bone-setters, water 
finders, and self-styled professors, but rather 
from the ranks of trained analytical chem- 


ists. 


Discount these statements as we may. they 


still contain so much truth that we must be 


struck with the utter absurdity of placing a 


lad who knows absolutely nothing of science 
a testing-room. He may be 
trained in time to act as a 


in charge of 
good machine 
acts, but unless he follows a most carefully 
devised course of study, the testing-room of 
that works will reflect no exceptional credit 
upon the management. But with reasonable 
talent and authority installed in the testing- 
room, on the other hand, it becomes as I 
suggest it may with advantage a center of 
technical control from which every novelty, 
€very improvement, and every step of prog- 
ress must radiate. 

There is, I think, no more prominent fact 
which experience of testing has taught me 
than this: that the firms which today are tak- 
ing a deep interest in their testing-room are 
invariably to be found in the van of technical 
and commercial progress. Testing is to 
them no longer limited to the use of a few 
weird-looking instruments used for the me- 
chanical production of figures of merit. It 
has become a study, a research, and a sure 
foundation for progress. 


DEFINITIONS AND LIMITATIONS. 


Testing is not the itself which 
underlies the production of textiles, but it is 
at the same time a connecting link between 
theory and practice, and between the science 
and the art of textile production. Nothing 
but an artificial separation can be 
between “testing” and 
rate, as concerns textiles—and we 


science 


drawn 
“research” —at any 
need no 
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foundation 
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he arts of dyeing and printing 
ny quarters regarded in just 


1iough spinning and 


‘an never quite attain to a 
as industries, they have a 
if we will but 


» bring it within sight. 


STANDARDS. 


‘rcial value of textiles. 


No methods exis 


speaking of length, weight, hardness 
strength, and other properties of textile ma 
ri st of us imagine that we either 
iderstand what the words mean, ‘an 

ture them in our minds. But when 
have to deal with that kind of testing which 
based upon science, upon law and order, 
ire and precision, and especially when we 
hit about the setting-up of standards 
should serve our industry for all time, 
vell pause and wonder at our own 

9 ice Fev us would undertake 
scribe offhand the difference between 
is called the “strength” of yarn or 

th and the strength of a strong man. 
t one of us can describe in terms of 
ind whatever the precise degree oj 
rdness or softness of yarn cloth, and 
et these characteristics are of very real 
sequence, and often determine the com- 


+ 
L 


the hardness and softness of 


ct 


and the 


value 


nsequently 


there 


are 


no 


conclusion I wish to draw 


I science to our industry 
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been long 


recognized, 


had these matters 

would probably have received attention. 
Lest we are told that 

hardness and in 


the expression 
definite terms 


unnecessary for practical purposes, we ma 


soitness 


turn to the simpler question of length. A 
lea of yarn is accepted as 120 yards, but we 
must suppose it to be of little or no moment 
to the trade as a whole that differences 
to three per cent. according 
whether the material is drawn from a hank 
or from a cop when run 
Since all 
actual length of any given portion depends 
purely upon the degree of stretch or tension 
The length of 120 yards set out upon 


yi 


two arise, 


on to the wrap reel 


is more or less elastic, the 


yarn 


inelastic scale represents, of course, a stan 
ard length, but to measure yarn without 
ting up a definite standard of ténsion, i 
fair and honest it measure th 
length of the fish with the indiarubber tape 


measure sometimes given to piscatorial ex- 


Sel 


» 


to 


as as is Ut ec 


perts. 

To fix a standard of tension to control 
length « to make it pe 
sible to test yarn more exactly, would prob- 
ably be of little or no benefit to the individual 
trader, and perhaps this is one reason wl 


yf and thus S 


varn, 


standards are as a rule avoided by buyers 
at any rate, not encour- 

It is worthy of note, of course, that 
the lack of an acknowledged standard 
tension affects not only length, but count 
also, and applies to cloth as well as to yarn, 
and, further, that in some cases a differenc: 
of 2 per cent. in length is equivalent to a 


difference of 2 per cent. in value. 


and sellers, or are, 


ag d. 


REED AND PICK. 

It is clear enough that tests of reed 
pick involve the standard of length, but he 
we find that trade custom is by no means 
agreed. The imperial inch is, of cours 
supposed to be accepted; but whereas one 
school, generally the buyers, say 
“threads per should represent tl 
precise number of threads and fraction oi a 
thread per inch, we have practical men 
that fractions of thread cannot 
counted—and, consequently, perhaps with 
some advantage to the school of buyers, w: 


inch” 


ing 


a 
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ften find that the custom is to count as 
nany threads as can by any setting of the 
class be seen or-~ partially seen. Every 
thread is counted as a whole one, even iif 
but the slightest edge of it comes within the 


[he solution of the difficulty to suit the 
purposes of those who have to calculate 
results, and of those who have both to buy 
and to sell on a test which they can make 
for themselves at a moment’s notice, is not 
quite as easy as might appear upon the sur- 
face, but it is by no means impossible, and 

is a duty which any authority concerning 
itself seriously with the real and obvious 
needs of trade will take up. If our system 

| weights and measures admits of no im- 
provements, if standards of all kinds hav 
reached perfection, if trade contracts are in- 
variably explicit and provide for every rea- 
sonable difficulty and dispute likely to arise, 
the existence of such an authority would be 
superfluous; but since the conditions r¢ 
ferred to and pertaining to the cotton trade 
are in point of fact lamentably behind those 
/f many other trades, I venture to say once 
more, as has been said by many another, 
that it is high time for traders to take united 
action, not for their individual but for their 

lective benefit. There is surely no doubt 
that the “old hand” who is well up in the 
tricks of the trade, and who knows just how 
far he is bound by his contract, has a real 
advantage over the well-intentioned and 
lonest, though inexperienced, trader. 

To return to the subject taking its place 
in our examination of the standard of length, 
and especially as applied to measurements 
with what we all know as a “counting ; 


giass, 
it is necessary to give a warning to users of 
this instrument not to rely too closely either 
upon the results obtained in its use or even 
in the instrument itself, for I have recently 
had it from one of the makers that the only 
precaution observed in their production is 
that the gauge spaces are puriched with a 
standard punch. While this is, of course, a 
proper proceeding, it is of even greater im- 
portance that the finished gauge should be 
checked, as all measuring instruments should 
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be checked, with a micrometer. It is easy 
enough to use a correct tool so as to give 
an incorrect result. Considering the accu- 
racy commonly attributed to these instru- 
ments, the users may reasonably demand 
that much more attention be given to them 
in manufacture than has been given to many 
which have come under my own observation 


DEGREE OF VARIATION. 


Passing now from the mere standardiza 
tion of length and count, we should briefly 
consider that degree of variation from lea to 
lea, from cop to cop, or from one yard of 
cloth to the next, which is unavoidable, or 
shows at the other extreme gross careless- 
ness in production. A standard is, of course, 
by nature or intention, unalterable, but 
reasonable limits have often to be fixed 
above and below the standard, within which 
limits no claim or rebate can or should hoid 
good. In considering suitable limits to ap- 
ply to the count of yarn, certain difficulties 
arise out of variation in quality for the same 
count, but they are by no means insurmount- 
able, though they allow of no general rule 
being applied. 


The only attempts at the setting-up of 


limits for the count of yarn with which I am 
acquainted are published by Hertzfeld, in 
his useful little book on testing; but one 
really vital consideration has been over- 
iooked, and that is as to whether the figures 
are to be obtained as the result of single 
tests (and if so upon what length), or are 
they the result of several tests? When ] 
say that out of quite an average delivery of 
nominal 34s yarn I can often find a fair 
amount of 24s and of 54s, it must be ad- 
mitted that for many purposes limiting fig- 
ures would be of value to buyers. There is 
one great danger in the fixing of limits, and 
that is in the possibility of depreciating the 
standard upon which we are working. For 
example, if 32s is ordered and the limit al- 
lows 31s to be delivered, the latter figure is 
likely to become the actual standard, for the 
spinner will know that 31s is acceptable. It 
would seem to follow that any limit adopted 
should merely be as a control against any 
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part of the delivery departing to more than 
a certain extent from the average, and that 
the standard figure accepted should apply to 
the average without exception. 


MOISTURE. 


We find in the wood pulp trade an exam- 
ple of sound and reasonable practice in the 
itter of standard of moisture, and it is 
thy of note, in view of the greater inter- 
est now being taken in moisture in cotton. 
The moisture standard for wood pulp is 10 
er cent., but the seller is allowed to deliver 
; 


ip contain up to 10 I/2 per cent. oO! 
f, however, a claim is made by 
the buyer—say, when 12 per cent. of mois- 
ture is shown according to the official test- 

the rebate to be allowed is not only 1 1/2 
but 2 per cent., and the standard 


I 


is not de- 
preciated 

Finding ourselves already dealing with 

isture considered as a standard, it may be 
pointed out that in a former address to your 
\ssociation I dealt with moisture in cotton 
some length. Since that time the stand- 
ization of moisture in yarn, at any rate, 
has received attention in a court of law, and 
ludge Bradbury has said in the Oldham 


County Court that his decision fixed upon 
spinners the standard of moisture set up by 
the Manchester Testing House, and that 


spinners could only depart from the accept 
ince of that standard by expressing the same 
in writing in their contracts. That is the 
state of the law as I believe it to exist to- 
day, and so far as water is to any extent still 
bought at the price of yarn, the receivers 
can no longer complain that they have no 
redress 


STRENGTH TESTS. 


The time at our disposal will by no means 
allow of deep consideration of the subject 
f strength considered upon its scientific 
basis, and more particularly as a standard, 
though the unexplored nature of the subject 
and the temptation to build up theories is 
most alluring. Just as in dealing with 
counts we found that standards of length 


and weight were involved, so with strength 
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we have to consider weight, since the break- 
ing strain is ascertained by a kind of weigh- 
ing machine; length, since for comparison, 
at any rate, we must always take the same 
length; and a third factor of vital import- 
ance, generally neglected and often for- 
gotten altogether, elongation. And it is par- 
ticularly with this last consideration of 
elongation as a factor of strength that we 
may deal with profit. The elongation of a 
sample is, of course, represented by the in- 
crease of length it undergoes up to the point 
of breakage when tested for strength, and it 
will now be clear that unless all samples are 
measured at the same standard degree of 
tension before the strength test, very great 
differences in elongation must result. 

In the absence of a standard of tension 
elongation figures as obtained by different 
observers would vary enormously. This is 
exactly what has happened, and those few 
persons who have recognized the value of a 
knowledge of elongation have very soo 
found the difficulty in obtaining concordant 
results to be so great that they have give: 
up the idea of using it as a basis of test 
between buyer and seller. This is not th 
only case in which the lack of one standard 
makes another impossible until the first is 
fixed. 

But even if our elongation figures ar 
based upon properly standardized conditions 
they may be valueless, and will certainly b¢ 
so if the samples. under examination vary in 
the character of the elongation. We may 
have, for example, one yarn which pulls out 
easily until near the breaking point, while 
another starts “taking the load” or exerting 
its elastic force from the very beginning oi 
the test to the end. Let us note in passing 
that we now use the word “elastic” for the 
first time, and carefully avoid confounding 
it with “elongation.” 

In dealing with cloth as well as with yarn, 
standards of tension are absolutely essential 
to scientific’ testing; and we find in cloth 
testing also, in an even more marked de- 
gree, the uselessness of elongation figures 
and the need for a means of expressing the 
character of this elongation. So long as out 
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perience has been with cloth and yarn 
ly, we shall find ourselves unable to ex- 
ress to others, or very likely we cannot 
en express to ourselves, just what we 
an by this character of elongation and 
istic force. Fortunately the manager of a 
xtile works has to be something of an 
cineer, and all are well acquainted with 
elements of steam engine practice. At 

y rate, we may assume this. Then let us 
mpare the power required to break a 
ead and that required to drive a steam 
gine. The steam is admitted into the cyl- 
ler, and acts upon the piston at varying 
pressures from the beginning to the end of 
e stroke. Almost in the same way a piece 

| yarn or cloth may be broken in a testing 
ichine by applying a varying (it happens 

) be an increasing) pressure, until the work 
lone—that is to say, the sample is broken. 
When the engineer wishes to know ex- 
‘tly what is going on within the cylinder, 
takes an indicator diagram as a matter of 
uurse, and, though it is seldom done, it is 
very much more difficult to obtain an 
icator diagram which will show almost 
erything that can be shown during the 
training of a piece of cloth or yarn up to 
breaking point. The usual object of the 
ngineer in taking steam diagrams is to 
scertain the amount of work which the 
team is doing in turning the engine round, 
d in precisely the same manner an indi- 
tor diagram of a yarn or cloth test shows 
he amount of work which has to be done 
n breaking the sample. It takes but little 
hought to convince one’s self that the 
mount of work required to break any ma- 
terial is very near akin to what we generally 
msider as the strength of that material, 
nd yet this 


‘ 


‘amount of work” is as different 
ym the result of what we all know as “a 
treneth test” as it well can be. There is, in 
fact, no more similarity, or little more, than 
exists between the steam pressure and the 
horse-power of the steam engine. 

The indicator diagram method of test I 
have referred to, though scarcely used at all 
ind little understood in textile investiga- 
tions, is of quite common application in the 


testing of iron and steel, and gives the best 
possible indication of what is well expressed 
as “toughness”; and similarly it shows the 
“toughness” of yarn or cloth so far as that 
term is convertible with the correct scien- 
tific description or “work done during and 
up to destruction of the sample.” It has 
been said that the founder of the great firm 


of J. and P. Coats would have no testing 
machine other than his hands, and that he 


could value thread by the character of the 
breakage ;—and, whether he knew it or not, 
his test showed, though in very crude fash- 
ion, the amount of work necessary to be 
done in breaking his sample. This test, car- 
ried out in scientific manner, is what I hav« 
to advocate as worthy of very full investiga 
tion, as it certainly promises to yield a better 
criterion of the suitability of yarn for weay 
ing and the suitability of cloth for wear than 
the customary tests for these purposes. 
THE PENDULUM TEST. 

Had there been no possible alternative 
the preparation of indicator diagrams—or, 
more properly speaking, stress and _ strai1 
diagrams—of cloth and yarn, I would cer- 
tainly never have dared to suggest to prac- 
tical men that they should encourage that 
method of testing; and it 1s partly because 
the methods I have shortly to suggest may 
be carried out with greater rapidity than any 
other tests of cloth or yarn within my knowl- 
edge, that they need not be at once dis- 
missed as impracticable. The machine fot 
the purpose is a very simple affair, consist- 
ing essentially of a swinging weight or 
pendulum. During the course of its swing 
the pendulum is made to break the speci- 
men. Having started the pendulum swing- 
ing from a given height, we note the height 
to which it rises after breaking the speci- 
men, and measure off the difference in 


height. On a suitable scale the amount of 


work done in breaking the specimen is read 
off. You may call the result the “strength” 
of the cloth in a much more correct sense 
than the word has ever been applied to tex 
tiles before; you may call it toughness, or 


you may call it the figure of merit for ail 


ee ees 


ted 


pee Eee S 
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purposes where resistance to wear, to pull- 
ing, to snapping, and to tearing are con- 
cerned. 

It is until we have considered the 
possibilities of the suggested method of test- 
ing, that we clearly see what the tests to 
which we are accustomed really mean. We 
may say that they show the resistance of the 
specimens to a set of conditions which never, 

ever, obtain in practice—that is to 


not 


a very gradually increasing strain. 


course, the strains which 
breakdown are generally sudden—as, 
for instance, when a machine starts and the 
thread 


In practice, of 
Cause 
has to bear the strain of setting a 
bobbin in motion; or, again, when the flying 

ing reed subject both 
warp to distinctly violent treat- 
Sewing 


shuttle or the beat 


e e ] 
welt and 


ent. thread again is vigorously 


the take-up motion of the ma- 
that in 


plucked by 
chine in very different manner t 
which it is generally tested. 

The same conditions obtain when we con- 
sider the breakage of cloth. A sailcloth is 
most likely to break at the eyelet holes when 
the wind suddenly catches the sail and pulls 
the boom over in “tacking.” The cloth for 
flour bags gets split when the laborer lets it 
fall with a bump on to the floor, and so on 


7 


right through all the uses to which cloth is 
put 

[ have given more attention to this matter 
[ first 
one 


than 
but 
[ shall assert, even though 


of strength testing 


thought 


may at 
seem necessary, there is 
conclusion which 
the element of accomplished success may be 
lacking, and that is that any radical changes 
which mark 


impr‘ yvvement 


progress in or towards textile 


will be in the main those 
which have been based upon a return to first 
principles, and are not merely improvements 
The methods | 
outlined, involving as they do princi- 
ples that had not formerly been applied in 
textile practice, could scarcely have been 
evolved as mere improvements upon exist- 
ing methods. Nor is it altogether true to 
say that methods still lack accom- 
plished success. It is true that they have 

vet béen adopted for practical everyday 


upon existing processes. 


have 


these 
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testing purposes in any textile laborator) 
but they have been definitely proved to giv: 
the intended result—that is to say, that th: 
simple result of the test as a measure | 
work done has been proved in the Testing 
House Laboratory to be practically equiv: 
lent to the calculated results from stress an 
strain diagrams. 


TESTING INSTRUMENTS. 


In dealing with the progress of physica 
tests as applied to textiles, a little space ma 
well be devoted to pointing out some of th: 
more glaring defects in existing machines 
Or, smce in nearly every case these defects 
have come in the course of time to be looke 
upon as accepted, and therefore permanent 
in the trade, perhaps we should credit then 
with the respect due to a hoary if discred 
ited old age, and call them anomalies. First 
of all may rank that extraordinary devic: 
known as a testing-oven, in which moistur 
tests of cotton or yarn are sometimes mad: 
and which is of such hopelessly bad con 
struction that different parts register eno: 
mous differences of temperature. 

The user of this arrangement is warn 
against heating it beyond 160° to 180° Fahr. 
or else he will scorch his sample. The fact 
is that the bulb of the thermometer is placed 
in the coolest part of the oven and the cot 
ton is placed in the hottest. No test drying 
oven should be considered satisfactory un 
less it is fitted with arrangements whic! 
obviate the need for withdrawing the san 
ple when it is to be weighed. And the men- 
tion of weighing apparatus brings to mind 
the use of certain very pretty and curious 
instruments which have come to be used in 
the trade for this purpose, constructed on 
what is known as the quadrant principle, 
while others are made of a coiled glass rod 
These instruments are, of course, useful in 
their way for very rough testing, but the) 
are far from accurate, and are generally as 
costly as delicate balances. Those whose 
duty it is to weigh any substance accuratel) 
know well that a balance with equal arms is 
better than any other instrument for the 
purpose, and it is worthy of note in this con 
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nection that the official testing house in 
Charlottenburg, Germany, the largest in the 
vorld, entirely prohibits the use of quadrant 
weighing instruments. 
(To be continued.) 
sinetmiiiiniiiiiaeddniin 
CONTRACTS IN THE TEXTILE TRADES. 


BY WESSEX. 





My friend “Americanus” has an esteem for 
British textile institutions, the like of which 
many Englishmen are without. Lately he 
demanded information concerning disputed 
deliveries. “I want the rules,” he explained 
airily. “I want to know when a delivery of 
cloth is ‘good’ and bound to be accepted. 
Tell me your standards.” 

My friend smiled as if he had asked some- 
thing easy. I told him what he did not want 
to know; told him delivery was good when 
quality was equal to sample, when weight, 
width, length, design and color were per- 
fectly correct and delivery was promptly to 
time. This was mockery to a man who 
wanted telling how far the English manufac- 
turer was permitted to“diverge from sheer 
periection. But where cloth is concerned 
you can say alternatively that there are no 

ules or that there is an infinitude of them. 

Trade associations have shirked the tre- 
mendots task of laying down regulations to 
‘over all cases. Although there is plenty of 
local tradition and there are customs which 
have somewhat general sanction, dispute is 
always possible over these. 

It was impossible to give more than a 
rough indication. For example, I said, in 
the plain cotton trade a buyer may be forced 
to take into consideration the fact that 
though he gets an end less in the warp he 
gets a pick extra in the filling. If goods are 
late the buyer may find that strike or fire- 
clauses fully cover the seller’s delinquency. 
If goods are fancies and made specially to 
order, a stronger cause will be needed to 
justify cancellation than were the goods sta- 
ples and easier to re-sell. Unless under spe- 
cial circumstances and after having given 
notice in advance of his intention, a buyer 
would not be allowed to cancel for merely a 
few days’ delay beyond the contract date. 
The stringency observed both as to technical 
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features and to time is governed by consid- 
eration of whether goods are for home sale 
or export, of the season and of the purpose 
for which they are intended. 

With illustrations and explanation of the 
peculiar complexities of British cloth trade 
one might go on for a week. When enough 
had been said to show the infinite variety of 
cases for solution, ‘“Americanus” saw clearly 
that whatever understandings may exist 
there is boundless room for dispute. He 
wanted to know about the settlement of dis- 
putes otherwise than by closure of accounts, 
bad language and extortion of concessions. 
Here one was able to offer him evidence of 
something to our credit. For possibly it is 
wiser to allow cloth traders to make bargains 
for themselves and to appoint cheap and 
handy organizations for resolving the knot- 
tier difficulties. I showed what Manchester 
has done by the agency of its Chamber of 
Commerce. It provides three options. 
There is first the Testing House certificate 
and this, or that of the Bradford Condition- 
ing House, may serve to decide a quarrel on 
a purely technical point. Second, there is 
reference to expert opinion. For a fee of 
$7.50 an expert who does not know on 
whose goods he is adjudicating and who is 
chosen by the Chamber for his special 
knowledge of the class of goods concerned, 
passes his opinion upon samples before him 
and by this seller and buyer may agree to 
abide. Third, there is the Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration available for one sitting at a cost of 
about $35. 

The Tribunal deals with the whole merits 
of the case, with the respective faults of both 
parties and it adjudicates on customs of the 
trade. Consisting of one, two or three mem- 
bers the court is private from the public and 
the press. Its awards are finally binding 
upon beth parties and, like the Bradford 
Chamber, it dispenses trade law at a price 
for which one could not look at a judge. In- 
deed at Bradford an ordinary sitting costs 
only $7.50 and it is a phenomenally expen- 
sive action that costs $50. With secrecy, 
cheapness and despatch, trusted and re- 
spected men in the trade settle difficulties as 
well as there is any chance of having re- 

































































































































































































































































































































474 TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 82 
sponsibilities or damages settled and the 
presence of these Tribunals is very beneficial 
although not all disputants are reasonable 


customers and I handed my friend the cot- 
ton yarn contract form, Fig. 1, approved by 
the Federation of Spinners, the United Cot- 


YARN CONTRACT. 


Suneneveneananensasceriepannesonsnonaeanoonsene 


Specimen of a General Yarn Contract Form, which may be adapted to suit 


the individual necessities of firms adopting it, the only portion deemed essential 
being the two sentences printed in red. These, it is recommended, should be 
printed on all Yarn Contract Forms, 


Manchester, 


bought from 


have this day sold to You the yarn described below :— 


Time of Place of | CamiagePaid) Terms of 
Delivery Delivery Sinan Payment 


N.B.— Except a 
Mar nester 


may be specified herein, this contract is made under the rules of 


Yarn Contract Conference. All cases of dispute arising under this 


are to be finally decided by the Tribunal of Arbitration recognised by that 


particulars are correct, please sign and return to us the attached form 
If not, kindly advise us of any errors by return of post 
Yours truly, 


( Stgned ) 


CHEER HRT Hee ee Ee eeee- 


seeeeeeee SPSS HTT HH ESET RHEE EOE HE EET SHEE FESSOR SESH EEE e ee 


Manchester, 


. : a . sale 
We confirm the partic ulars and conditions of 
e 


stated in your 
purchase 


note dated 
Yours truly, 


enough to use them instead of the regular 


ton Manufacturers and the Manchester, Old- 
courts of law 


ham and Rochdale Chambers of Commerce 
‘To take a simpler set of circumstances,” in 1896 

said “Americanus,” “what do you do about 
disputed yarn?” Perhaps spinners’ needs 
have been greater. At all events they have 
formulated rules in conjunction with their 


For his benefit I outlined the rules to 
which the document refers. By written rule 
the actual weight of cop yarn is to be in- 
voiced, including weight of tubes if yarn is 
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rdered on tubes. Warps or backbeams 
when sold by such weight and when the 
stunts are coarse, are not to be invoiced 
more than 1 per cent. heavier than calcula- 
tion weight. When sold by calculation 
weight any deficiency exceeding I per cent. 
s to be allowed to the buyer. A pressed 


ON THE EXCHANGE AT MANCHESTER, 


10-lb. bundle must contain not less than 9 
lbs. 14 ozs. and a 5-lb. bundle not less than 
4 lbs. 15 ozs. of yarn. The number of hanks 
in a bundle must (sewing thread and fancy 
varn excepted) correspond with the real 
counts. Disputed counts, weight, length or 
condition is to be submitted to the Man- 
chester Testing House for certification and 
this test is binding. Either party may de- 
mand repetition of the test and then the 
average of the two tests becomes final. 

The rules define more delicate points. 
Thus, a seller is free to replace rejected yarn 
if he offers to do so within the original time 


475 
for delivery. If no time is specified, or if 
“delivery as required” is the phrase on the 
contract note, six months is implied and 
within that term delivery must be completed 
and particulars duly furnished. “Delivery to 
follow” is interpreted to mean delivery at the 
same rate as that of the last preceding con- 
tract for yarn of the same quality and de- 
scription. 

In a for delivery of specified 
quantities at definite dates each quantity is 
to be reckoned as a separate entity and can- 
cellation of one portion does not involve the 
other portions. 


contract 


Sellers are given power to 
suspend delivery whenever a payment for an 
accepted delivery—or for any delivery not 
formally rejected or claimed upon is in ar- 
rears. In case of a strike, fire, lockout, 


> 2 


. 
¢ 





THE CONDITIONING HOUSE AT BRADFCRD, ENGLAND. 
breakdown or unavoidable occurrence the 
party affected is to give written notice of his 
inability to make or accept delivery. The 
other party has then the option of agreeing 
to postponement or (within ten days) giving 
notice to close the contract and to pay or re- 
ceive the difference which the Tribunal of Ar- 
bitration may fix. To this latter rule con- 
tracts for export yarn form an exception. 
Buyers may buy against sellers who are in 
default and sellers may sell against buyers 
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and charge the difference, but before doing 
this, three clear days’ notice in writing is 
required. 

“Americanus” looked wickedly as he 
asked: 

“And do you keep all those rules?” 

It had to be admitted that they are often 
broken, that the balance of power and the 
state of the market had their sway. Never- 
theless such are the rules and to them 
trade practice tends to conform. 

The Yarn Contract Conference never 
meets now. Many of its original members 
are dead, but their work lives. To these 
rules men refer in deciding who is in the 
right, and similarly in the worsted trade for 
which the Bradford Chamber has laid down 
rules. These differ from Manchester rules 
in saying that “delivery as required” means 
that two-thirds of a contract must be com- 
pleted within six months and the remainder 
inside three months more. There are cer- 
tain resolutions outside the actual rules, but 
having some of the force of rules, and dating 
from 1896. Representative spinners, manu- 
facturers and yarn merchants then assembled 
and agreed that all bundle yarns should be 
reeled full length and that a I per cent. 
margin might be allowed for shrinkage there- 
after. Further, that the limit of deviation 
from correct count should be 2 1/2 per cent. 
above or below the count specified. Three 
standards of condition for Bradford yarns 
were promulgated (a) 15 per cent. for yarns 
of hair, (b) 17 per cent. for yarns of long 
English wool, (c) 18 1/4 per cent. for Botany. 

“Well,” commented my friend, “be rules 
perfect or imperfect, they are useful land- 
marks in the wilderness of trade. How 
about vour trusts, do they bow the neck to 
the arbitrator?” 

It had to be answered that the combines 
while firm and, on occasion, aggressive, are 
commonly fair. I produced the rules of a 
Board formed to adjust differences arising 
between the Bradford Dyers’ Association 
and its customers. This is the only combine 
which has its customers bound down as to 
the disposal of their dyeing work. On this 
Board customers and Association are repre- 
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sented in a proportion of not less than three 
to one. It is the court of appeal, for use 
when private treaty has failed. And when it 
is found that in one year no cases came into 
its hands and in the year before one case 
only, it would not seem that the Association 
is seriously worse to deal with in the event 
of dispute than is the average isolated con- 


cern. 
Ce ——— ——— 


THE SCAIFE LIFTER MOTION. 


BY JOHN BROWN 

The Scaife motion is generally used 
building up either double head, spool boi: 
bins, or tubes on all frames, whether cap, 
fly or ring. It contains three distinct mo 
tions, each simple in themselves, which 
when combined seem rather complicated. 

The object of this article is to explain th 
different parts, giving the functions of each 
with methods of calculation for different 
kinds work required, that the motion may 
be better understood, and used to the best 
advantage. With the simple heart motion 
also with the mangle-wheel, still used in 
some drawing boxes, it is possible to pro- 
duce a bobbin with an equal thickness of 
weft over all its parts. By putting on an 
eccentric in place of the heart, spools which 
have the bulk of the weft in the center and 
tapering at both ends are produced. 

The great advantage possessed by the 
Scaife is that not only will it build a spool 
of any shape required, but by throwing the 
slide motion out of gear ordinary double 
head bobbins of any traverse can be made. 
Spools can be made by simply exchanging 
the eccentric for a heart. Spare hearts and 
eccentrics are supplied stamped with the 
length of the traverse. Hearts are used not 
only in this but in other motions, such as 
traverse motions for comb leathers, for the 
reason that there is no dwell or dead part 
as is the case with cams and eccentrics. In 
tube building the advantage of the dwell is 
apparent, because at both long and short 
ends of its travel the motion is quicker, thus 
giving the pointed ends required in tubes. 

Fig. 2 is the simplest form of lifter mo- 
tion. Even over their whole length, the 
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rarely used now. 
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THE SCAIFE LIFTER MOTION 







eart, C, working direct on the lifter rail is 
such a size that the lifter is moved once 
p and down the full jength of the bobbin 
t each revolution of the heart, C. If double 
eaded bobbins are required any size bobbin 
an be built by changing the size of the 
reart, the only disadvantage being that if 
ybbins with a larger diameter of head are 
quired, the frame would have to be run so 
uch longer between doffings. 


The weight 


r ay 


ent! ‘Spree bof Jauteanegf at Eh 
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the bobbin rail ensures the bowl, B, al- 
ys pressing against the heart, C. When 
pools are required a differential motion 
ist be used or the thread from them could 
t possibly be drawn 


the shuttle 


Previous to the 
vention of the Scaife motion, the Hodg- 
son’s motion was used for building spools 
lhe base of this motion was a spiral, undu- 
lating disc, giving the motion of a cam, 
which was hard to regulate, and ezsy to 
cet out of order. This motion, however, is 


Between the heart and lifter rail of the 
Scaife motion, two levers come into play 
whose fulcrums are at opposite ends. A 
and 4 shows where 
the utility of two levers and their relation to 





SHOWING SCAIFI 
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each of their fulcerums come in. If the lever, 
M, was a fixed bar the lifter would travel at 
the same speed no matter what the position 
of the slide, S, is with its bowl, A. In Figs. 
1 and 4 the slide, S, is shown as :t should be 
set as soon as the frame has been doffed, 
ready for starting the doffing. As soon as 
the traverse that is required for completing 
the build of bobbin has been completed, a 
long tooth in wheel, W, similar to those 
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MOTION AT THE TOP. 








used in ordinary knock-off motions on gills 
and drawing boxes, puts the slide out of 
gear and the lifter proceeds at the same 
rate and speed of traverse, until the bob- 
bins are full. The wheel, W, which has this 
long tooth, has geared to it a change wheel, 
by which the knock-out can easily be altered 
if necessary, either for longer or shorter 
spools, or for difference in build. 

The wheel, W, is constantly moving on a 
screw shaft, a deep keyway being cut in the 
shaft and the fixed key in W allows it not 
only to revolve and slide, but also enables 
it to follow every motion of the lever, M. 
The lever, M, is connected by a free swing- 
ing nut, Y, shown very clearly in the end 
elevation in Fig. 1a. 

The hand-wheel, H, just overhangs the 
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of the frame, so that before starting a 
ew doffing the slide, S, is brought up into 


end 


the position shown at Figs. 1 and 4. 

If a heart with a 3/4-inch stoke is used, 
the lever, L. moves the same distance at the 
point where the roll, B, is fixed. This com- 
motion to the slide, M, 
then through the wheel, 


municates its 
through the roll, A, 














W, constantly moving the slide and thus 
altering the distance between A, and the 
fulcrum, E. The speed and traverse are 
constantly being changed. Chains are at- 


tached to the lifter rail, R, which being fixed 
at the other pillars of the bobbin 
rail convey the upward and downward mo- 
tion to the bobbin rail. \s previously 
stated the weight of the bobbin rail is suffi- 
cient to the rail 
of the traveling screw. 

and 4 part of one spindle 
bobbin are shown to make the ref- 
erence simpler. 


end to 


ensure lifter pressing 
against the end 
In Figs. 2, 3 
cap and 
Fig. 5 gives the plan of 
driving from cylinder to motion. On the 
end of the cylinder shaft a pulley 10 inches 
in diameter is connected with another 1o- 
inch pulley by a belt on the same socket as 
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the second pulley. A 40-tooth gear drives 
another wheel with 100 teeth. On this is 
fixed a worm driving a 60-tooth gear on the 
heart shaft. On another heart shaft another 
worm drives a 40-tooth gear connected by 
a stud wheel with 4o-tooth gear on the 
screw shaft. 

By altering the change wheel from 40 to 


o~ 


f 





FIG. 





2. 





THE SIMPLEST FORM OF LIPTFR. 


speed 


So or down to 20 teeth, any rate of 


can be acquired. Of course, any intermedi- 


ate counts are used as_ circumstances 
require. 
The following calculations, supplied by 


will no doubt 


Prof. Barker and E. Priestley, 
















FIG. 3. SHOWING SLIDE AT BOTIOM WITH BOBBINS FULL 


be of great service to all who use Scaife 
motions: 


For spool building. The amount of ma- 
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terial taken up by the bobbin head with the 
size of the heart and pitch of scroll as em- 
ployed must be found; also the speed of the 
heart in relation to the scroll or rack, and 
the front rollers necessary to build up the 
material in layers on the bobbin. The speed 
required to suit the front roller delivery can 
then be readily obtained by alteration of the 
change wheels on the motion. The gauge 











FIG. 


point is obtained as follows: 
pacity of a spool bobbin 5 
inch with 1 
grains. 


The yarn ca- 
inches by 3/4 
1/4-inch head is about 
Divide 239 by 12.5 (grains per yard 
of Is yarn). This result, 19.12, is the length 
of Is yarn the spool will hold. 

Then: 

ist. Taking pitch of scroll and size of 
heart, find number of revolutions the scroll 
must make to fill bobbin. 

2d. Multiply gauge point by counts being 
spun to find number of yards the bobbin 
will hold of count in question, and divide 
this equivalent by the revolutions scroll 
must make, the result being the number of 
yards required to form the head. 

3d. Find diameter of the yarn by taking 
the square root of the yards per pound and 
divide this by the amount of filling space. 

Result: number of layers or speed of heart. 

fhe relationship is now found between 
the speed of scroll, delivery of rollers, and 
speed of heart, but as the front roller speed 
is fixed by the twist required, the necessary 
changing must be made at the heart and 
scroll. For example: 
Spool 5 inches by 3/4 inch; I 


239 


1/4-inch 
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head; front roller, 12 1/2 inches in circum- 
ference; scroll, 1/2-inch pitch; heart, 1 1/4- 
inch traverse; yarn, single 40s. 

(1) Revolution of scroll to fill 4 3/4 or 
5-inch bobbin = 7. 

(2) 109.3 yards taken up by bobbin head 
or by I revolution of scroll. Then 109.3 X 
36 (inches per yard) + 12 1/2-inch front 
roller = 314.7, revolutions of front roll to 1 
of scroll. 

(3) The square root of 40 560 is 150. 
The diameter of 1/40s count is 1/150 inch. 
Thirty-eight layers of yarn or movements of 
the heart are required for every quarter 
inch. When changing from one count to 
another the changing is done at the heart 
shaft, thus affecting the whole motion. The 
varying factors are weight and twist. For 
example: 

(Old No. X New Twist Wheel * New 
Change Wheel) ~ (New No. X Old Twist 
Wheel) = New Change Wheel. 
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FIG. 5. 


The motion seems complicated, but by a 
little careful attention the various details can 
be mastered and the full capabilities of the 
motion made use of. 

The writer has to thank Messrs. P. Smith 
& Son for the working plan; H. Priestman 
for permission to copy Figs. 3 and 5 from 
article “The Principles of Worsted Spin- 
ning,” and Prof. Barker for some of the 
calculations, which from their simplicity 
will be easily understood, and will prove of 
great help to those who are engaged in the 
trade. 

eddhiinmeniailipmenenaiien 

The world’s supply of raw silk for the 
vear ending June, 1907, is estimated to be 
42 million pounds, of which the United 
States took about 38 per cent. 
































































































































































CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
At Home and Abroad. 


FOREIGN STYLES IN WOOL, SILK AND are very much in demand in fine twill 
COTTON CLOTHS. weaves, grey being a color very much to the 
BY J.W front. Some styles as at Fig. 4 are woven 


, : aa on the cord principle. 
>, 3 and 4 are the latest styles in 


olen dress goods. Neat stripes 


FIGS, § TO 8. 














89 FOREIGN STYLES IN DRESS GOODS 


Figs. 5, 6 and 7 are print styles on fine 
grounds of white and various colors. 
e styles, Figs. 5 and 6, have various col- 


of spots, such as blue, light green, helio- 
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trope, rose pink, black and old gold. Those 
at Fig. 7 have grounds of navy, black, dark 
green, red and brown, with white spots. 

Figs. 8 and 9 are styles of spotting: and 
stripes, that are being worn in mercerized 
sateens. These are woven grey mercerized 
in the cloth, afterwards dyed and printed in 
all colors. 

Figs. 10, 11, 12 and 13 are new styles in 
ordinary printed cotton cloths. As will be 


noticed, 
this season. 
date 
The ordinary makes of cloth are suitable. 


Zephyr cloths such as the one given. 
colorings 


blue 
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are very much in evidence 
The examples given are up to 
styles of stripe and spot required. 


spots 


Fig. Large stripes are desired for 
The 
Dark 


light 


14. 


desired are as_ follows: 


and light blue, dark green and 
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FIGS. 13 TO 16. 

green, dark brown and light fawn, or two 
contrasting depths of shade from the same 
color. The stripes vary in width from 1/4 
inch to 1 inch in the cloth. 


Fig. 15 is a neat effective style that is 
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going in prints for shirtings. Small patterns 
to imitate dobby weaves are desirable. 

Fig. 16. The squared effects are in favor 
this season for blouse materials, etc. The 
squares are of various sizes and the boldness 
is reduced by shading three and 
leaving the fourth square solid. All colors 


squares 


are desirable. 


another 


This is also style of 











FIGS. 17 TO 19. 


cotton print cloth in which the spot effect is 
seen again. The lattice work surrounding 
the spot is also carried out in larger designs 
for coverings. 

Figs. 18 and 19. These are styles for coat 
linings which are made from a fine mercer- 
ized cotton warp and fine count sof weft. 
After weaving in 5, 6, 7 or 8 shafts sateen 
in various colors of ground and stripe, the 
goods are calendered. 


es 


The imports of cotton yarn into China in 
1907 were valued at $44,819,672. 
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ESTIMATING THE COST OF WOOL GOODs. 


The merchant who acts only as a distrib- 
uter of goods has no difficulty in determin- 
ing the cost of his wares. The invoices tell 
him in plain figures the cost of his merchan- 
dise, which, undergoing no change while in 
his possession, is sold in the same condition 
as when purchased, with a certainty as to the 
profit or loss of any transaction. 

The manufacturer on the contrary has to 
face a far different condition. If he is manu- 
facturing woolen goods he must invest in 
raw material in the form of wool as it comes 
trom the sheep’s back in raw cotton, shoddy, 
waste, fuel, oil, soap, dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals, machinery, belting and other supplies. 
He pays out large sums for labor and in 
return for this outlay finds in his possession 
a stock of manufactured woolens of various 
grades and market values. No clue as to 
their cost per yard can be obtained from th: 
payroll, or invoices of material and supplies 
What the goods cost per yard, how much 
for raw material, for labor, and for all other 
expenses are questions that must be met, 
and upon the accuracy of the answer d: 
pends the success or failure of the business. 
If the manufacturer relies on guesswork or 
on inaccurate methods of estimating, he may 
be selling his goods at a loss or holding 
them at a figure so high as to prohibit their 
sale. He will then occupy the position of a 
merchant who ignores the cost in fixing the 
selling price of his goods. The ultimate 
result of a business so conducted cannot be 
a matter of doubt. 

It is of the utmost importance to every 
manufacturer, not only to estimate closely 
the cost of his own goods, but that all his 
competitors should be able to do the same, 
for the manufacturer who sells goods in ig- 
norance of their cost not only ruins himself 
but spreads demoralization in the trade and 
causes loss to all other manufacturers in the 
same line. 

The requirements in estimating cost vary 
with every mill, and in order to make this 
article of value to the greatest number, we 
will confine it as far as possible to a state- 
ment of general principles, leaving to each 
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ill owner the work of applying them tome tions in the amount of the mill’s production 


his particular needs. 
COST OF RAW MATERIAL. 


The cost of the material per yard can be 
nore readily determined than the cost of 
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do not affect the cost of the raw material. 

It is necessary to compile statistics of mill 
work to show the product obtained from 
material supplied to each department of the 
mill, such as the various quantities of each 
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Fig, I. 


labor and expense, as only three factors are 
to be reckoned with in the cost of the stock, 
viz: cost of raw material per pound, percent- 
age of shrinkage in manufacture, and the 
value of the waste products. The fluctua- 


sort obtained from the wool purchased, 
weight of scoured or colored stock from 
materials supplied to scouring and dyehouse, 
the yarn obtained from picked stock and the 


quantity of finished cloth produced from 
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goods as they come from the looms. From 
such records the cost of the raw material in 
any one of our fabrics is readily calculated. 


COST OF MANUFACTURING. 


In a mill making but one fabric the labor 
and expense per yard can be found by divid- 
ing the total amount of payroll and expense 
charges for any given period by the number 
of yards manufactured during that time 
Such a calculation, however, in a mill mak- 






F7 tearth. 


ing two or more fabrics would leave the 
cost of each fabric unknown. The great 
variety of goods, varying in quality, weight, 
size of yarn, number of threads per inch and 
in finish made in the same mill complicates 
the calculation of the cost of manufacturing 
each fabric. A mill may have several classes 
of goods in process at one time, some re- 
quiring careful sorting of the raw material, 
while others are made from stock as it is re- 
ceived; some stock dyed, others piece dyed. 
Under such conditions a system must be 
adopted that will fairly apportion the ex- 
pense among the different grades of goods. 

To do this we must first determine the 
cost of each process. This can be done only 
from the records of each department, care- 
fully collected during a period of at least six 
months, when the department was operated 
at its full capacity. These statistics are the 
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basis of our calculations. They not only 


furnish us with the facts on which to base 


the cost of each of the fabrics, but also with 


a clear statement of the work in different 
departments of the mill. They should be 
compiled monthly; these monthly reports 


will prove invaluable 


to the manager of a 
mill, showing him at a glance whether the 
department is doing its work at a greater or 
less cost than in former months, and indicat- 


f Apek 


ing the effect of any change of machinery, 
help or methods. A form for such a monthly 
statement will be found at Fig. 1. 

Each department has its own unit of pro- 
duction, such as the pound of stock for the 
dyehouse, the run of 1,600 yards of yarn for 
carding and spinning, the yarn for weaving, 
etc. The average cost for each department 
is found by dividing the total cost by _the 
production. 

The fixed charges, such as fuel, freight, in- 
surance, taxes, etc., must necessarily be 
averaged on some arbitrary plan. The de- 
partment of the mill with the lowest capacity 
of production measures the production of 
that mill, and accordingly the production of 
that department is used as a basis for calcu- 
lating the average of the fixed charges. As 
yarn can be and generally is, purchased to 
keep the looms running full, the weaving 
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lepartment in most cases serves well for this 
purpose. The goods usually vary widely in 
he number of picks per inch and conse- 
quently in yards produced and this weaving 
product must, consequently, be reduced to 
an equivalent yardage with a constant num- 
ber of picks per inch. Let us for illustration 
take 50 picks as a basis, with a product in a 
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When estimating the cost of any particular 
grade, we must figure the cost of each proc- 
ess through which the fabric passes. A good 
method consists in calculating the quantity 
of material which must pass through each of 
the necessary processes to produce one cut 
of the goods. For example, we find that a 
cut of cloth which measures 45 yards fin- 


2800 are, Piedras bP prethe wie Coe 50 fds, 3S rsime 
btek org ee char Le ek 
‘fs ’ 


given month of 10,000 yards, averaging 40 
picks per inch. The equivalent of this prod- 
uct in 50-pick goods would be 8,000 yards. 
If in another month the product should be 
5,000 vards, averaging 80 picks per inch, 
the equivalent would again be 8,000 yards 
of s50-pick work. This reduction of the 
yardage makes the report much more valu- 
able for comparing the operations of the mill 
during different periods. 


ished, may require 200 pounds of wool to be 
sorted, 70 pounds of clean wool to be col- 
ored, 100 pounds of stock to be picked, 250 
runs of yarn to be spun, 55 yards of warp to 
be dressed, and 50 yards of cloth to be 
woven and finished. Each of these items is 
extended at the average cost of the process, 
fixed charges being calculated per woven 
yard of 50 picks per inch. The total of these 
items divided by 45 (yards of finished cloth 
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per cut) will give the estimated cost per fin- 
ished yard for labor and expense. If the 
cloth is made with a greater or less number 
of picks than 50, the average used for fixed 
charges is increased or diminished in corre- 
sponding proportion. 

There is but one proof of the accuracy of 
any cost estimate. When an inventory is 
taken and mill accounts closed, the yardage 
of the various fabrics manufactured during 
the period should be extended at their esti- 
mated cost, and the total compared with the 
actual cost as shown by the statement of 
profit and loss. 

Fig. 2 is a statement of the cost for fixed 
charges as indicated by Fig. 1, but reduced 
to a basis of 50 picks. The actual monthly 
production was 74,250 yards, 36 inches wide, 
36 picks. As were woven two 
widths in the loom the yardage was one-half 
this amount, or 37,125 yards, 36 picks per 
inch. 


the goods 


Assuming these looms to have been 
operated with the same efficiency on a cloth 
having 50 instead of 36 picks per inch, a 
proportionately would result. 
A simple calculation gives 26,730 yards of 
50-pick goods as the equivalent. As already 
explained, this reduction is made for the 
purpose of having a standard of 


less yardage 


production 
by which to calculate the average cost per 
yard of the so-called fixed charges, and by 
which to compare the product of different 
months. One yard of goods containing 50 
picks per inch is the standard by which the 
work of the mill is measured and the eff- 
ciency of its operation determined. 

Two important items of cost, interest and 
depreciation, do not appear in our state- 
ment, and have been omitted because they 
vary so widely among different mills. Care 
should be taken to allow for them in esti- 
mating the cost of goods. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the method of estimating 
the cost of a particular fabric. This esti- 
mate was based upon the averages obtained 
from Figs. 1 and 2. The different items of 
cost are first placed in the left-hand column; 
in the next column 


appears opposite each 


item the material or work required for one 
In the next two columns are the cost 
The total 


cut. 


averages for labor and expense. 
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cost per cut for each process is then ex- 
tended and placed in the columns at the 
right. These items are then added and the 
totals taken as the estimated cost of labor 
and expense per cut. 

The average cost per yard is found by 
dividing the total cost of raw stock, labor 
and expense by the finished yards per cut. 
These three items are in turn added and the 
result is the estimated mill cost of the fabric 
per yard. 

peteipiiainamtipe 

SILK THROWING. 
BY JAMES CHITTICK. 
(Continued from May.) 

In Europe also, and to a very limited 
extent here, the raw silk is given a cleaning 
preparatory to throwing. This is generally 
effected by passing the raw silk threads at a 
reasonable tension through thin slots in 
small metal plates. When a large lump or 
slug comes this will not pass through, and 
the thread stops there until the operator 
comes along and breaks off the imperfection, 
and starts the end going again. If a very 
fine place should come in the thread it 
would break under the strain, and the op- 
erator would then have a chance to pull off 
and remove this thin part. This cleaning 
process, under ordinary circumstances, will 
cost approximately 10 cents a pound; in 
many cases the money is well spent in view 
of the improved quantity and quality of the 
product, and in view of the fact also that it 
makes the throwing of the silk easier. If 
the throwster is asked to do it, however, he 
will charge for the process but makes no 


allowance on the cost of the throwing, and 
hence it is not much resorted to. 
The length of skeins into which the 


thrown silk is reeled is arranged to suit the 
convenience of the customer. It has been 
found that for two-thread organzine, made 
of any sized silk up to 14/16 denier, a length 
of 20,000 yards to the skein is convenient, 
and for coarser sizes, such as 16/18 denier, 
a length of 10,000 yards. For tram in 4, 5, 
and 6 threads, 5,000 yards is a good length, 
while 2 and 3 thread tram may be reeled to 
10,000 yards. If silk is to be used for very 
heavy weighting where its size will be greatly 








increased, shorter skeins than usual are to 
be preferred. 

It is desirable to have four crossings or 
tie bands, in each skein, carefully stitched in 
and carefully tied, with ample slackness to 
allow the silk to absorb its weighting with- 
out making these tie bands in any way tight 
upon it. In the reeling also great care 
should be taken to have a regular and quick 
traverse so that the crossings will be at 
a sharp angle and entirely regular. 

Thrown silk, of course, is subject to its 
own defects. Some of these are due to 
irregular tension in the doubling or other 
processes, which would make tight and slack 
Then there are cork-screw twists, 
loops, broken ends, missing ends from defec- 
tive doubling irregular lengths of skeins, 
poor crossings, poorly put in tie bands, ran- 
cidity of the oil used, etc. 

To ascertain the length per pound of a 
given size of silk, the following rule will be 
found convenient: Divide 4,465,000 yards 
by the number of deniers and the result will 
be the yards per pound. Thus a 13/15 denier 
silk is nominally supposed to run in size 
between the limits of 13 deniers and 15 
deniers, and should not average finer than 
13 1/2 deniers or coarser than 14 1/2 
deniers. Taking the average of 14 deniers, 
and dividing as above, a length of over 319,- 
ooo yards per pound will be found. A 12/14 
denier will have a greater number of yards, 

14/16 denier a less number, and so on. 

An average cocoon filament may run in 
size from 2 to 3 deniers, so it is evident there 
is no such thing as a 1 denier silk, or even 
2 or 3 denier silk as the single filament can- 
not be used by itself. As already stated a 
thread made by 3 cocoon filaments is about 
the finest that can be used. The 13/15 
denier size, which is the size of greatest use, 
is generally composed of about 5 cocoon 
filaments. 

[fi a 13/15 denier silk is to be thrown into 
organzine of 16-14 turns, it means that the 
individual thread must first have 16 turns of 
twist given it, and that then two of these 
twisted threads are to be doubled together 
and 14 turns of reverse twist given to them. 


ends. 
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It follows that the single thread will have a 
twist of 16 turns plus 1/2 of 14 turns, or 23 
turns in all. Now 319,000 yards per pound, 
the length of a 14 denier silk, is over 180 
miles long, so that a pound of it would reach 
in a continuous thread from New York to 
Philadelphia and back. Every inch of this 
great length would have to receive 23 turns, 
which would give the colossal amount of 
twist of over 264,000,000 turns for one 
pound. At a speed of 10,000 turns a minute, 
without allowing for an instant’s stoppage 
for any reason, and for a working time of 
55 hours a week, it would require 8 weeks 
for one spindle to twist up a single pound. 
This will make it clear that, for organzine 
spinning, a great many spinning spindles 
and a very great provision of power are 
prime necessaries. 

It is obvious, of course, that in this twist- 
ing process there will be a take-up or short- 
ening of the length of the silk. This will 
vary according to the conditions under 
which the silk is worked, and according to 
the thickness of the silk, the coarse sizes 
taking up more than the finer sizes. 

Silk is of an elastic nature. It can be 
stretched and if processed under consider- 
able tension, and if it were then allowed to 
remain set on the bobbins, it might not 
afterwards recover all of the stretch. This 
would compensate in part for the take up 
in the twist. This is likely to be the case if 
the silk is wound in the damp condition in 
which it comes from the hydro-extractor, as 
is sometimes done. Taking, however, aver- 
age sizes of silk and average organzine 
twists, worked under ordinary conditions, it 
is fair to allow from 4 to 5 per cent. for loss 
in length from this cause. To make suitable 
allowance on the cost sheets for this take up 
is very necessary, for it really makes a ma- 
terial money difference, but many people 
quite overlook it. 

In hard twist silks the take up is a serious 
matter and will vary much according to the 
nature and thickness of the silks and the 
twist given them. From Io per cent. at 45 


turns to 20 per cent. at 70 turns may repre- 
sent a fair average. 


There is also an invisi- 
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ble loss in the weight of silk when it is 
twisted very hard. This hard twisting is 
expensive, one quotation before me being as 
follows: “Hard twist organzine 20/18 turns, 
$1.15; 40/36 turns, $1.60. Hard twist tram, 
3 to 6 thread, 45 turns, $1.20; 75 turns, $1.70. 
Hard twist singles for chiffons, 13/15 deniers 
60 turns, $2.30.” 

On account of the gums in the skeins it is 
always difficult, and generally impossible, to 
wind the silk satisfactorily as it is received, 
as it catches at each of the gummy places 
when the skein revolves. To soften these 
gums and so facilitate the winding of the silk, 
a soaking process is resorted to. Suitable 
tubs or tanks are provided in which the 
skeins of silk are immersed in a solution of 
warm water, soap and oil. The oil best 
suited for this purpose is good olive oil, 
while good quality neat’s-foot oil is also very 
largely used. Some other oils, such as co- 
coanut oil, are employed, but they are very 
apt to become rancid in time, and for that 
and some other reasons they are not so 
desirable. Adulteration in the oils must be 
carefully watched for. 

The best soap to employ is a first class 
quality of white or green olive-oil soap, and 
the water, while warm, should never be 
heated to a point where it will begin to dis- 
charge the natural gum of the thread. In 
using the richest and best qualities of soap 
and oil, a lesser quantity will naturally be 
required to do the work than would be the 
case if poor qualities were used. 

The following is a good method of pro- 
cedure: Tubs or tanks of a convenient size, 
say 25 to 30 inches square, and of the same 
depth, should be provided, with water and 
steam connections. Escape pipes should be 
of ample size. Fill the tubs about half full 
of water and then add of finely shaved white 
or green olive-oil soap about one per cent. 
of the weight of the silk to be soaked, and 
also about one pint of good olive oil. Heat 
this and let it get thoroughly mixed and the 
soap entirely dissolved. Lower the tempera- 
ture to about 90° F. and put in the silk 
skeins well opened up. There should be 
water enough to entirely cover them. As 
they have a tendency to float they can be 
weighted down by a board cover which fits 
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loosely inside the tub and which is covere 
with smooth copper on its lower surface s 
as to prevent any damage to the silk. O 
this lid weights can be placed. It is cus 
tomary to soak silk over night, though s: 
long a time is not necessary. The major 
portion of the soap and oil used is absorb« 
and retained by the silk. 

(To be continued. 


——_____¢—____._ 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 

Trade depression has leit its impress 
the profits of the textile trade combines 
Fine Cotton Spinners, Ltd., finds its prot 
halved and the dividend falls from 12 to & 
per cent. Lancashire’s seven weeks’ lock 
out cost this $36,000,000 concern a sum 
excess Of half a million dollars. It cost th 
operatives’ unions two and a half times as 
much and the good done by the obstinacy 
of the cardroom workers who caused th 
strike is still invisible. 

The $34,000,000 Bleachers’ Association 
congratulates itself that loss of profit on its 
financial year has been limited to about 
$5,000 a week. For the third time in his 
tory ordinary stock pays no dividend and 
the return has never been better than 4 pe: 
cent. From new works, re-equipments and 
a central repair shop the bleachers hope to 
make more money in future. 

The $10,000,000 slubbing corporation 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers, arrives at 
the year end with $100,000 less to credit 
than it began with. It set out in Igoo to pa) 
7 per cent., and the two dividends it has 
yielded have been 2 1/2 and 2. “Slubbers’ 
have not yet solved the difficulty of contre! 
ing competition between their own branch« 
and are much harrassed by rivals on the oui 
side. The piece-dyeing combine, Braditor 
Dyers’ Association, does much better an 
its renunciation last year of the agreemen! 
which bound customers to send the B. D. A 
all, or nearly all, their work has had no pe! 
ceptible effects on either side. 


Non-actinic clothing for the tropics is not 
These notes mentioned its 


a new invention. 
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istence two or three years ago, since 
ien “red-backs” have come more into 
opical fashion. Actinic rays are the irri- 
nt ones which provoke ailments like 
rickly-heat, they are the blues and violets 
the spectrum, the photographically active 
ys. They can be prevented from reaching 
e skin, or the sensitive photo plate by the 
nterposition of a color-filter like the ruby 
glass or ruby curtain used in developing- 
ym lamps. 
[he commonest non-actinic fabric is cot- 
n khaki padded bright red on the under- 
side. It is not easy to print red to show 
bright on so dark a foundation, but the 
work is done regularly in Lancashire. Non- 


FIG. I. 


ictinic knitted underwear, red and orange 
mixture, is heard of. With this note a pat- 
term, Fig. 1, of non-actinic worsted venetian 
sent to the Textile World Record office. 
The warp is grandrelle green and gold, the 
red filling is thrown on the back and shows 
the front only faintly, giving the face a 
mixture khaki tone. The same effect is ob- 
tained in cotton and even white cotton ducks 
are now being made with a cardinal backing- 
weft. Several persons in this country are 
known to be interesting themselves in the 
m-actinic notion. (The sample can be seen 

t our Boston office.) 


The manufacturers and piece-merchants 
f the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
have been asked to say definitely whether it 

understood by trade custom that worsted 
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coatings when ordered to be of a certain 
weight shall be of that weight by themselves 
and without any addition of size, chemical 
or “other artificial method.” Respondents 
avoid the question of trade custom and 
record the opinion of their meeting that 
such coatings should be given a natural fin- 
ish only and that the practice of weighting 
worsteds is objectionable and should be dis- 
countenanced. 

A stand made some years ago against the 
weighting of clays with size and minerals 
has had the effect of curtailing the use of 
them. Another and perhaps a worse evil— 
in the shape of grease-dyeing—has taken 
their place. The cloth goes out dyed and 
pressed but unscoured, for scouring means 
loss of weight, and ounces per yard are the 
index of value in these fabrics. Grease- 
dved goods are principally exported and it 
is a marvel that anybody will stand the con- 
stant discharge of grease and color that is 
bound to come from them in hot climates. 
lt is curious that neither question nor an- 
swer names grease and that all parties have 
1ot agreed to denounce unequivocally a 
system which brings discredit on worsted 


goods. 


Cork-proofing has been in the air for 
some years back and a few thousands of 
Bradford capital are reported to have gone 
in the experiment. Goods waterproofed 
with cork are soon to make their public 
debut when more can be said of the effi- 
ciency of the process. Advance statements 
say that the cork is deprived of its resin and 
thus of its brittleness, is sliced into sheets 
finer than 1/250 of an inch thickness and is 
made to adhere to the fabric by simple pres- 
sure. It will be seen whether the cork sheet- 
ing is free from holes, durable in wear and 
beneficial to the draping of garments. Rain- 
proofers are for the present skeptical. 


“One practice I always made when I was 
designing,” says a worsted manufacturer in 
the best class of trade, “and I don’t know 
designers get without doing 


how along 
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something like the same. Suppose I know— 
as we all do this time—that gray is to be the 
rage. I warped up gray in a pattern loom 
in all likely and unlikely combinations. Be- 
ginning two and two of white and biack I 
exhausted the combinations up to certain 
numbers across the beam. I tied in all sorts 
of ends, put in all manner of fancy weaves 
and filling and out of a three or four-yard 
warp got perhaps hundred 
patterns. 


three or four 
“There would be perhaps two or three 
novel or suggestive squares out of the whole 
and obtaining them paid for all the trouble. 
They were the kind of notion that could not 
possibly be laid hold of in any other way. 
“No; there is no patent on the idea, but 
not all designers have the habit. 
man hasn’t, and would be better if he had. 
We had a batch of patterns down from Lon- 


Our own 


don this morning and among them some 
cutely ingenious things. I knew on sight 
the method that had produced them. If the 
man had waited to think out these combina- 
tions the patterns would 
years. 


not have been 


made for Those styles were acci- 
—intelligent accidents I call ’em— 
and before I am much older my designer 
shall experiment in the same way.” 


dents, sir 


The latest addition to the fashion in gray 
worsted fancies lies in the overcheck. Taste 
is tired of blue and green and although gray 
can be made to carry almost any coloring, 
the best informed opinion favors dull recs 
and tans. Buyers do not want “window- 
panes,” so that overchecks for the present 
have to be faint and broken and well elor- 
gated. Perhaps the checking grow 
more pronounced later. At rate over- 
checks and their colors are counting as im- 


will 
any 


portant points in the game. 
e + e 


White woolen and worsteds are a consid- 
erable line again this summer in dress fab- 
rics and a finisher of large quantities tells 


how he gets them up. When the original 


color is poor and he is not too busy the rou- 


tine is this: Scour, peroxide bleach, stove 
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and scour again. The bleaching discharg 
more color, but only sulphur gives 1 
requisite purity of white. So when o: 
process has to be sacrificed to hurry or t 
low prices it is the most expensive one, t 
bleach, that has to go. He sorts out t 
worst pieces for which peroxide is imper: 
tive and bleaches only them. 

My friend has a large white business 
which he has done his best to deserve ai 
in freedom from claims for damages ai 
stains the department is the most satisfa 
tory in his possession. The result has n 
been attained without organization or with- 
out trouble. It means the converting 
every man into a skilled workman who w 
look ahead and avoid mischiefs. 


| 
i 
1 


At preposterously low prices some adver- 
tising tailors offer guaranteed indigo serg 
suits. The indigo is the product of a former 
dyeing, for the serge is from pulled indigo 
rags. In the use of rags a smart advantage 
was secured when first ‘the British army) 
took to puttees, i. e., spiral leggings. These 
had to be khaki and manufacturers of the 
cloth were in unlimited trouble over shades 
and the permanence of the dye. It dawned 
on one manufacturer that the way out was 
to buy Government khaki rags. These had 
passed the test and with them as raw ma 
ternal the rest was easy. Until his com- 
petitors understood the position the orig- 
inator of this procedure had a capital time 


The French law of 1837 established tl 

ineter as the only legal and permissible unit 
of measure in France and provided fines for 
infractions. Laws in 1851 and 1905 con 
firmed and extended the original Act and 
made it possible to imprison as well as t 
fine those who have,in their places of bus 
ness “false weights or measures or other i! 
correct appliances for weighing or measu 
ing.” It does not appear that any of th 
Lyons millionaires have been committed 

jail yet, but several Lyons manufacturers 
have been fined. Inspectors have discov 
ered on the premises of these black and 
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callous criminals flat measures 120 centi- 
metres long with English yard and ell mark- 
ings on the obverse. The 
extra 20 cm. are blasphemies and the yard 
and ell treacheries; yet Lyons manufactur- 
ers have the hardihood to defend them. 
They say that they are always being told to 
give export customers the measures they 
require and that measuring and folding in 


All are illegal. 


certain non-metric lengths is an indispens- 
able condition of business. But the Lyons 
Bench has a tyranny to uphold and it will 
sacrifice the silk trade rather than the only 
legal system of measure. Consequently it 
has declined to give these miscreants the 
benefit of a “legitimate motives” clause in 
the Acts. The rascals must learn to love 
and respect the meter, though they have to 
go to convict stations to do it. Their friends 
abroad are quite acute enough to see that 
the metric system must be a beneficent one 
when all these measures are needed to en- 
force it. 

o 





Again from Spain evidence comes that the 
metric system can only be made absolute by 
compulsion. A royal order directs that no 
weighing machine or lever scale may bear 
any but metrical divisions. On any existing 
scales provided with more than one stand- 
ard all but metrical divisions have to be 
obliterated. Otherwise the inspector will 
decline to test the appliance and the usual 
result of using untested scales will follow. 


oe * e 


ig. 2, shows 
so-called “B. A. 
Britches”’—the Argentine wools, off-skirted 
from fleeces sent to America, which Amer- 
icans cannot afford under the tariff to im- 
port. “B. A.” is of course Buenos Ayres, 
“Britches” breech wool and the 
term indefinitely includes bellies, locks and 


pieces. 


An accompanying pattern, F 


what becomes of the 


signifies 


It has been said previously that 
these American leavings have been offered 
promiscuously in Bradford at low prices and 


in large quantities. Bradford makes of 


them excellent ladies’ cloakings in natural 


undyed color. They are spun coarse and 
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woven loosely with faint checks and the all- 
wool hard-wearing fabric comes in at a price 
that competes easily with goods made from 
cotton and rags. (The sample can be seen 
at our Boston office.) 


* * * 


Che Government's eye is on child-bearing 
women in factory employment and a return 





showing the number of married women with 
the proportion of widows among them now 
proceeds. The medical history of the chil- 
dren born to these women in 1908 is being 
followed as far as the first year of life and 
will be published. 

Cotton cardroom hands continue to com- 
plain of dust in card-grinding and stripping 
and to cry for compulsory dust removal 
plant. The medical officer of health of the 
weaving town Darwen speaks of the ill ef- 
fects of fluff and dust on the health of card- 
ing operatives. Cardroom hands suffer from 
chest complaints in Darwen, as do winders: 
weavers do not and the difference is ascribed 
to humidity and _ ventilation. 
hands are extraordinarily healthy. 

A Bradford doctor has made the aston- 
ishing statement that children were better 
cared for at home in the days before the 
Factory Acts. Mothers then kept even their 
six-year olds in a wage-earning condition of 
health. A professor who has studied the 
birth-rates in Lancashire and Yorkshire tex- 
tile towns announces that in fifteen vears, 


Size-room 
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unless change comes, we shall be in precisely 
the same position as to race-suicide as people 
in France. 

= * * 

Of 47 anthrax cases reported last year 18 
occur in the wool, 10 in the horsehair indus- 
try, 13 in hide and skin handling and 6 in 
other trades. Two cases of anthrax infec- 
tion in the heavy woolen, shoddy, area were 
particularly inquired into and with this re- 
sult. The material handled did contain in 
the one case 5 per cent. of shoddy, but it 
contained 80 per cent. of a “dangerous” 
wool, East Indian. In the other the blend 
was of pulled and washed stockings and cow 
and calf hair. Thus from another scrutiny 
shoddy and rags emerge with an unblem- 
ished character; the same cannot be said of 
wool, mohair, hair and jute which have all 
been vehicles of infection. 

a * 7. 

A British consular report gives these as 
the average daily wages of the Lyons silk 
trade: 

Tulle, men, $1.58 to $2, 10 hours a day. 

Upholstery, men, 76 to 84 cents; women, 
39 to 44 cents; children, 34 to 39 cents; mas- 
ter weavers, $1 to $1.39. 

Trimmings, men, 80 
cents. 


cents; women, 44 


The manutacture of upholstery and trim- 
mings is carried on in small workshops and 
there is no legal limit to the working time. 


a 


CORRECTION. 


In the answer to the question “A Print 
Cloth Mill” on page 134 of our June issue 
the cost of 125 looms at $60 each was incor- 
The 
should be 


rectly stated as $750 instead of $7,500. 
total cost of the equipment 
$27,210. 
a 
The Korean grass used in the manufac- 
ture of grass cloth is grown very thickly and 
is usually cut the second or third year and 
after planting the roots. 
a height of 4 to 5 feet and with a proper 
start and under favorable conditions yields, 
it is roughly estimated, about 3,000 pounds 


4 


to an area corresponding to an acre. 


The grass reaches 
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A STEAM POWER PLANT. 


BY CANTERBORY. 


A loss of efficiency in the boilers and 
engines may result from several causes, 
among which is the improper settings of 
boilers, high cost of the handling fuel, poor 
arrangement of piping, inexperienced help, 
the boiler feed water not properly heated 
and purified. The boiler settings may be 
poor with bricks fallen in allowing the heat 
to escape. Dirty tubes and accumulations of 
scale or mud are the greatest evils. These 
items alone have been known to raise the 
cost of fuel 12 and even 15 per cent. They 
are-easily overcome by proper blowing and 
scraping and the occasional use of a boiler 
tube cleaner. A better preventive for hard 
scale, however, is the addition of something 
to the feed water to dissolve the scale so 
that it can be blown out through the mud 
drum. Great improvements have been made 
in blowers whereby they are permanently 
set in the brick work at the back of the 
boiler and can be operated without opening 
any doors, thereby making it possible to 
blow the tubes and not interfere with the 
steaming of the boiler. 

In a mill that came under my observation 
it was the custom to blow the tubes from 
the front end every other day. They were 
burning hard coal screenings mixed with 
soft coal in a ratio of one in three, which 
gives very good results, but makes a large 
quantity of dirt. Blowers were installed and 
the tubes were blown three times a day and 
the same fuel used. The coal bill was re 
duced 4.85 per cent., making the blowers a 
160 per cent. investment over the cost the 
first year. 

The object of blowing boilers is to remove 
the sediment, broken scale and mud. This 
should be done every morning while getting 
up steam. The handling of the fuel is also 
important. A very handy and cheap way 
where hand firing is practiced is to have four 
wheel trucks with the truck bottom about 
even with the boiler door. This keeps the 
boiler floor clean and enables the firemen to 
coal the boiler quickly, thereby avoiding let- 
ting cold air into the furnace. 





Ol A LOOM STOP MOTION 


For mechanical stokers an 
conveyor is about the most 
method for handling the coal. 


endless belt 
economical 
At present 
iechanical stokers are advocated to a great 
xtent and in have shown as 
high as 16 per cent. saving over hand firing, 
but in other cases have shown a loss. The 
hand firing end of the question is an uncer- 
tain one. The man in immediate charge of 
the boilers is in the best position to deter- 
mine whether the firing should be light or 
heavy and how often coal should be applied. 
rrouble generally results when the manager 
the plant attempts to give directions re- 
sarding such details. A very good illustra- 
tion of this came to my notice a short time 


some cases 


ago. The salesman said he had a very good 
run of coal; the thermal units being so much, 
of ash so much and added that 
to be fired economically the coal must be 


the per cent, 


fired very light and often and be well damp- 
ened, They tried firing according to his 
direction, but failed to get the promised re- 
The notified and he 
said he would bring out a fireman to show 
During the two 
days the expert fireman had charge of the 


sults. salesman 


was 
them how to use the coal. 


boilers, the steam went low enough to slow 
down both engines and there was 92,600 


ounds of coal used. The next two days 


T 

the master mechanic who had charge of the 
power plant followed his own method of 
As a result there was 83,800 pounds 
of coal burned and the steam did not vary 


hring. 


over six pounds either day. The engines 
were indicated six times each day and in the 
last two days indicated about one per cent. 
lighter than the first two days. After de- 
ducting one per cent. there is still a differ- 
ence of 7,874 pounds, due to the change in 
the method of firing. 

It pays fully as well to cover exhaust 
steam pipes going to the feed water heaters, 
and the feed water pipes that carry the hot 
water from the heater or economizer to the 
boiler, as it does to cover the live steam 
pipes. A large saving is often made by add- 
ing an economizer to utilize the hot gases 
and the heat that the boiler does not absorb, 
to heat the feed water. In many cases this 
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otherwise waste heat is sufficient to heat 
water for manufacturing purposes and for 
the circulation pipes, if the plant is heated in 
that way. It is advisable to use part of the 
sections of the economizer to heat the feed 
water and use the balance for 


other pur- 


poses, 

If the indicated regularly, 
there is not much danger of there. being any 
waste, providing repairs are made when the 
indicator card the need. In many 
plants where an indicator is not used there 
is a large amount of waste. 


engines are 


shows 


A worn cylinder 
or leaky valves are very expensive things to 
let go and in the majority of cases the saving 
in one month would pay for the necessary 
repairs. 

One more important item is lubrication, 
which in the course of a year amounts to 
quite a sum in a well regulated plant. The 
force feed and the gravity feed systems used 
in connection with a filter are a good pay- 
ing investment. 

ssioneupercinsigielijieensicaiinaiei 


A LOOM STOP MOTION. 


An electric stop motion, invented in Scot- 
land, has_ recently patented in the 
United States and is described as follows: 
The stoppage of a loom is effected upon the 
breakage of a warp or filling thread or upon 
any occurrence that 
stop the work. 


been 


makes it necessary to 
The motion consists essen- 
tially in an electromagnetic detent appara- 
tus which is included in or controlled by 
such electric circuit and is particularly de- 
signed to be applied to existing looms with- 
out alteration. Accordingly, by the present 
invention the coil and the armature of an 
electromagnet are connected with the ordi- 
nary lever controlling the position, in its 
stepped slot, of the starting handle or ship- 
per lever, preferably by being mounted upon 
the bar which carries the weft fork, and one 
or other corelated with a reciprocating part 
of the loom, such as the hammer or the re- 
ciprocating lathe, in such a way that during 
the normal working one part can be dis- 
placed with respect to the other by the 
movement of the said reciprocating part. 
When the electromagnet is sufficiently ener- 
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gized, both parts and with them the lever 
with which they are connected, are displaced 
by such movement and caused to disengage 
the driving mechanism and so stop the loom. 

One form of the apparatus is shown in the 
perspective at Fig. 1. Fig. 2 is a longitudi- 


SSS 
ee ee eae 


WWE AAA MY 


nal sectional view 
showing electromagnet. 

The bar, a, carries the weft fork, b, 
mounted at one end; c is the bell crank ham- 
mer which actuates the weft fork and which 
is driven, through the arm, d, from the cam, 
e, on the iower shaft, f, of the loom; g is the 
pivoted lever actuated by the bar, a, to stop 
the loom by displacing the shipper lever, h, 
into the elongated slot, i. All these parts 
are as commonly arranged. 

The electromagnet, j, of the detent ap- 
paratus is secured on the bar, a, and the ar- 
mature, k, is mounted to be moved freely 
along the bar, a, by the hammer, c. When 
the electric circuit which includes the mag- 
net is closed, the armature, k, will be 
clamped magnetically to the bar, a, and the 
latter will therefore be moved on the for- 
ward stroke of the hammer or lathe to dis- 


place the shipper lever, h, from driving en- 


gagement and the loom will stop 
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The electromagnet, j, as shown, is con- 
structed of a cylinder of iron which is formed 
with an annulus to receive the energizing 
coil, j', and is bored to receive the spindle, 
k', of the spring-returned iron plate or cap 
armature, k. The spindle extends rear- 
wardly through the magnet core and is se- 
cured adjustably to a block, m, which is 
mounted to slide along the bar, a, and en- 
the hammer, c, either directly or 
through in adjustable finger, m’. A spring, 
n, is provided to return the armature and its 
spindle to the position in which they ar: 
shown in Fig. 2. 


oracves 
gages 
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DRAFT AS APPLIED TO COTTON YARN 
PREPARATION MACHINERY. 


BY BOLSTER. 


Throughout the series of processes used 
in the manufacture of cotton yarn, from the 
picker to the spinning frame inclusive, there 
is an attentuating action (or a drawing out 
of the stock), being performed, with a view 
to reducing gradually the weight per yard 
delivered from each process. 

The amount of reduction is dependent on 
the size or count of yarn to be produced, and 
each machine assists to some extent in at- 
taining the desired result. The amount of 
attentuation effected by any machine is re- 
ferred to as the “draft.” For instance, if 24 
yards of stock were fed into a machine in 
the same time ‘as 144 yards were delivered, 
the draft of the machine would be equal to 
144 divided by 24 or six. It must be remem 
bered, that while the draft in 
creases the length it decreases the weight per 


however, 


yard delivered. 

To illustrate this, let us assume that each 
yard weighs 300 grains; or a total weight of 
300 24 equals 7,200 grains for 24 yards 
fed into the machine. Assuming there is no 
loss as waste, 7,200 grains also equals the 
total weight delivered, but it is distributed 
over 144 yards in place of only 24 yards, 
making the weight per yard delivered equal 
to 7,200 divided by 144, or 50 grains per 
yard. 


While the length delivered is six times 
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the length fed, the weight per yard delivered 
is only one-sixth of the weight per yard fed; 
therefore if for every yard fed, six yards are 
delivered, the machine is said to have a draft 
f Six. 

Draft represents the ratio between the 
surface speed of the delivery rolls, and the 
surface speed of tire feed rolls of a machine; 
and the simplest method of finding the draft 
is to divide the length delivered by length 
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fed in the same time. Or divide the weight 
per yard fed by the weight per yard deliv- 
ered. 

The following list gives the usual range of 
draft used on the various machines for cot- 
ton carding and spinning: 


Bale Breaker (roller type)....30 to 40 
reakey FICeF oxi cesvcies cs 14Zto 2Y% 
Intermediate Picker with 4 

EE kop enennouke ieee es 3% to 4% 
Finisher Picker with 4lapsfed 3% to 4% 
Revolving Flat Card ........ 70 to 120 
Drawing Frames with 6 or 8 

OU TOE bosch ik vets dusaes 5 to 8% 
ME, £beeAa ca neeexnees 5 


COTTON YARN MACHINERY 


a fi 










First Intermediate with 2 

GE Be div schon sacdvere 3% to 5% 
Second Intermediate with 2 

GE OE boc cc kvecucaes ont 4% to 6% 
Fine Roving or Jack Frame, 

oh ab bieesy 6 emednwne 5% to 7 
Ring Spinning Frame with 1 

Or GE IU eae bs Sec ters , + we 
Mule (roller draft) with 1 or 2 

CE OO vcccvsaveneossicy 8 to 14 
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SPECIAL MACHINES FOR COMBED YARNS. 
Sliver Lapper, with 12 to 18 ends 


WE” +e er eoKuaad wade ees 1% to 3 
Ribbon Lapper, 4 or 6 ends fed, 4 to 7 
Comber, with 6 or 8 laps fed ....20 to 35 


On some of the modern combers now used 
for short cotton, the draft may reach 45 or 
50 when 8 laps are fed. 


TO CALCULATE DRAFT BY MEANS OF GEARING. 


means 
following 


To find the draft of a machine by 
of gears, pulleys, etc., apply the 
rule: 

Commence 
feed roll 


back roll or 
then following 


with gear on the 


as the first driver; 
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gears connecting feed rolls and delivery 
rolls; divide product of driving gears and 


diameter of delivery roll, by product of 
driven gears, and diameter of feed roll. 

In practice, the back roll may not actually 
be the source of motion, but this is assumed 
in order to simplify the tracing of driving 
and driven and may be used in the 
above manner in finding draft of any ma- 
chine where draft is employed. 


gears, 


To regulate the draft on the various ma- 
chines, a change gear is located at some con- 
venient point in the train of gears connect- 
ing the feed rolls and the delivery rolls, and 
any change in the size, i. e., the number of 
teeth, will change the ratio of the two rolls, 
and therefore, the draft. Gears used for this 
purpose are known as “draft change gears.” 

Whenever it is necessary to find the draft 
of a machine, time and circumstances do not 
always permit the surface speed, or the 
length fed and delivered to be found, there- 
fore, in practice it is customary to obtain 
what is termed a “draft constant” which can 
be used to obtain draft, or draft change gear 
as the case may require, without the neces- 


sity of performing a long calculation when- 
ever a change is to be made 
When draft gears are calculated from 


allowance must be 
made on fly frames and spinning machinery 
for the contraction of the stock through the 
introduction of twist. 


gearing constants, an 


g. I shows a diagram of gearing for 3 
lines of drawing rolls, and illustrates the ar- 
rangement generally used on slubbers, inter- 
mediates, frames, ring spinning 
frames, and the cotton spinning mule. The 
size of the gears may vary on some of these 
machines to accommodate the range of draft 
and diameter of rolls. Usually the front roll 
is the actual source of motion through which 
the other rolls are driven, but this fact may 
be ignored and the 60 gear on the back roll 
be taken as the driving gear and imparting 
motion to the 40 draft change gear, which is 
on the same stud as the “crown gear” of 95 
teeth, the latter meshing into the small gear 
of 15 teeth on the front or delivery roll; the 
ciameter of the delivery roll is 1 1/8 inch, 


Fig 
ig. 


roving 
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and the diameter of back or feed roll is 1 
inch, 

Applying the rule given, the draft of these 
rolls will be equal to 60 & 95 X 1 1/8 ~ 40 
x 16:x 3-2 JOR 

To find the draft constant for the same 
rolls and gearing, proceed as above, but 
omit the draft change gear, thus: 

60 X 95 X 9/8 +1 X 15 XK 8/8 = 427.5 
constant. 

This is a constant dividend; therefore to 
find the gear to give a required draft, we 
must divide constant by draft required. 

For example: What gear must be used to 
obtain a draft of 9 1/2? 

Then constant (427.5) divided by (o9. 
draft equals 45 gear. 

Again, if we desire to know the draft any 
particular gear will give, divide constant by 
gear. 

For example: What draft will a 50 draft 
gear give? 


un 


s— - 


27.5 divided by 50 gear equals 8.55 draft. 

As the draft calculations in carding and 
spinning room machinery are of consider 
able importance, the following additional ex 
planation is given to show that if one will 
make himself familiar with the rule for fig- 
uring speeds, he will have no difficulty what 
ever in finding the draft, provided that h 
always assumes the feed roll to be driving 
the delivery rolls. . 

To illustrate this, let us use the diagram 
again, and find the speed of the front roll to 
one of the back roll or feed roll. 


60 95 
drives X drives = 9.5 
40 15 


While the back roll makes one revolution 
the front roll makes 9.5 revolutions. 

Then 9 1/2 X 1 1/8 inch X 3.1416 = 
inches delivered from front roll, and 1 & 1 
inch X 3.1416 = inches fed in same time b 
back roll. As the draft equals inches deliv- 
ered divided by inches fed in the same time 
the draft in above case is: 

91/2 X 11/8 +1 X 1 = 10.69 draft. 

In the last portion of previous example 
3,1416 used to find the two circumferences 
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ancel each other and are omitted, leaving 
the diameter of front roll with the driving 
gears in dividend, and the diameter of back 
roll in divisor with driven gears; while the 
) 1/2 equals the ratio of speed. 

By combining the two equations we ob- 
tain 60 X 95 X 1 1/8 inch + 40 X 15 XI 
= 10.69 draft as given in last case. 

The gear on the end of the front roll must 
never be with the diameter of front roll, and 
the gear on the feed roll must never be on 
same side of equation or with the diameter 
if feed roll. 

While other rules may be used for obtain- 
ing draft, the above has been found to be 
more easily understood and applied in many 
cases ard it will apply on any machine from 
picker room to spinning room where draft is 


used. 
(To be continued.) 
Oo 


THE DRAFTING OF WORSTED. 
BY JOHN BROWN. 

In judging how much draft wool will 
stand in the drawing for worsted yarn sev- 
eral factors have to be taken into account. 
If we take the generally accepted standard 
that wool will always stand a draft equal to 
its length, allowances have to be made for 
difference in the staples of various 
growths, and for the various proportions of 
long and short fibers contained in each. 
Taking the ordinary Bradford 60s as our 
standard, a staple top may have fibers 5 1/2, 
5. 4, 3 and even 2 inches long. 

Before combing (still working on the 
average of ordinary 60s) the draft in the 
Backwash Gill should not be more than 
4 1/2 to 1; and in gilling operations before 
Noble combs, 5 to 1 in first gill and about 
5 1/2 to I in second gill, 

A good plan to determine what draft to 
use with a new lot is to dissect a few staples 
on a pulling board, Fig. 1. Then if a good 
diagram, Fig. 2, is obtained, draft to full ex- 
tent. If a poor diagram is obtained, Fig. 3, 
showing a large proportion of short fibers, 
the draft should be shorter or the result will 
be uneven and twitty yarn. 

To get a diagram, break off a piece of 
sliver from the top to test for the drawing. 


the 
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Or take an average pull from the sliver off 
the card to test for draft to be used in gill- 
ing before combing. Pressing one end of 
staple firmly on pulling board with thumb of 
left hand, draw the staple across board with 
right hand. The longest fibers will be laid 
on the board. Repeat this operation until 
nothing is left in the right hand. The dia- 
gram is then complete. The board should 
be covered with velvet which forms a fine 
surface for holding the fibers in position. 

The quality of wool is determined by the 





FIG, I 
fineness or diameter of the fiber. This is 
misleading to some extent. The staple 


shown in Fig. 2 
count. 


would easily spin to 60s 
Fig. 3, although equally as fine, 
would not make a satisfactory yarn if drawn 
to more than 50s. 

It follows that good judgment must be 
used in drafting. In making up a drawing, 
tops of various qualities and lengths of 
staple are blended to make a standard. The 
object of drafting is to distribute the shorter 
fibers so that an even sliver or thread may 
be produced. It would be possible to set 
the front and back rollers of a machine so 
that top measuring 2 1/2 yards to the ounce 
could be drawn down to the thickness of 
roving at one operation, but it would be so 
uneven as to be practically useless. This is 
the reason why in drawing, from 8 to Io or 
II processes are used, varying with the 
qualities of the material in hand. 

If good work must be done one rule must 
be observed in all drafting operations from 
the time the wool leaves the card until it 
leaves the spinning frame or mule. The 
sliver must not travel in the same direction 
in any two consecutive operations. 
to the 


Previ- 


ous introduction of the automatic 
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creel, all tops had to be unwound aiter leav- 
ing the comb before going through the first 
gill in drawing. The reason for this is that 
the ratch or distance between delivery and 
drawing rollers has always to be longer than 
even the longest fibers in the staple. Not- 
withstanding gills in early processes and 
carriers in the later ones there is always a 
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FIG. 2. 





danger of the shorter fibers being pulled 
through in a body with a tendency to make 
thin places. By turning the sliver at each 
operation most of this difficulty is overcome. 

If the draft is too short in the early proc- 
esses, the sliver when opened and held to 
the light has a dull, cloudy appearance. If 
too much draft is used the sliver shows de- 
cided unevenness, with thin and thick places, 
which can easily be detected by drawing the 
sliver through the hand. 

The methods of regulating draft are all 
practically on one principle, i. e., the speed- 
ing up or slowing down of the front roller. 
In backwashing, giiling and finishing in the 
combing processes and in gill boxes in the 
early stages of drawing, the fallers set the 
pace and both delivery and drawing off are 
variable quantities. The back rollers in all 
these cases must be set at such a speed that 
the fallers have a slight lead. This needs 
careful watching, for, if the lead is not 
enough, the wool does not get well down 
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into the pins, and some of it will ride over 
the points altogether. If, on the other hand, 
there is too much lead the fallers will disar- 
range-the shorter fibers and bad sliver will 
be the result. 

It must always be remembered that gilling 
is not a combing process; and that if the 
wool is not cleared in the comb itself, the 
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FIG. 3. 


subsequent operations cannot remedy that 
fault. In the later stages of drawing and 
spinning the speed of the cylinder is the fixed 
point and both draft and twist alterations 
are based on this speed. 

As will be.seen from Fig. 4, the bevel 
wheels on the back shaft driving faller 
screws are fixtures and determine the speed 
at which the fallers travel, while the wheels, 
A on the front roller side, and B on back 
roller side, Fig. 5, are easily changed. What- 
ever change is made the speed is relative to 
fallers. 

By altering the size of wheel on low shaft 
(speed wheel) the fallers may be made to 
travel quicker or slower, but this makes no 
difference to the draft. Another point to be 
remembered in drafting, particularly in 
short, fine wools, is that in the case of gills 
the front roller should always be set as near 
to the faller as possible, except in processes 
just after backwashing, where if wool is de- 
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livered too damp there is danger of pluck- 
ing. 

In reducing, roving and spinning, where 
the front rollers are a fixture, the last set of 
carriers must be set as near the nip of the 
front roller as possible. The object is to 
hold the shorter fibers in staple or thread 
until the last moment so as to prevent its 
being dragged and so cause unevenness. Of 






FIG. 4. 


course the same rule holds good in boxes 
where porcupines are used in place of gills 
or carriers. 

A good 60s giving a diagram like Fig. 2 
will stand a draft of 6 all through the 10 
processes of drawing, but always finish off 
with roving light enough to be able to spin 
with a low rather than too high a draft. 
Overdrafting in the spinning is an evil, and 
as this is the final process before passing 
into the piece the defect cannot be remedied. 
With a 6 draft allowance is made for altera- 
tions, either up or down, at the first and sec- 
ond weigh boxes and spinning frame. 

When the count and the weight per ten 
yards of top are given, the number of proc- 
esses and ends up at each operation may be 
determined by the amount of the draft the 
wool will stand. Thus if it is a poor short 
lot and will not stand over 5 draft and if the 
yarn is to be 60s, the number of ends put up 
in earlier processes will have to be reduced, 
resulting in reduced production. 

If it is found on examining the sliver at 
any given box that it appears to be either 
over or underdrafted, and if the draft is not 
known, a simple method of getting the exact 
draft, which always varies slightly from the 
theoretical draft given by counts of wheels 
and size of rollers, is to mark off say one 
foot of sliver as it is being fed to back roll- 
ers, break the sliver off close to the front 
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roller, then let the box run until the mark 
gets to back roller. If the amount delivered 
by the front roller is then carefully measured 
the exact draft is arrived at. 

Then by a simple proportion the wheel re- 
quired to give either a larger or smaller 
draft is easily determined. If a 20 change 
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FIG. 5. 


wheel on back shaft in gill boxes gives a 
draft of 4 to 1 and a draft of 5 is required, 
the new gear is easily calculated: (20 X 5) 
+ 4 = 25 wheel required. 

This saves calculating all the wheels and 
rollers in the box, assuming that the draft 
between faller and back roller is just suffi- 
cient to lay the wool well into the pins of 
fallers, an adjustment which, when once ar- 
rived at, does not need alteration except in 
extreme cases, as when changing from a lot 
that lays straight and even to a sort that is 
fluffy and springy, or the reverse. 

sienennenenaliipemiodsnngmes 

To England and the Straits Settlement, 
with a population estimated at 300,000,000 
people, England last year sold cotton goods 
amounting to $130,000,000, whereas, the 
total exports of cotton goods from the 
United States was $14,268,000, or less than 
England sold to Egypt. 


American mills have little more than 
made a beginning in the sale of cotton goods 
during the year 1908, which are as follows: 
To China England sold 554,000,000 yards 
valued at $49,000,000. United States sold to 
China 50,000,000 yards valued at $3,166,000. 
To Japan the sales of England amounted to 
$10,000,000, and the sales of the United 
States only $20,000. 
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Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquir 
ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions and Answers 





y pertain- 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Yarn Count and Weight of Cloth. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Please explain a quick way of calculating the 
weight per yard as well as the count of yarn for 
a given sample of worsted dress goods for men’s 
wear. I remember there is a method of calcula- 
tion in which the number 35 is a prominent factor, 
and which is very short Straight Line (1097). 

The method of calculation which “Straight 
Line” refers to has long been used for calcu- 
lating the weight of worsted goods, 35 being 
a prominent factor or constant because the 
worsted count indicates the number of 35- 
yard lengths per ounce. The best way, how- 
ever, of calculating the weight and yarn 
count for a given sample of worsted goods, 
best because the quickest and least liable to 
error, was explained in our June, 1908, issue 
in “A Talk on Textile Arithmetic” before the 
Lawrence Textile School. We have mailed 
a reprint of this “Talk” to “Straight Line.” 


The Cost of Shipping Textile Machinery. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


I should like some information regarding the 
shipping cotton mill machinery from New 
England to Southern points. Is the rate the same 
from different New England points and does it 
make any difference whether a lot of machinery 1s 
shipped from one place or comes from different 
points? Warner (1078) 
Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte, N. C 
is agent for many textile machinery builders 





cost ol 


, who 


in the North and who is constantly making 
shipments to Southern mills, has compiled 
comprehensive data on this subject which 
answers the above inquiry as follows: 

For the general information of Southern 
buyers it is perhaps well to mention that cot- 
ton mill machinery takes the same rates from 
practically all New England points. The 
classification is 6th Class Specific, and ap- 
plies to cotton mill machinery peculiar to 
cotton mills, also to roving cans; in straight 








or mixed car loads released; minimum car 
load 20,000 pounds; does not apply on elec- 
trical machinery, engines, boilers, blowers, 
shafting or pulleys. For estimating pur- 
poses the rate can generally be taken at fifty 
cents per hundred pounds. Also it makes 
very little difference whether an order comes 
from one single shop, or is split up and 
comes from two or three different shops, for 
it will almost always happen that there will 
be at least one car load from each one of 
the different points, and anything over but 
still less than a car load can be billed with 
the full car at the same rate. Occasionally 
small shipments can be made to the machine 
shops and reshipped with the machinery to 
advantage; this practice is peculiarly the case 
in regard to roving cans,—at the same time, 
I question whether it pays, because the cans 
are often damaged in transit by being 
bruised or mashed out of round, too little to 
make a claim on the railroad for damages 
and yet enough to render their use more or 
iess undesirable. 

It is manifestly impracticable to attempt to 
give a schedule of the weight of different 
kinds of cotton mill machinery, as there are 
differences in weights peculiar to each 
builder, not to mention difference in weight 
according to specifications by the same 
builder. At the same time, as our custom 
ers have often asked for information as to 
the number of machines of each kind consti- 
tuting a carload, I herewith 
approximate schedule as follows: 

Picking Machinery. 


append an 


Generally three one- 
beater finishers, or three machines of like 
size. 
Cards. 
flat cards. 


Four 40 or 45-inch revolving top 
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Sliver Lap Machines, Ribbon Lap Ma- 
‘-hines, Combers. Four 6-head combers, 
two sliver lap and two ribbon lap machines; 

r, ribbon lap machine in place of 6-head 
comber; all set up. 

Four &8-head combers, boxed, make a car 
load; cannot ship them set up. 

Drawing. Four 6-delivery heads, crated. 

Slubbers, Intermediates, Roving and Jack 
Frames. Four frames are usually consid- 
ered a car load, but if they are not too long, 
five can be squeezed into a large car; in the 
case of six, however, the shipment would 
be divided into two cars, as three machines 
will exceed the minimum car load rate. 

Spinning, Twisters and Spoolers. Six 
frames of average length constitute a car 
ioad. 

Reels. Fifteen to twenty, knocked down 
and boxed. 

Cone Winders. 
spindles each, shipped in sections; the weight 
will be only 14,000 or 15,000 pounds, but it 
will pay to ship at minimum car load rate 
of 20,000 pounds. 

Slashers. One standard slasher is usually 
shipped as a car !oad and must be placed on 

flat car; sometimes in a shipment of say 
five slashers, the ten cylinders can be placed 
on two flat cars and the rest of the machin- 
ery in two box cars, thereby saving one car. 
The actual weight per machine is only 12,000 
to 15,000 pounds, but it pays to bill it as a 
car load. 

Warpers. Eight complete slasher warpers 
with creels; or six complete slasher warpers 
with creels and fifty beams; or twelve slasher 
warpers without creels; or six leese warpers 
complete with creels and ballers; or eight 
warpers including without 


Two machines of 100 


leese ballers 
creels; or twenty beamers complete with ten- 
sion ends. 

Quillers. 
more boxed. 

Looms. Twenty plain heavy pattern 40- 
inch looms; other sizes in proportion. 

Cloth Room Machinery. Roughly speak- 
ing, two sets of cloth room machinery of 
average size for 40-inch goods constitute a 
ear load, viz: Two sewing machines, two 


Four quillers set up; six or 
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brushers with calender rolling machines, two 
folders, and two inspecting machines. 
Presses. These are strictly matters of 
weight, as they are relatively very small and 
compact. It will generally pay to have a 
first class press billed as a car load, whether 
it weighs 20,000 pounds or not. The small 
and lighter machines, however, can best be 
shipped at actual weight, less than car loads. 
Nappers. Two or three nappers. 


————_——— ee 


Scoured Wool for Worsted. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I find the following item in a recent issue of an 
English paper: “Piles of samples come every 
morning from Mazamet to Bradford, and the bids 
made to the agents are wired back to France for 
acceptance or refusal. Seldom do we topmakers 
pay all that the Roubaix scourers demand in the 
first instance.” This would indicate that scoured 
wools are used for the manufacture of worsted in 
Europe. As we use grease wools almost exclu- 
sively in this country for worsted, I write to ask 
for further information on this point. 

Topmaker (1091). 

This question has been referred to our 
English correspondent who makes the fol- 
lowing report: 

This French skin wool is certainly used 


by combers. The trade in Mazamet wools 


is relatively of recent growth, say 10 to 15 


years, and it runs up to some 25,000,000 
pounds now. The shorter staple go for 
carded woolen and hosiery, the larger for 
worsted tops. I understand that it is usu- 
ally blended with other sorts for topmaking. 

Mazamet wool, I am told by Anglo-Cana- 
dian friends, is suitable for American cards 
and a lot of it is used now in the Canadian 
knit goods business. From returns at hand 
[ see that $111,000 worth was imported into 
Canada in ten months of 1908. Our topmak- 
ers buy a considerable amount of scoured 
colonial wools. You will find in the wool 
catalogues scoured combing and _ scoured 
clothing varieties. Many claim that it is 
better to buy in the grease; that scouring, 
drying and repacking does not improve the 
wool from the user’s point of view. By 
others this is denied, as they claim the wool 
is not injured if the scouring and drying is 
done properly. Apparently some prejudice 
against scoured wool has arisen from want 
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of care or skill on the scourer’s part. At 
any rate something depends upon the way 
the preliminary treatment is done. Brad- 
ford does a good business in importing dirty, 
greasy Cape wools and exporting them in a 
finely scoured condition. 

Wool arrives from Australia in both con- 
ditions and buyers take their choice. There 
is a good wool scouring industry in Aus- 
tralia, in which some fortunes have been 
made. Scouring reduces the bulk and hence 
the freight and it leaves the buyer knowing 
what the yield is and he puts his price ac- 
cordingly. I am told that the “Americans 
have been behaving like lunatics” at the 
current London sales and paying twopence 
a pound more than other people for practi- 
cally the same article. Traders seem to 
think that native optimism and the reaction 
from depression has something to do with 
the bidding. It is also supposed that the 
Americans will find they have paid too dear 
before their purchases are spun and woven. 

Wessex. 
a 
Tying a Weaver’s Knot. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Will you explain the best method of tying a 
weaver’s knot as applied to the winding of soft 
spun hosiery yarns running from 6s to 20s in size? 

Weaver (1085). 

The sketches show the 

method of tving a weaver’s knot and also the 


accompanying 


3B A B lA . 
B® 
A B A 


FiG, I. 


common knot that is in nearly all cases used 
on winding and spooling machines. 
Fig. 1 shows two threads, A and B, which 
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are first held at the crossing point by the 
forefinger and thumb of the left hand. Then 
taking hold of the lower etd of B, carry it 
over the thumb of the left hand and around 
the back of the upper end of B, thence be- 
tween B and A, as shown in Fig. 2. By 
means of the thumb of the right hand turn 
the upper end of A over B and hold same 


B 


A A 


FIG. 4. FIG. 5. 


with thumb of left hand in position shown 
in Fig. 3, while with the right hand pull on 
the lower end of B until the knot is tight. 

Fig. 4 shows a knot which is started as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, but instead of only 
passing B around its upper end, and then 
over A as shown in Fig. 3, the thread, B, 
after going over the left thumb passes 
around the back of both A and B at the 
point where they both cross, then between 
A and B; now turn down the upper end of 
A as before and pull tight on B. 

Fig. 5 shows a common loop knot usually 
used by winders. In this case both threads 
are manipulated side by side as one thread 





A 


FIG. 3. 


by passing the ends, B, over the left thumb 
and then through the loop thus formed and 
then pulling tight. 
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There are several other knots which differ 
but slightly from those given. 


Bolster. 


Manufacturing Buckram. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We would like to get information regarding the 
manufacture of buckram, including the description 
of the cotton fabrics required and also the process 
of finishing. Buckram (1092). 

The different kinds of material to which 
the name buckram is applied are many and 
various. The original buckram is a cloth 
woven with jute counting about 20 by 18 
threads to the square inch. This is stiffened 
with dextrine or British gum to such a de- 
gree that it cracks or breaks if bent. Buck- 
ram is used extensively at the present time 
as a foundation or stiffening for the moulded 
or padded parts of garments. Cotton buck- 
rams are woven in various grades and 
weight according to requirements. The 
tailoring trade requires it heavy enough to 
keep the garment in shape and it is thus 
necessary to have it heavily stiffened. The 
average cotton buckram has about 34 by 32 
threads per square inch of coarse yarn. The 
material in an unfinished state is very ab- 
sorbent and spongy. The goods are 
bleached before being colored. 

Montrose. 
ctaiecticinageatieilijinncnnisagaiileisa 
Help Required for the French and Bradford 
Systems. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

How much help would be required to operate 
the following worsted yarn machinery on the 
Bradford and French systems respectively. Would 
this amount of machinery give an approximate 
production of 100 Ibs. per hour of 2/40s yarn from 
a half blood staple top. 


FRENCH SYSTEM. 


Screw gill baller 

First drawing frame 
Second drawing frame 
Third drawing frame 
Reducing frame 
Slubbing frame 
Intermediate frame 
Roving frame 

Finishing roving frames 
680-spindle mules. 


BRADFORD SYSTEM. 


foe i ol 


Screw gill baller 
1 Can gill box 
2-spindle gill box 


2 


I 2-spindle drawing frame 

I 4-spindle drawing frame 

1 8-spindle drawing frame 
8-spindle finisher frames 
16-spindle roving frames 
32-spindle dandy roving frames 
12 200-spindle spinning frames. 


Would we require just one-half of the number 
of spindles for twisting that we do for spinning? 
f How much more yarn would be obtained by the 
French than by the Bradford system? 


Bradford (1094). 
In addition to overseer and helper for 
doing odd jobs the following help would be 
required for the French machinery: 
Operatives. 
Ist screw gill 
Ist and 2d drawing frame 
3d and reducing frame 
Slubbing 
Intermediate 
Roving 
2 finishers 


Total per set 
Mules require: 
1 mender 
2 piecers 
I creeler. 
This makes a total of 4 helpers for every 
1,400 spindles. : 

The following help is required for the set 
of open drawing, Bradford system: 

Ist screw gill faller, I can gill box, 1 
helper. 

_ 1-2 spindle gill box, 1-2 spindle drawing 
frame, 1 helper. 

1-4 spindle drawing frame, 1-8 spindle 
drawing frame, 2-8 spindle Finishers’ frame, 
1 helper to these 4 boxes. 

4-16 spindle Roving frame, 1 helper. 

8-32 spindle Dandy roving frames, 2 help- 
ers 4 boxes each. 

The following help is required for twelve 
200 spindle spinning frames: 

2 end lappers to follow doffers 
1 bobbin layer 
1 bobbin taker off 
2 creelers, to put rovings in 6 frames 
each, and clean carriers 
jobber 
nipper to sweep floor, etc. 
piecers to mind 2 sides each 
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2 piecers to mind 3 sides each end of 
the room 
5 doffers. 


The French and Bradford drawing should 
each turn out 100 pounds per hour. Of 
course, much depends on the staple, as to 
what drafting the fibers will stand. The bet- 
ter the top the heavier the turn out. 

It is not necessary to have one-half the 
number of spindles for twisting that is 
required for spinning. The number of twist- 
ing spindles depends on the count and the 
number of turns of twist. Five or at the 
most six twister frames of 140 spindles each 
should handle easily the output of 12-200 
spindle spinning frames. This would re- 
quire: 

8 helpers (twisters) 

1 bobbin layer 

1 taker off 

I assistant overseer. 
The advantage in weight turned off would 
certainly be in favor of the French system 
but no definite figures can be given. Always 
remember that the poorer the top, that is, 


the greater amount of short fibers, the 


: 2 Pe 
sreater will be the advantage of the French 
‘ John Brown. 
—_—_—_—_—_——— NE 


system. 


Ribbers for Hosiery. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I want to make children’s ribbed hosiery and 
should like to know who are the builders of the 
ribber that makes goods like the sample enclosed. 
You will notice that the welt is as perfect as the 
one made on the expensive flat machine. 

Also kindly inform me what are the proper 
sizes for the ribber and number of needles for the 
following footers: 


cylinder with 120 needles 
cylinder with 136 needles 
cylinder with 148 needles 
cylinder with 160 needles 

-inch cylinder with 172 needles 
Y4-inch cylinder with 188 needles 
¥%-inch cylinder with 200 needles 


As you will see my machines are all fine gauge 

and correspond to 17 needles to the inch. 
Revere (1093). 

I would use a 4 1/2 inch ribber with 200 
needle footer, 3 3/4 The ribber 
should have 280 or 300 needles if a very fine 
A 240 needle ribber 4 


inches in diameter also makes a very nice 


inches. 


hose is to be made. 
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hose. The number of needles and diamete: 
of machine should correspond with the othe; 
footer. For example: 


200 needle footer 240 rib 
188 needle footer 228 rib 
172 needle footer 212 rib 


160 needle footer 200 rib 


The rib frames must have a cylinder 1/4 
inch larger than the footers. Atwood. 


nin 


American and European Methods of Wool 
Carding. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give me information on American meth- 


ods of woolen carding, to cover the following 
points: 


The cost of a set of woolen cards of good make. 
Working of machine. 


Production in 10 hours of 1, 2 and 3 runs. 
Number of mule spindles supplied by card. 
Necessary help to 5 sets of cards. 

Number of spindles per operative in spinning 
room. Wilson (987). 

We published in our issues of November 
and December, 1907, several replies to this 
question and give below some additional let- 
ters bearing on the same question. 

There is a great difference among carders 
as to the best kind of card, but to my mind 
the best for all kinds of work is one with the 
cylinder 48 inches wide and 60 inches in 
diameter, a self feed on the first and second 
breaker and finisher, two 12-inch doffers on 
the finisher and ‘31 rings on each doffer—one 
ring for spare end. 

The prodiiction of a set of cards of this 
size will be about 450 pounds of 1 run yarn, 
375 pounds of 2 run, and 325 pounds of 3 
run. Some carders would do a little more 
and others not so much. 

A set of cards of this size would cost about 
$3,500. If the shoddy was taken direct from 
the rag picker to mix with the cotton and 
wool it would be better to have a metallic 
breast on the first breaker, which would cost 
about $300 more. 

This card would supply a 400-spindle mule 
and one operative will run the mule. To 
run five sets of cards would require an over- 
seer, two card cleaners, three card tenders, 
and one picker man. Jefferson. 
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The cost of a set of good cards depends 
on the size and the number of cards in a set, 
whether three or four, and whether they are 
fitted with iron or wooden cylinders, etc. 
[hey may be purchased from $1,500 for a set 
of first and second breakers and finisher, 40- 
inch card, up to about $4,500 for a set of 60 
by 60 with iron cylinders, strippers, workers, 
first and second breakers, and a double 
card finisher with Bramwell feed, balling 
head, creel, Apperly feed, and card clothing. 
These cards may be adapted for taking off 
either two spools of roving with 30 ends 
each, or 4 spools with 20 ends each. If on 
1 run work the card would do better on the 
2-spool card. On heavy work the ends 
would be apt to tie together a good deal on 
the 4-spool finisher on account of the rings 
being narrower. On 3 run work the 4- 
spool card is capable of a considerably larger 
production by reason of not having the extra 
card in the set, but in my opinion the extra 
card more than pays for itself in improving 
the work and it costs no more for labor to 
operate. There are several makes of good 
cards on the market, most of which are built 
in this way and it is economy for manu- 
facturers to buy the best. 

Assuming that the stock to be carded has 
been picked, oiled and cleaned properly and 
is brought to the cards in sheets, or better 
still, conveyed by a blower to a bin back of 
the card, which is cleaner and saves labor, 
it is ready for the feeder. This feeder weighs 
the stock and gives a uniform feed for the 
card and should be always carefully looked 
after by the carder and his assistants. It 
should be fed evenly the whole width of the 
feed box so the stock will rise evenly on 
the spike apron and should not be allowed to 
run too long without refilling, neither must 
it be overcrowded in the filling. In the feed 
box is a comb for brushing back the stock, 
preventing it going forward in bunches when 
the spike apron is in motion. This should be 
given careful attention, have a medium 
sweep and not set too high or run too fast 
when the stock is light and fluffy. It should 
be set so that when the feed box is filled with 
stock the teeth of the comb will be about 
half an inch from the teeth of the spike apron 
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and the speed should be changed on different 
grades of stock. If it runs too fast on light 
and fluffy stock it will be apt to fan the stock 
back into the feed box and give uneven 
weight. The teeth of the spike apron should 
not be allowed to become bent or filled with 
short stock, dirt or grease. They need the 


same care in regard to the speed as the 
comb. 


(To be continued.) 
__ Oo 


Wages in Knitting Mills. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

What are the working hours for a knitting mill, 
and how are the scale of wages counted? When 
we pay a weekly salary is it to be figured by so 
many hours a day or six working days? Is Satur- 
day a full working day or only half a day? Also 
what is the average salary paid a circular machine 
knitter working on Brintons, Scott & Williams, 
and Stafford-Holt? Morefield (1082). 

The price of labor and the gauge and 
quality of work vary so in the different 
localities that it would be impossible to give 
any set rate. I have paid all the way from 
75 cents to $2.50 per day of 10 hours, ac- 
cording to price of labor at the time. The 
best operators are always the cheapest in 
the end, as they produce more, make less 
waste and cause a smaller percentage of 
needle breakage. To get at the real cost of 
knitting, the quality, quantity and needle 
breakage should be taken into account and 
the operator paid according to results ob- 
tained. 

The best way to get at the labor cost of 
knitting is to calculate the cost per pound, 
which should run from 1/2 cent to 1 1/2 


cents, including fixers’ and overseers’ wages. 
The overseers should be held responsible for 
the quality of the work, and should be al- 
lowed within reasonable limits to arrange 
the wages to suit conditions. 
8 to I inch needles should cost about 1/2 


No. 8 yarn on 


cent. No. 30 yarn on 14 to I inch needles 
should cost about 1 1/2 cents. Yarns and 
gauges can be calculated in proportion. Alli 
hands are paid by the hour, losing all time 
off, excepting possibly the overseers and 


very best fixers. Madison. 
ED 


Of last vear’s cotton crop, our home con- 
sumption was 2,198,000 bales in Southern 
mills, and 2,030,000 in Northern mills. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 

The new spring selling season for 1910 
has opened since our last writing and is now 
in full swing. Quite a number of buyers 
have visited the primary market and orders 
are being placed freely. These orders are 
larger and there are more of them than 
have been placed up to this time a year ago 
and we already learn of some manufacturers 
who claim to have all the business now that 
they can take care of for the present. It 
does not necessarily follow that these mills 
are sold up for the season by reason of the 
withdrawal of their lines, but it is quite cer- 
tain that some of them have sold up to the 
limit of their yarn purchases and now find 
it will be necessary to pay advances for 
more material, and they are getting out of 
the market until the prices to be obtained 
for merchandise bear a better relation to the 
raw material prices. The price situation is 
difficult of explanation. From all sources of 
information that the jobber has, he learns 
that yarns of all descriptions are from one 
to two cents a pound higher than they were 
a year ago, but at the same time, manufac- 
turers and agents are offering their produc- 
tion to him at last year’s prices. True, 
there are some exceptions to this, as in case 
of the line of three taped goods that were 
sold last year at 57 1/2c., but are now being 
held at 60c., although in that same manufac- 
turer’s line are some numbers that are re- 
duced 2 1/2c. per dozen. 

In going through several lines of straight 
ribbed vests with buyers it is noticed that 
there is a strong tendency toward the 
plainer trimmed goods. The trade seems to 
have had enough of the wide fancy lace trim- 
mings, wide lace yokes and gaudy effects 
and are taking in preference, those styles 
with plain mercerized trim or with pearl 
edge trim or narrow 


imitation of hand 


crochet, of which there are a great many 


ee 


numbers in the market at from 85c. to $1.00. 
In the better grades of straight vests, the 
trade are taking quite freely of those made 
with imitation oriental lace yokes. These 
are shown in a variety of patterns at $1.75 
to $1.85. 

The Lewis Jones Knitting Company an- 
nounce that they have discontinued making 
ladies’ shaped ribbed vests and pants for 
1910 and are using the machinery to make 
ladies’ combination suits and are offering 
a mercerized trim umbrella garment at 
$3.37 1/2 for ordinary and $3.50 for extra 
sizes, on which it is reported some large 
orders have been placed. 

Combination suits in all grades became 
very scarce in the month of May and June 
and as a consequence, several manufactur- 
ers have added them to their lines for an- 
other year and some exceptionally attractive 
garments are being shown, and it is inti- 
mated by some of those who are interested 
that some manufacturers who are showing 
samples will have difficulty in producing the 
goods at the prices offered. This refers 
especially to the plain stitch suits being 
shown in the neighborhood of $3.50. 

Buyers are showing a preference to plain 
stitch goods in all lines and shaped vests and 
pants are being offered made of plain cloth 
as low as $1.40 and some very excellent 
looking mercerized trimmed vests are being 
sold at $1.75 with torchon trimmed pants to 
match. 

Men’s balbriggan shirts and drawers to 
retail at 25c. and Soc. are being offered at 
practically last year’s prices. - We have 
learned of a few advances on 25¢. grades of 
about 2 1/2 per cent., but on the other hand, 
we hear of other manufacturers having re- 
duced their price about the same percent- 
age. This has been done, not by changing 
the price or discount, but by adding a band 
front to the shirts and an extension strap to 





the drawer, which means an increase in cost 
f fully the above mentioned amount. 

Men’s full combed Egyptian yarn balbrig- 
gans are being shown as low as $3.25 with 
hem tail shirts and bone button drawers, 
with 12 1/2c. additional for pearl buttton 
drawers, and with 25c. additional for looped 
rib tail on the shirts. 

We note that for the coming season a 
umber of manufacturers are showing men’s 
balbriggan drawers with sewed on anklets 
and we have been given to understand that 
this means a difference in the cost of about 
1oc. per dozen which buyers are taking ad- 
vantage of. It is claimed by many that this 
is preferable to a looped on anklet, inas- 
much as a stitch may be broken when sewed 
on and only effect the one stitch, whereas, 
if the anklet is looped on and a stitch be- 
comes broken, the whole anklet becomes 
loosened. 

Fall business remains in about the same 
condition as existed at our last writing. 
There have been no changes in prices since 
then and little business has come forward. 
There is a feeling among jobbers, agents 
and manufacturers that the coming fall will 
witness a good demand for merchandise and 
all are looking forward to a very active busi- 
ness on knit underwear when the season 
opens. 

HOSIERY. 

There is apparently a satisiactory feeling 
on the part of most hosiery manufacturers 
in regard to the business for 1910. The 
selling season has been open for several 
weeks and while there has been no extraord- 
inary demand for merchandise of any de- 
scription, the manufacturers of the seamless 
lines claim to be taking a fair amount of 
business each week. Buyers are not plung- 
ing in any sense of the word, but are con- 
tinuing a conservative policy adopted at the 
opening and placing their orders carefully. 

The general impression is that stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and retailers are very 
low and that business of good volume is 
looked for. As to the price situation, quo- 
tations are the same as last year in most 
cases, but in some few instances, advances 
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of 2 1/2c. per dozen are being asked and 
when the buyer comes to these conditions, 
he usually sidesteps and begins to look 
around for a substitute number. 

Some of the larger and best known manu- 
facturers of seamless goods claim to be in a 
position now to decline business for early 
delivery and those buyers who must have 
early deliveries are beginning to take more 
notice of the smaller makers who in many 
cases are asking slightly higher prices. 

The full fashioned end of the business is 
almost at a standstill. However, these man- 
ufacturers are patiently marking time until 
the tariff question is settled and some buy- 
ers whom we have talked with seem to be 
under the impression that manufacturers of 
fashioned goods wili have plenty of business, 
whether the Dingley rates are continued or 
the new advanced rate is put into effect. 

Retailers report a very active June busi- 
ness. Tans and bronzes have been in good 
demand; in fact, all plain colors have been 
taken quite freely and blacks are by no 
means lagging behind. The past two weeks 
there has developed quite a call for ladies’ 
whité hose, which in most cases there has 
been no difficulty in taking care of, as we 
find many jobbers and retailers have a stock 
of white on hand. Tans and whites for chil- 
dren have had the call and tans especially 
have been very scarce all during the season, 

Sijeapantens ainihiilapeaes 
Sizes of Hosiery. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Will you publish the standard lengths of ribbed 
hosiery, cotton and woolen, in all sizes from 4 to 
10 1/2 inches, measuring from bottom of heel to 
top of welt? Also state proper length of rib top 
on half hose and length of leg in sizes 9 1/2 to 
11 1/2 inches? Adams (1088). 

The standard lengths of ribbed hosiery 
from top of welt to the bottom of heel is as 
follows: 

Sizes: 4, 4 1/2, 5,5 1/2, 6,61/2, 7,7 1/2 
8, 8 1/2, 9, 9 1/2, 10, 10 1/2. 

Inches: 12, 12, 15, 15, 18, 18, 21, 21, 24, 
24, 27, 27, 29, 29. 

On half hose the ribbed top should run 
5 1/2 inches long for all sizes and the length 
of the leg without ribbed top should meas- 
ure: 
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Sizes: 
Inches: 


9 1/2, 10, 10 1/2, II, II 1/2. 
7 1/2, 8, 8 1/2, 9, 9 1/2. 
Fillmore. 
a 
EQUIPMENT FOR A HOSIERY MILL. 
BY ATWOOD. 
For a hosiery mill making goo dozen of 
boys’ 2 by 1 and 1 by 1 ribbed hose per week 
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for the dyehouse and the engine and boiler 
room. It is well to have the dyehouse at 
least 5 feet from the main mill. Keep the 
dyehouse as near the boiler as possible as 
the largest amount of steam is used in this 
department. It is more economical to put 
in the best engine and boiler as well as a 
heater. The heater will pay for itself in the 


Shipping and Finished Stock 


— — — 40° 


Boarding 


Room 


Dyehouse 


FIG, I. 


a capital of not less than $20,000 wili be nec- 
essary. The first step in building a mill is 
to build it large enough so that an increase 
in the production can be made. Fig. 1 
shows the ground plan of a mill for a pro- 
duction of 1,800 dozen per week. The mill 
should be two stories high with 2 basement. 
The basement can be used for storing yarn 


and shipping goods. One floor can be used 


first year in the saving of fuel. 

In arranging the machinery in the knit- 
ting room have everything as convenient for 
the knitters as possible. Locate the yarn, 
tops, oil, etc., near by and in that way the 
production and incidentally the wages of the 
operatives will be increased. For example, 
I had a line of loopers in our mill and the 
girls had to bring their own work half wav 
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wn the room. They were getting out 
nly 35 dozen per day and making from $4 
) $5 a week. I had the fixer give the girls 
ie work morning and noon and now the 
ame girls are looping 45 to 50 dozen per 
lay and making from $6 to $7 per week. 
efore the change the girls were dissatisfied 
ind it was hard to get help, but now we can 
cet all the help we need as they can make 
is much in the hosiery mill as they can in 
any Other mill. I adopted the same plan 
vith the knitters. They had to go to one 


Looper Table 


Ribbers 


Knitting 


end of the room for yarn and tops. I took 
the yarn and tops and put them at each end 
of the room and divided the knitters, so that 
one-half of the help got their yarn from one 
end of the room, and the other half from 
the other end. By doing this the production 
was increased to 50 dozen a week. 

Fig. 2 shows the plan of the knitting 
room. The following machinery will be 
needed in this department: 

Fifteen machines for footing, one, size 5; 
two, size 6; three, size 7; four, size 8; five, 
size 9; for medium grade hose. 

One, size 5, 2% in. diam. 96 needles. 

Two, size 6, 21% in. diam. 104 needles. 

Three, size 7, 234 in. diam. = 112 needles. 

Four, size 8, 3 in. diam. 120 needles. 

Five, size 9, 314 in. diam. = 128 needles. 

The size 9 machine can be used for the 


a — 


4 
> 

* 

3 


Machines 
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size 10 by adding to the foot changing 
chain. Twenty rib frames will be needed for 
the above machines: 
One, size 5, 3'4 in. diam., 120 needles. 
Two, size 6, 314 in. diam., 128 needles. 
Four, size 7, 334 in. diam., 136 needles. 
Five, size 8, 4 in. diam., 148 needles. 
Eight, size 9, 414 in. diam., 156 needles. 
All the above ribbers are for 1 by 1 hose. 
lf 2 by 1 hose is wanted an extra cylinder 
for machines cut accordingly is needed, or 
get the machines half 1 by 1 and half 2 by r. 


~ NN 


Inspecting & 
Mending 
Gee Cees 


FIG. 2. 


Six loopers 16 points to the inch for the 
grade of goods to be manufactured will also 
be needed. 

The tables in the finishing department 
extend the full length of the room. Closets 
and racks for stock goods must also be pro- 
The dyehouse has two oxidizing 
cages 10 by 6 ft. with two compartments 
each; one tom-tom for 100 pounds of goods; 
one laundry machine and two hydro-extract- 
ors. One hydro-extractor will do the work, 
but it is preferable to have two. One can 
be used for the goods as they come from the 
tom-tom and the other for the finished 
More satisfactory results can be ob- 


vided. 


goods. 
hydro-extractors 


tained by using two as 


otherwise a competent dyer would have to 
be emploved and this would not pay in a 
the boiler 


small mill. The man in charge of 
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For the 
boarding room there will be needed a ho- 
siery dryer and a six drawer dryer of 500 
dozen capacity. 

The equipment of a hosiery mill should be 
of the best. A lot of small articles are needed 
such as wrenches, machinery tools, a small 
lathe, emery wheel, vises, shafting belts, etc. 
If half hose is to be manufactured the fol- 


can look after this department. 


lowing machinery is necessary for a daily 
production of 150 dozen per day 200 needle 
hose: 

Twenty knitting machines, 3 1/2 inches, 
diameter. 

Ten knitting machines, 3 3/4 inches, di- 
ameter. 

Ribbers for making tops 200 needles. 

Seven machines, 3 inches, diameter. 
Six loopers, 18 or 20 point. 

ee 


THE OPERATION OF A BRAIDING PLANT. 


BY ANTRIM 
The amount of machinery needed for the 
production of braided shoe laces, and other 


kindred lines of braids, to produce goods on 
an economical basis, requires an initial ex- 


penditure, seemingly out of all proportion, 


to the amount of goods produced. The 
capital varies with the kind of laces to be 
made. Laces are made on machines varying 
from 17 to 121 carriers. A 17 carrier ma- 
chine bought for $19, whereas a 
braider with 121 carriers would cost about 
$150, and probably the 17 carrier will pro- 
duce twice as many yards per week as the 
larger machine. 


can be 


Machines in this country range between 
32 and 52 carriers, three-quarters of the 
tubular machines having 44 carriers each. 
Machines for flat laces for women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes ordinarily have 49, 53 or 61 
carriers. Wider laces are produced on ma- 
chines with 73, 81-97 or more carriers. 
These large machines are used chiefly in the 
manufacture of mercerized cotton and silk 
laces. Silk laces are made in larger quanti- 
ties on 97 carrier machines. 

The center of the domestic shoe lace in- 
dustry lies in the Blackstone Valley in 
Rhode Island and the nearby towns of Mas- 
sachusetts. The concentration of the shoe 


lace industry ‘is probably due to the fact that 
the first braiding plant in the United States 
was put in operation there early in the last 
century, and is still in operation under the 
same name. 

Providence, Pawtucket and Attleboro 
have each many plants for manufacturing 
shoe lacings alone, and the industry has 
spread in isolated cases to many of the sur- 
rounding towns, making this district within 
a few miles of Providence the home of fully 
three-fourths the total output in the United 
States. The New York and Brooklyn dis- 
trict comes next in respect to the number 
of establishments, but they are mostly con- 
fined to the higher grades of laces, such as 
silk, mercerized cotton and imported pol- 
ished yarns. The Blackstone Valley prod- 
uct is almost wholly confined to the domestic 
polished cotton. 

The economical running of a_ braiding 
plant, in conjunction with spinning, depends 
altogether on the size of the plant. Take 
for instance a 44 carrier braider on a good 
quality of domestic lace, that has a steady 
market the year round. It is made of 1/26s 
run two ends on a spool, 20 picks to the 
inch. A machine at 165 picks per minute 
will produce about 180 yards per day, re- 
quiring almost exactly one pound of cotton 
per day. 

A braiding plant of 2,000 braiders is a 
pretty large establishment as braid plants 
go, and even at that we would only use 2,000 
pounds of cotton yarn per day. This leads 
me to the conclusion that a spinning plant 
in connection with a shoe lace mill is not 
advisable. 

A. modern braid factory must be able to 
put any work on its braiders, from millinery 
to shoe lacings, and braids for other pur- 
poses, and cannot afford to tie up a lot of 
capital in machinery, from which it can ex- 
pect no return. The yarn market will sup- 
ply promptly any counts that may be called 
for in the skein, all ready for the dyer, and 
at a comparatively small profit to them- 
selves. In the case of a braid mill it would 
be necessary to install a complete cotton 
spinning plant which could not possibly pro- 
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duce goods as economically as a larger 
plant. I am using at present myself 1/20s, 
1/26s, and 2/26s, and buy in the open 
market. 

The cotton yarn for braiding should be 
carefully tested before being dyed, should 
have about 13 1/2 turns to the inch on a 
2/26s, a good warp twist on the single 
yarns. It is sent to the dye house, and here 
is where we generally strike our first snag. 


Receiving Spools 


ae —GROVED ROLLERS FOR THREAD GUIDES. 


2—CIRCULAR BRUSHES. 


run it through quickly before it has time to 
dry again. A good skein winder should wind 
about 70 pounds per day of 1/26s, the cyl- 
inder of the winder running 100 revolutions 
per minute, with 24 spindles on each side. 
I find that 24 spindles are about all a girl 
can take care of and do her work right. 
The upright winder is used almost exclu- 
sively for coarse braid. The skein is placed 
on the top of the machine, and wound on to 


3— SOAP STONE ROL! ER 


— WITH A COVERING OF HEAVY FLANNEL TO SQUEEZE OUT SUPERFLUOUS LIQUOR. 


The cheap logwood dyes are used exten- 


sively in this trade. That is one of the chief 
differences between imported and domestic 
finished yarns. The logwood dye does not 
produce a true black, being generally of a 
bluish brown cast. If more attention were 
paid to the dyeing of a good deep black, as in 
the higher priced yarns, there would be less 
cause for complaint as to the shades of the 
finished product. I have had yarns sent in 
as black which had dark purple, green and 
brown in the same batch. If such yarns are 
allowed to go through, they will cause 
streaky laces. 

As soon as a bag of yarn is opened, it is 
a good plan to examine it closely, as we fre- 
quently get a very harsh feeling lot, which 
runs very brittle on the winders, owing to 
insufficient rinsing at the dye house. There 
is always trouble with these hard yarns, un- 
til they are got through the polishing ma- 
chines. I find the easiest way to overcome 
this, is to dampen the skeins overnight, and 


the spool on the side. The spools on these 
winders should be of the same size as on the 
dressing machines. It saves time and con- 
fusion in sorting. I use a 6-inch traverse 
and 3 1/2-inch head all through the winding 
and polishing departments. 

It is one of the peculiar details of this 
trade, that American polishers of thread 
are so far behind the manufacturers of Ger- 
many and Belgium in the polish and feel that 
they impart to their yarns. The trouble 
with Americans, as in many other cases, is 
that we lose sight of quality in getting the 
quantity. The German method of polishing 
yarns consists in steeping the skeins in a 
preparation of size for some hours. They 
are then wrung out and put on a simple pol- 
ishing frame, which consists of two heavy 
iron rolls, on which the yarn is hung. The 
top roll is driven, and the lower one is al- 
lowed to rest its weight on the skein itself, 
giving a good tension on the yarn ali 
through the process, and being driven by 
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the skeins, which are driven by the top 
While the skeins are revolving, they 
are constantly brushed by a large circular 
soft bristle brush the length of the machine. 
Just before the skein is dry, the finishing 


roller. 


wax is applied, and the brushing and wax- 
ing are continued until each skein is finished. 
The American method of polishing yarns 
in winding the thread from the 
skein before polishing, placing it in the creel 
of machine, then running the thread into the 
Sizing preparation, and between two heavy 
soapstone rollers having a layer of heavy 
flannel on each roller to facilitate the 
squeezing of the moisture out of the thread, 
and to give a better grip on the thread and 
an even tension. The general run of polish- 
spindles each. 
Ninety-eight ends or threads are placed in 
an upright and then transferred 
through the size and over two revolving 
brushes to the other 
machine. The quicker the yarn is 
ferred from one to the other, the 
pleased is everyone concerned. 


consists 


ing machines have 08 


creel, 
side of 


trans- 
better 


creel on the 


I run my dressing machines to give about 
9 ounces production per spindle per day, the 
the feed rollers being 12 to 13 
turns per minute. This varies considerably 
in different mills. I have heard of feed roll 
running 19 to 21 turns, giving a production 
of 75 pounds daily. It is well to take such 
statements with a grain of salt. The faster 
the thread moves over the brushes, the less 
polishing it will get. I average my brush 
speed at 350 revolutions per minute with a 
Giameter of 18 giving a surface 
speed of 1,500 to 1,600 feet per minute. As 
the surface contact of thread with brush is 
only, about 9 inches on each brush, Fig. 1, 
this shows the importance of not running 
the thread too fast. 


speed of 


inches, 


Another impediment to faster running is 
the fact that the yarn must be dry before it 
is wound on the receiving spool. The speed 
of delivery must be set to have the yarn dry, 
or else the whole spool will be glued to- 
gether. 

The temperature of some polishing rooms 
is kept well above 100° F. in order to dry 
the yarn quickly. I find that fast speed 
impairs the finish and polish of the yarn, 
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whether the temperature of the room is 85 
or 105°. , 

A good dresser tender on single or double 
yarns below 30s can take care of 3 machines 
if the production is about 50 to 55 pounds 
per day. Above that, I find it better to re- 
duce the number of machines to two. 

The polish depends largely on the polisher 
himself. If he keeps a good tension on his 
threads he will produce a fair polish, while 
a slack band will destroy the polish. A 
good tension on the yarn is the main re- 
quirement. If that is well looked after, 
there will not be much trouble in getting a 
fair polish, By the German system each 
skein is polished separately by hand and 
then is wound singly on spools. We sacri- 
fice quality to quantity, and when we want 
to make a lace composed of two threads in 
cach strand, instead of polishing each sep- 
arately, and then doubling them in the 
spooling room, the American practice is to 
put up a double creel on the polisher, and 
to run two threads through each eve, 
coubling the weight of the yarn produced at 
the dresser. Then it is that the trouble 
begins. As the two threads go over the 
brushes, side by side, they carry over double 
the amount of moisture to the same amount 
of brush surface. The inside surface of the 
yarn is hardly touched by the brushes, and 
the outside looks fairly well until it lays on 
the spool a while. When rewound for the 
braider, the .polish is gone. The slight 
amount of dampness carried between the 
threads is responsible for the polish not be- 
ing there, as naturally it just soaks through 
the whole thread again. When the braid is 
made the finish is slaty, and not at all what 
it ought to be. If the speed of the thread is 
reduced the result is a wearing away of the 
surface of the size, making a hairy thread. 
The right way is to dress the thread singly, 
and double on a Barmen spooler. These 
spoolers will double up to nine ply. 

(To be continued.) 


During the year 1906-07 the quantity of 
raw cotton exported from India was about 
369,830 tons, valued at nearly 70 millions of 
dollars. The principal buyers were Japan, 
Germany and Belgium. 





12] AN AUTOMATIC SWEATER MACHINE 


FULL AUTOMATIC SWEATER MACHINE. 


The illustration shows the new Wildman 


ill automatic sweater machine. This is 


fitted with six distinct changes of stitch and 
shown equipped with improved take-up 
vhich operates wholly on the principle of 


gravity, controlled by compound levers and 
sensitive friction, providing even tension on 


THE WILDMAN FULL AUTOMATI( 


the fabric under all conditions. This new 
take-up may be applied to all plain and auto- 
matic body sweater machines; the parts are 
so arranged that they are readily inter- 
changed with the old form of take-up on 
machines now in use. 

The Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., 


have recently published a new fully illus- 
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trated and descriptive catalogue showing 
their entire line of circular rib knitting ma- 
chinery, stop motions, full automatic sweater 
machines, electric cloth cutter, ete. 

Qe 

Finishing Hosiery. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


What is the best method for finishing mercer- 
ized hosiery? Would you recommend a hot or 


SWEATFR MACHINE. 


cold pressing or a combination of both? 
Sampson (1076). 

Mercerized hosiery should not be allowed 
to remain around the mill for any length of 
time, or tied up in bundles, as this will cause 
creases which no amount of pressing will 
take out. When the goods are dyed and 
well extracted they should be boarded at 
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once, otherwise the stockings will not show 
the luster they would if boarded while damp. 
They are boarded and dried in a steam press 
or cyclone drier. If proper care is taken 
the dryer will not injure the delicate shades 
as much as is the case from coming in direct 
contact with the iron in the steam press. The 
goods are then mended and placed between 
card boards and put in a hot press which has 
hollow plates. The steam is turned on for 
an hour, after which let the stockings cool 
before taking out. Avoid too much heat as 
this is bad for the shades. 
Henry Nevis. 
scsiainimmmanatiicelipeaiiiisdliaadas 
KNITTING MILL NEWS. 
New Mills. 


*Indiana, Fort Wayne 
Co. has been in 


The Old Fork Knitting 
rporated with capital stock of 
$200,000. R. P. Hinman, A. D. White, D. N. 
Foster, and others, are the incorporators. This 
refers to the proposed new knitting plant in which 
D. N. Foster and R. P. Hinman were reported in- 
terested, and it probably will result in the removal 
of the Hinman Knitting Co.’s plant from Decatur, 
Ill., to this place 


Massachusetts, Needham 
Wye has started number 


on gloves, and states that he 


Heights. John T. 
of knitting machines 
has orders ahead for 
months. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. New machinery has 
arrived for the Whittenton Hosiery Co. 


*Minnesota, Fergus Falls. The new knitting 
plant, which we reported would be organized un- 
der the style of the Fergus Falls Knitting Works, 
has begun manufacturing with four knitting ma- 
chines and two sewing machines, producing 
woolen stockings, sweater coats, underwear, and 
petticoats, using 16s to 2/20s wool and worsted 
yarn. 


the next five 


Iver J. Boyum is president; M. O. Hellem 
is treasurer, and M. B. Hanson is agent and buyer. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. H. H. Bach, 731 Adams 
St.. N. E., formerly connected with the Inland 
Knitting Co., will start a small knitting mill. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Eckert Knitting 
Co., Inc., has been granted a charter with capital 
stock of $10,000 to manufacture sweaters and a 
general line of knit goods. Elmer L., O. P. and 
Fred Eckert are the incorporators. 


New Hampshire, Laconia. G. E. Stevens is 
starting in the manufacture of hosiery, and has 
several machines in operation. 


*New York, Buffalo. While complete equipment 
has not been received for the branch plant here 
of the Monarch Knitting Co., Dunnville, Canada, 
manufacturing has been started. The business will 
be financed from Dunnville. 

*New York, 


Elmira. A knitting factory will be 
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located in Elmira by the Ironwear Hosiery Co., 
recently reported incorporated with capital stock 
of $10,000. The Elmira Hosiery Co., which some 
publications have reported, refers to the Ironwear 
Hosiery Co. The incorporators are Edgar G. 
Crowell, Carmi Lattin and Charles S. Lattin of 
the law firm of Lattin & Mills. 


*North Carolina, Asheville. Machinery is arriv- 
ing for the Acme Hosiery Mills. O. R. Cox is in 
charge. 


*North Carolina, Burlington. The Elizabeth 
Hosiery Co. will be incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000. E. H. Murray will be president 
and treasurer, and James W. Boland, manager. 


Twenty knitting machines have been purchased, 
and will be installed in the building on Menden- 
hall St., recently reported leased by them. 


*North Carolina, Morrisville. S. R. Horn, pre- 
viously mentioned in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a hosiery mill, plans to erect a one- 
story wooden building, 32 by 120 ft., and install 
100 knitting machines. It is probable this number 
will not be purchased at the start. A 15 h. p. gas- 
oline engine will be installed to supply power. 


North Carolina, Tarboro. Frank Powell, Jr., 
and J. M. Dixon have started a hosiery mill here 
under the name of the P. D. Mfg. Co. 


*Ohio, Byesville. The Snag Proof Hosiery Co 
has begun the manufacture of men’s half hose, dye- 
ing and finishing their product. The plant is oper- 
ated by steam power. 


Pennsylvania, Lehighton. Walter Drumheller 
and Charles A. Hauk are arranging for the start- 
ing up of a plant for the manufacture of cotton 
underwear in this town. The plant will contain 15 
knitters, which are now being set up ready for 
operation. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. William T. Tonner, 
operating a mill at North Wales, Pa., on women’s 
seamless and rib top cotton hosiery with 50 knit- 
ters, 2 sewing machines and 3 ribbers, is starting 
up a branch mill at this place in which he is in- 
stalling 4o knitters. 


*Pennsylvania, Parkerford. A new knitting fac- 
tory will be located here by S. Clouse & Son, who 
recently started construction work on the factory 
building. Manufacturing will be started about 
August I with 6 Geo. D. Mayo knitting machines, 
making 176-needle cotton half hose. The plant 
will be operated by steam power. Officers have 
not been elected nor the business incorporated, 
but the company will have capital stock of $5,000 
Sylvester Clouse is buyer. 


*Pennsylvania, Pottstown. J. Daunt Clemons, 
recently reported as to start a hosiery plant, has 
leased quarters at 10 North Washington St., and 
will soon begin manufacturing. 


Pennsylvania, Rittersville. A new knitting plant 
is being started here by Hildebrand & Co. Ma- 
chinery equipment is being received. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. In March a report 
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1s given of a new company to manufacture silk 
isiery. It was stated that the company would 
rganize under the style of the Rhode Island Silk 
Co. Organization has been completed, 

i the name of the company is the Providence 
Silk Hosiery Co. The capital stock is $35,000. 

T. Johnson is president; A. P. Weightman, 
treasurer, and John A, Staton, superintendent. 
The factory will be located in the building of the 
Providence Belting Co., and four machines have 
been ordered. Men’s and ladies’ silk hosiery will 
be made, manufacturing being started in June. 
The product will be sold direct. 


Tennessee, Nashville. The Hartford Hosiery 
Mills, for which application for a charter was made 
several days ago, will locate near the state prison, 
nd will employ convicts under a lease from the 
tate. 


siery 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

Alabama, Anniston. No change is contemplated 
for the present by the Anniston Knitting Mills Co. 
other than in the location, as reported. Their new 
quarters give ample space for greatly enlarging the 
e juipment, and this will eventually be done. 


Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. Preparations are 
being made by the Zimmerman Mfg. Co., Ltd., to 
nlarge its mill. Men’s, women’s, and children’s 
balbriggan and merino underwear is manufactured. 





en 





Bristol. During the summer two 
brick additions will be built for N. L. Birge & 
Sons Co. One 2-story addition, 24 by 64 ft., will 
be located in the rear of the plant, and one 4-story 
building, 35 by 60 ft., will be located in front of 
he plant. Construction work will be started dur- 
ng July. 


Connecticut, 


Delaware, Wilmington. The new dye house of 
the Glen Hosiery Co. is now equipped and in 
operation. The plant has a capacity of 1,200 
pounds per day and is being run on fast black. It 
is also the intention of the company to put in 32 
new knitters which have been ordered and are ex- 
pected at the mill any day. The company has a 
apital of $100,0co; Clarence Prettyman, president, 
and Charles B. Prettyman, treasurer.; and are 
operating 108 knitters and 12 ribbers on half hose 
1nd women’s seamless hosiery, which they sell di- 
rect. 


*Georgia, Rome. The Rome Hosiery Mills are 
removing into their new building on which con- 
struction work was started last December. 


Illinois, Chicago. The Schefner Knitting Mills 
are operating a plant at 140 Washburn Ave. on all 
kinds of sweaters and sweater coats tor men, 
ladies and boys, both plaited and all-wool goods. 
They have 12 knitting machines, 6 sewing ma- 
chines, and 2 automatic winders. The product is 
sold direct. They buy 2/16s, 4/16s worsted, 2/20s 
wool, and single 12s cotton. E. Schefner is buyer. 
Next October the plant will be enlarged. 


*Massachusetts, Wakefield. No information can 


be given at present regarding the equipment for 
the new mill to be erected for the Harvard Knit- 


The 


ting Mills. addition will be built on No. 1 
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67 ft. wide. 
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Mill, and is to be 3 stories high, 139 ft. long, and 


New Jersey, Camden. The Merrimac Manufac- 
turing Co., formerly at 95 and 97 Federal St., 
where they manufactured ladies’ Swiss ribbed un- 
derwear on 10 knitters, have removed their plant 
to the three-story brick building at West and 
Senate Sts. They are working day and night in 
an effort to turn out their orders and will increase 
their equipment to 50 machines. The plant is run 
by electricity. It is also their intention to take in 
an adjoining building which they will use for stor- 
age purposes. G. E. Nye is the superintendent. 


New York, St. Johnsville. A new building, 80 
by 110 ft., will be built for the Royal Gem Mills 
Co., giving facilities for doubling the present 
equipment. 


*Pennsylvania, Coopersburg. The buildings of 
the Gabriel Hosiery Mills are being rebuilt. The 
knitting department has been started up and the 
dye works will soon be in operation. This work 
is being done by outside parties. 

*Pennsylvania, Hazelton. About August 1, the 
addition under construction for some time for the 


Hazel Knitting Mill Co. will be completed. The 
present capacity will be increased about 50 per 
cent. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wallace Wil- 


son Hosiery Co. are arranging for the building of 
an extension to their present plant on Orchard 
St., Frankford. The new building will be 48.2 by 
185 ft. There will also be two rear additions each 
20 by 39 and 41 by 84 ft. The cost will be $37,000. 
They are manufacturers of seamless half hose and 
children’s and infants’ hosiery of cotton, worsted, 
silk and merino yarns, operating 450 knitters, and 


130 ribbers, selling their production through New 
York. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Mathias 


Bros. have started up a small knitting plant at 
Emerald St. and Erie Ave., where they are manu- 
facturing ladies’ fine seamless 240-needle cotton, 
lisle and mercerized hosiery with 6 knitters, 1 
looper and 1 sewing machine, selling the produc- 
tion direct through their office at 589 Bourse Bldg. 
They have in contemplation an increase in the size 
of the plant and are negotiating for prices on new 
knitters. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Roxboro Ho- 
siery Mills, 2011 E. Arizona St., of which Mad- 
dock & Wolstencroft are the proprietors, have 


recently put in additional machines for making a 
line of infants’ seamless hosiery, samples of which 


are now out consisting of an attractive line of 
mercerized goods. They are manufacturers of 


men’s seamless half hose on which they operate 
10 knitters, 10 ribbers, 7 loopers and 12 embroider- 


ing machines. They finish, and sell the product 
through their office in the Bourse Bldg. and in 
New York. 


suggested in an 


Hosiery Mills, re- 
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cently incorporated with capital stock of $15,000, 
takes over the plant operated under the same name 
at 601 North Tenth St. Mathew A. Klusewitz is 
president and treasurer; Peter G. Klusewitz, 
agent; and John Webster Gehris, superintendent 
and buyer. Women’s hosiery is manufactured on 
80 knitting and three sewing machines. They use 
14s to 40 yarns. Some improvements are being 
made to the plant 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. Kuersten & Rick, who 
purchased the Wood St. plant of the Reading Ho- 
siery Co., will begin manufacturing there during 
July. Their capacity will be increased from 1,500 
to 2,000 dozen daily. 


Rhode Island, Providence. A permit has been 
obtained by Geo. E. Boyden & Co. to build an 
addition to their hosiery plant on Borden St., of 
brick construction, 5 stories high, 50 by 160 ft. 


*Tennessee, 


at the 
| 


Rockwood. When improvements 
Rockwood Mills are completed they will 
have 150 ribbers and 100 footers. The capital 
stock is 1 $100,000. J. F. Tarwater, is presi- 
dent; James A. Huff, superintendent; and Garnett 
Andrews, buyer. The plant is operated by steam 
power, and the product is dyed and finished and 
sold through Bacon & Co., 92 Franklin St., New 


York 


Ss now 


Mills Starting Up. 

Iowa, Shenandoah. T 
Mills, which has been id 
be reopened under the name of the Shenandoah 
Hosiery Mills, and a company has been organ- 
ized under this title with capital stock of $25,000. 
J. J. Dunnegan is president, J. J. Re i 
president and | and B 


general anager, 
secretary. 


he Shenandoah Knitting 
' 


le for some months, will 


Mills Shutting Down. 
New Jersey, Camden 

ing Co., 

about a 


The Nelson Manufactur- 
516-18-20 Point St., which started up 
year ago for the manufacture of fancy 
knit goods, bathing suits, eiderdowns, etc., has 
been shut down. It is not known when it will 
be started up again 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


The Logan Hosiery 
Mills, Jasper and York Sts., manufacturers of 
women’s seamless cotton hosiery on 30 knitters, 
have shut down their plant and are offering it for 
sale. It will not be started up again 


Facts and Gossip. 


Canada, Ontario, Carleton 


Place. The Water- 
loo Knitting Co., Ltd., 


will be liquidated. 


Illinois, Milford. It is reported that the 
Schwartz Knitting Mills have been leased and 
will be operated by the Marinette Knitting Mills, 
Marinette, Wis. For the present they will con- 
tinue manufacturing in Milford, but will arrange 


within a few months for the removal of the plant 
to Marinette, Wis. 


Massachusetts, Ipswich. The directors of the 
Ipswich Mills have voted to increase the capital 
stock from $400,000 to $500,000, and have made an 
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offer to purchase the entire property and asset 
of the Gilmanton Mills of Belmont, N. H. Amor 
A. Lawrence is president, and P. M. Reynolds 

treasurer of both concerns. 


*Massachusetts, Ipswich. Reports that enlarg: 
ments are being made to the Brown Stocking C 
are incorrect. 


Michigan, Detroit. The Specialty Knitting 
Works have been incorporated with capital stock c{ 
$15,000 by John N. Anhut, president, and Charle 
L. Richardot, treasurer. The new corporation 
succeeds to the business of the company of the 
same name, which operates a manufacturing plant 
at 6o1 Sixth St. 


New Hampshire, Laconia. A new corporatio: 
has been organized under the style of the Belknay 
Mills Corporation, which will take over, among 
other property, the business carried on under thi 
firm name of J. P. Morin & Co. J. P. Morin i 
treasurer and manager of the new corporation. 


New Jersey, Riverside. It is reported that Wil 
liam F. Taubel will remove the machinery from his 
branch mill in Shamokin, Pa., to this town and 
consolidate it with his main factory. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Shaughnessy 
Knitting Mills, M. G. Shaughnessy, proprietor, are 
looking for a better location for their plant and 
if proper inducements are offered, such as ex- 
emption from taxation and other attractive fe 
tures, the company stands ready to offer employ 
ment to 200 hands. 


New York, Richfield Springs. The Waiontha 
Textile Co. has been incorporated with 
stock of $250,000 by Quentin McAdam, Wm. J 
Baker, Utica, and Charles B. Rogers, of Clinton 
The new company will operate the Waiontha Knit 
ting Co.’s plant, which was purchased some time 
ago by Quentin McAdam and W. J. Baker, as 
reported 


*North Carolina, High Point. J. H. Tate will 
organize a company to build the hosiery knitting 
mill being promoted by him. 


i- 


capit 


Ohio, Piqua. 
been 


The Imperial Underwear Co. has 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 
They will have a special union suit manufactured 
for them by the Stuart-Brown Underwear Co. 


Pennsylvania, Hamburg. The Keystone Knit- 
ting Mills recently purchased by Philadelphia par- 
ties at the receiver’s sale, has again been sold. 
The new purchasers, it is reported, will re-equip 
the bleachery with machinery for dyeing purposes 
and again start up the knitting department. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Reliable Knit- 
ting Machine & Mill Supply Co., of which Howard 
W. Harley is the agent, are removing from their 
present quarters at 2515 Germantown Ave., to 539- 
41 Diamond St., where they have secured more 
room in which to handle the various appliances for 
use in knitting mills, for which 
among the trade. 


they are noted 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. E. 


Lack, previ- 





KNITTING MILL NEWS 


isly reported as purchasing a large interest in 
“Wisdom Hosiery Mills, Paducah, Kentucky, 
i Mr. Phillips of the Wisdom Hosiery Mills, 
. interested in the Southern Textile Machinery 
... which recently opened offices in this city. It 
reported they are about to place orders for a 
irge amount of new machinery to be installed in 
he mill at Paducah. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. David Greer, lo- 
ted at Kensington Ave. and Ontario St., in the 
Lee Hosiery Mills, whose lease expires July 1, 
is secured quarters in the Milne Mills at 11th 
nd Washington Ave., where he is now removing. 
He is manufacturing cotton worsteds and dress 

\ds on 90 narrow looms, selling the production 
rect. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Achuff Knit- 
ng Mills are applying for a charter with Samuel 
Achuff, Mary E. Achuff and Robert P. Achuff, as 
incorporators. They are manufacturers of chil- 
iren’s cotton ribbed derby underwear, -with 30 
knitters and 45 sewing machines, their plant being 
located at Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon Sts. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Harry Nelke, pro- 
prietor of the Elk Knitting Mills, located in the 
Fretz Bldg., roth and Diamond Sts., manufactur- 
ers of women’s and children’s ribbed underwear, 
has purchased the 3-story factory building at the 
northwest corner of roth and Norris Sts. The 
nurchase price is not given. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Flynn & Kelley are 
loubling the size of their Peerless Bleach Works 
on Elizabeth St., below Unity, Frankford, by the 
erection of a new two-story brick building, 40 by 
40 feet, which they will equip for the finishing of 
towels and storage purposes. They are bleachers 
‘f cotton, woolen and linen fabrics and hosiery and 
knit goods. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Miller Waste 
Manufacturing Co., now at 1930-32 East West- 
moreland St., report that they have leased the 
buildings at 2406-8 North Mascher St., in which 
they will remove within a few days. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Benjamin O. Race 
has purchased the lot at the S. E. corner of Han- 
-ock and Somerset Sts., measuring 92.6 by 200 ft., 
for a nominal consideration, subject to a mortgage 
of $13,000. The lot adjoins the building operated 
by the Star & Crescent Mills and will be used by 
Mr. Race for the building of a new mill into which 
the Manchester Finishing Works, of which he is 
the president, will remove as soon as finished, the 
particulars of which we recently published. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William A. Het- 
trick & Bro., recently reported by us as about to 
give up the manufacture of hosiery in this city, are 
removing their machinery to Walhalla, S. C., 
where they are consolidating with a knitting mill 
located in that town. Messrs. Hettrick in addition 
to having an interest in the business, will also 
manage the plant, the production of which will be 


sold through Chas. Chipman & Sons in New 
York. 
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Pennsylvania, Reading. The Continental Hos- 
iery Mills have been incorporated by Mathew A. 
and Peter G. Klusewitz, J. Webster Gehris and 
John G. Dersch. It is understood the new corpo- 
ration takes over the business of the same name 
at 601 N. roth St. 


Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. It is reported 
that the Bell Knitting Co., 590 Broadway, New 
York, will lease a building at this place and wiil 
begin manufacturing with about 100 hands. 


*Rhode Island, Thornton. In regard to the 
contemplated change of location for the British 
Hosiery Co., we are advised that this is something 
that will probably happen for a part of the plant 
some time next year. For at least several months 
the entire plant will be located at Thornton. 


South Carolina, Branchville. A. S. Duke of this 
place is interested in establishing a mill to manu- 
facture men’s and ladies’ hosiery, and would like 
information on necessary equipment. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Carl Penner has been 
elected president and treasurer of the Milwaukee 
Hosiery Co., which was recently granted a 
charter with capital stock of $25,000, and succeeds 
to the business of the Milwaukee Hosiery Co. at 
69 Ogden Ave. No changes will be made in the 
plant for the present. 


Personals. 


Walter G. Eberley has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent at the Utica Knitting 
Company’s branch mill at Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 


G. W. Sheeley has accepted a position as over- 
seer of knitting at the Mankato Mills, Mankato, 
Minn. He comes from Clinton, Ontario, Canada. 


H. E. Birkhead of Beverly, N. J., formerly with 
the Continental Dye Works, Philadelphia, is now 
employed by the Glenn Hosiery Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., where has has charge of the new 
dve house recently installed by them. 


_ J. M. Allen has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Utica Hosiery Company, Utica, N. 
Y. He formerly held this position and comes 


from the Chattanooga Knitting Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Geo. W. Bicknel has accepted the position as 
overseer of knitting at the Lancaster Knitting 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. He was formerly em- 


ployed at the Gotham Underwear Company, 
Reading, Pa. 


Edward Davenport, Jr., has accepted a position 
as overseer of dyeing at the Wallace & Smith 


Blanket Mills, La Porte, Ind. He was formerly 
employed at the Wayne Knitting Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and succeeds Thomas Sumner. 


John F. Burrans has severed his connection as 


overseer of carding at the American Hosiery 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 


Thomas J. Fox has accepted the position as 
overseer of knitting at the Riverside Hosiery 
Mills, Manchester, N. H. 
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New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents, but 
of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill mn. 


We invite machine builders and others tw ..end us such information for this department. 


Dresser Tension Indicator. The T. J. Sands 
Mfg. Co., Winooski, Vt. An attachment 
for dressing frames, which indicate the ten- 
sion on the yarn and thus enables the 
Gresser tender to keep the uniform tension 
and reduce the evil of section marks in the 
gor yds. 


Adjustable Beam Head. The T. J. Sands 
Mfg. Co., Winooski, Vt., are placing on the 
market an adjustable head for loom beams, 
a description of which appears in this issue. 


Finishing Compound. Schoeller  Bros., 
3301 North Amber St., Philadelphia, are 
putting on the market a finishing compound 
called Brilliantone, for hosiery, piece goods, 
varn, etc. It acts upon the dve and the fab- 
ric. Among the points of superiority 
claimed for it are that it develops blacks and 
colors into level bloomy shades, giving the 
fabric a fine lustrous finish and handle. 
Used on hosiery it gives soft varn a look 
like lisle. The rusty flat look frequently 
noted in poorly dyed sulphur and direct 
blacks is claimed to be overcome by its use 
and the color developed into a full rich 
bloomy black and that finish acquired upon 
pressing is superior for hosiery and on piece 
goods after calendering. 


A Split Drum Winding Frame. Arundel & 
Co., Stockport, England. An improved 
winding frame which it is claimed maintains 
a more uniform tension on the yarn than has 
heretofore been possible. It is adapted for 
winding from hanks, spools or bobbins. 


Woolen Condenser. The Chadwick Ma- 
chine Co., Cleckheaton, England. An im- 
proved condenser for woolen finisher cards 
which embodies many improvements in con- 
struction. Designed to secure more efficient 
condensing of the sliver and a greater facil- 
ity in cleaning and repairing the machine. 


A Stop Motion for Spinning Frames. A\- 
bert Koechlin, Muelhausen, Germany. A 


stop motion by which the upper delivery 
roll is raised when a thread breaks. 


Plush Cutter. Otto Benner, Barmen, Ger- 
many. An attachment for cutting the pile 
on looms weaving double plush. It is 
claimed that this attachment gives much 
greater stability and accuracy than has her 
tofore been possible in cutting the pile. 


Ribbon Loom Shuttle. Gustav Halbach, 
Ronsdorf, Germany. An improved shuttle 
for narrow fabric looms. 


Circular Loom. Sakichi Toyoda, Shima- 
saki-Cho, Japan. A circular loom of which 


the feature is the method of forming the 
shed. 


Artificial Silk. Xaver Eschalier, Villeur- 
banne, France. A process for increasing the 
strength of artificial silk and similar fila- 
ments. 


Mercerizing Knit Goods. Max Wuesch- 
mann, Chemnitz, Germany. A machine for 
mercerizing knit goods in the roll. There 
have been persistent attempts for a number 
of years to accomplish this result, but little 
progress has been made owing to the inher- 
ent difficulty of the problem. It is stated 
that very good work is done by the Wuesch 
mann machine. 


Quill Winder. S. Russell & Sons, Leices 
ter, England, are putting on the market a 
new model of their quill winder which em- 
bodies several improvements. 


Dobby Motion. James Hill & Son, Keigh- 
ley, England. An improved double dobbv 
adapted for either worsted or cotton looms 
It has been especially designed for hi 
speed. 
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ASLIT DRUM WINDER. 


The illustration shows a new model slit 
drum winder built in Germany and sold in 
this country by A. W. Buhlman, 487 Broad- 
way, New York. It is designed for winding 
silk, schappe, artificial silk, cotton, wool, 
jute, linen and mohair yarns. The thread 
runs from the cops or the swift through the 
grooves on the surface of a large drum, fif- 
teen inches in diameter, to the paper tube. 
The dgum revolves at a high speed and the 
groove acts as a thread guide and lays the 
yarn so as to produce a cylindrical or coni- 
cal cross wound spool. The drums are made 
of specially prepared tinned strap iron 
They do not come in contact with oil, so 





A SLIT DRUM WINDER. 


that yarn of delicate shades may be wound 
without injury to the color. The spindles 
holding the paper tubes are pivoted and 
when the spool is wound, one end is re- 
leased and the spool removed without tak- 
ing the spindle out of its bearings, which 
prevents any confusion through getting the 
spindles in the wrong place and any damage 
to the spindle head. 

The machine is built for variable speed 
and requires about one h. p. per 100 drums. 
It is built with 20, 40, 60, 80, 100 and 120 
drums arranged one-half on each side. 

The advantages claimed for the drum 
winder are, first, high speed due to the large 
diameter of the drum. This gives large pro- 
duction. Another advantage claimed is that 
with the drum system, when a spool is 


A SLIT DRUM WINDER 
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started the drum is at a standstill and is set 
in motion slowly, getting its normal speed 
gradually and producing no sudden strain 
or: tension on the yarn, whereas in the case 
of a spool driven by a shaft making 1,500 
revolutions per minute, the speed of the 
spool is taken on so suddenly that fre- 
quently the thread is cut and the yarn 
wasted. Noiseless operation is guaranteed. 
It is claimed for the crosswise wound spool 
that the yarn runs off better, no sticking of 
the thread and no trouble in finding the end. 


NS 


STEEL LOCKERS FOR TEXTILE MILLS. 


Textile manufacturers will be interested in 
the steel lockers shown in the accompanying 
illustration and manufactured by the Fed- 
eral Steel Fixture Co., W. S. Williamson, 
manager, 123 Liberty St., New York. 
These lockers have been adopted by many 
factories in different parts of the country 
and have given excellent satisfaction, being 
durable and economical in respect to space 
and first cost. 

The superiority of steel over all other 
iorms of locker construction is .acknowl- 
edged both from a sanitary standpoint and 
as a safeguard against fire, filth, vermin and 
contagion. Architects and fire underwriters 
are specifying them and physicians are rec- 
ommending them. The Federal steel locker 
has all the desirable features of the individ- 
ual wardrobe combining security, privacy, 
exclusion of dust and dirt, perfect ventila- 
tion and sanitation, convenient interior fit- 
tings, neat construction, and a fine enamel 
finish. 

These lockers are made by special ma- 
chinery and are interchangeable so that the 
arrangement and placing of the lockers can 
be very readily altered and the equipment 
made to grow with your requirements. The 
lockers are designed so that they can be 
shipped “knocked down,” which effects a 
material saving in cost. They can be readily 
and quickly set up by anyone, requiring only 
a wrench and screw driver to do the work. 
The sides and backs are made solid, thus pre- 
venting the spread of odors, vermin or con- 
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tagion from one locker to another, and clean 
clothes cannot come in contact with wet or 
dirty garments in adjoining compartments. 
The material is impervious to microbes and 
vermin as the smooth enamel surface can be 
readily cleaned and disinfected without 
injury. 

The “open to inspection” feature of the 
expanded metal locker is especially useful 
where employers have found it best to know 
what the locker contains. They are made in 
every combination desired. While this par- 
ticular type does not protect against dust 
and dirt, the open mesh cannot be spread 
and the contents pilfered as in the old style 
wire locker. The expanded metal is made 
in one piece. The makers will submit esti- 
mates or furnish suggestions for any con- 
templated installation. They manufacture in 
addition to the lockers, filling cabinets for 
all purposes, steel shelving, especially 
adapted for bleachers, finishers, storerooms, 
warehouses and dve houses of textile mills. 
The steel shelving is especially valuable in 
dye houses, as it greatly reduces the fire 
risk. Attention is also called to all metal 
stools with hardwood seat, made by the 
same company. These are light, strong and 
practically indestructible and the price is 
low. 


—_——__—__ 


A NEW SKIVING MACHINE. 


The J. S. Turner Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
has recently perfected and received patents 
for a new skiving machine to be used in the 
manufacture of belts and belting. A novice 
can operate the machine, whereas formerly 
it took long experience to do satisfactory 
work. 

The new machine is run entirely by power 
and is adjusted mechanically, whereas the 
old fashioned skiving machine is operated by 
hand power and the adjustment must be 
made by hand. The new machine will han- 
dle all sorts of belting from the hardest and 
stiffest to the softest and most elastic,— 
India or oak-tanned leather belting, min- 
eral-tanned belting, mineral-tanned apron 
leather, and dark, greasy English-tanned 
apron leather being shaved to a point with 
equal facility and accuracy. The machine 


adjusts itself to any thickness of leather, and 
belting of any width or any length of lap can 
be skived. 


rr 


A SAVER OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


The U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I, is mixing a special paint for 
use in mills that is claimed to effect great 
economies in artificial light expenses. 

This paint, called “Rice’s Mill White,” can 
be applied to any wall or ceiling, whegher of 
wood, metal, stone, brick, or concrete, and 
makes an ideal permanent coating. 

Owing to its peculiar light-reflecting 
properties it throws light from walls and 
ceilings to the ordinarily dark corners and 
recesses of large rooms. Therefore, where 
it is used, less artificial light is needed 
throughout the day and the general lights 
need not be turned on so early as would 
otherwise be necessary. 

Of course, employers understand that the 
better light their employes have, the more 
satisfied they will be, and the more able 
they will be to turn out satisfactory work. 
Weavers often object to taking looms in 
dark parts of the room, claiming they can’t 
get off the same production. As the use of 
“Rice’s Mill White” lengthens the time that 
natural light may be used it helps both em- 
ploye and employer, aside from its obvious 
economy in reducing gas or electricity bills. 

“Rice’s Mill White” not only has great 
light-reflecting property but on account of 
its hard and glossy finish it can be washed 
and cleaned when necessary without injury 
to its surface. This can be done so often as 
to frequently save the cost of repainting that 
would be necessary were it not washable. 

Dust does not adhere to “Rice’s Mill 
White,” and it is claimed two coats of it will 
cover new wood better in every way than 
three coats of lead and oil. 

The manufacturers will send one gallon of 
“Rice’s Mill White” free to any mill owner 
willing to pay the expressage and give it a 
fair test. 

Many large and representative corpora- 
tions are using it and testify to its benefits 
end economy. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE HEAD FOR LOOM 
BEAMS. 


[he ordinary false head on loom beams 

a constant source of difficulty to weavers 

d fixers and it is to provide means for 
vercoming these well known difficulties 
at the T. J. Sands Mfg. Co., Winooski, 
are placing on the market the loom 

am head shown in the accompanying illus- 
ation. It is tightened on the beam with- 
it the use of collars, set screws or blocks. 
is claimed that when tightened it is nec- 
essarily square with the beam and _ held 
irmly in place. It is easily adjusted and can 














AN ADJUSTABLE HEAD FCR LOOM BEAMS, 


be put on without taking the beam apart. 
The manufacturers of this head are so confi- 
dent of its merits that they are ready to send 
ample heads to any mill in the United 
States on thirty days’ approval. When or- 
iering the diameter of the beam and of the 
head should be given. 

A thin ring-shaped body flat on one face 
is provided on the inner edge of the head 
with two cam faces. Within the ring and 
fitting the cam faces are two wedging cams. 
Che inner edges of the cams are shaped to 
fit the beam and these edges have a saw 
tooth edge to give a firm hold on the beam. 
Springs are provided which separate the 
two cam wedges and hold them in contact 
with the cam faces. 


A HEAD FOR LOOM BEAMS 
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The loom beams are provided on their 
ends with an enlargement, and it is import- 
ant on a removable beam head that it may 
be capable of being placed on or removed 
from the beam by passing over this pulley 
or enlargement without the necessity of 
removing the same from the beam. To this 
end the opening in the ring body which re- 
ceives the cam is made sufficiently large to 
allow the ring to pass over the pulley. After 
being so placed the cams can be inserted in 
position, the nuts having first been removed, 
after which they are replaced. The device 
as a whole is then located at the desired 
point anywhere on the beam, when it may 
be secured by applying the jack, and forcing 
the cams around with reference to the body 
ring. The cam rings are provided on their 
outer sides with a segmental slot adapted to 
receive a screw-threaded stud, secured in 
the body of the ring and provided with a 
nut on the outer end. The adjustment of 
this head causes no injury to the loom beam 
ro matter how often the position is changed. 

Further information can be obtained on 
application to the manufacturers. 


—_—____¢—___. ____ 


AND WORSTEDS FOR THE MAN- 
UFACTURING TRADE. 


There have been few wooler processes 
which have been the subject of so much in- 
vestigation within the last few years as the 
method of giving the right finish to woolens 
and worsteds so they will stand sponging. 
“London shrunk” is a term on every sales- 
man’s tongue. 

The system introduced and manufactured 
by the Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. of Mt. 
Gilead, O., has attracted favorable attention 
from the manufacturing trade and with man- 
ufacturers of goods who have installed it. 
‘Lhey build all the necessary appliances, in- 
cluding tanks, hangers, hydraulic presses, 
trucks, hydraulic pumps, etc. The keynote 
of their process is water treatment as distin- 
guished from steaming. They claim the ad- 
vantages of the water process are very great 
and that it does not make any material dif- 





SHRINKING AND FINISHING WOOLENS 
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ference how the water is applied so long as 
the cloth is thoroughly moist, properly hung 
and dried. They advise that water shrunk 
cloth should never be steamed afterwards as 
the steaming hardens the fiber. With their 
process, the cloth is cold pressed with their 
hydraulic press, fitted with a pressure gauge, 
or indicator, so the operator may know 
what pressure to give, for different classes 
of fabrics require different pressure. 

In answer to the objection that the power 
press leaves creases, they admit that it is so, 


but if the operator understands his business. 


the creases are not permanent and do not 
interfere with the cutting. This criticism 
they say is far more than offset by the im- 
proved feel of the fabric; the yarn is round 
and plump and the fabric feels heavier, han- 
dies and hangs right and is thoroughly 
shrunk. 

It is also argued that this process of 
pressing may put on too high a finish, but 
they state that it rests wholly with the 
operator, who can give any finish desired 
with this press. 

With the old screw press method where 
the press was filled and left to set for twelve 
to twenty-four hours, the capacity of press 
work was limited, but with their hydraulic 
press the work can be practically continu- 
ous, the pressure can be regulated exactly 
and the cost of maintenance is negligible, as 
the same water is used over and over again. 
With the truck system provided for clamp- 
ing the pressure on the goods as soon as 
obtained, the press is released and ready to 
receive another truck loaded with goods. 
One press can finish 150 pieces per day and 
give different pressure on each truck load 
if desired. 

The process of wetting the cloth is very 
simple and although the hanging can be 
done by hand, their automatic machine 
which wets and hangs up by one operation 
is a great improvement over hand hanging. 
In this way the goods are not handled and 
there is no danger of disturbing the pattern 
by bad or irregular hanging or pulling down 
lists. When the cloth is dry, it is not 
steamed, but is ready for the press. 

Manufacturers and finishers who are in- 


terested in investigating this system 
shrinking, pressing and finishing can get 
detailed particulars from the Hydrauli 
Press Mfg. Co., who have skilled experts in 
their employ for the purpose of aiding thei 
customers. 


—__—_—_e———_ 


PUBLIC DESIGNING IN ENGLAND. 
BY ROMULUS. 

In the textile economy of the Old World 
an important function is performed by the 
public designer. His work is artistic, for 
there is very little room outside the mills for 
purely technical designing. His customers 
are jacquard weavers and printers of silks 
and calicoes. Makers of carpets, curtains, 
table linen, quilts, cretonnes and such like, 
as well as printers of wall papers, find the 
public designer exceedingly convenient. 
From one or another designer they are able 
to pick the spice of variety which the pro- 
ductions of their private staff lack. Paris is 
the headquarters for public designing in 
Europe and from thence designs are sold to 
several countries. But up or down textile 
English designers are fairly numerous and 
from their ateliers many designs come which 
figure largely in textiles imported into 
America. 

These designers range in degree from iso- 
lated individuals with a facile pencil who sell 
sketches casually to calico printers, up to 
organized firms of designers employing reg- 
ular staffs and transacting considerable busi- 
ness. For the convenience of customers in 
the weaving trade, the latter will supply 
cards punched and ready for the loom, but 
card-cutting is a subsidiary and no longer a 
remunerative function. The main business is 
the organization and working out of designs. 
Their artists are always at work on new 
themes and the properly-equipped designer 
has constantly beside him a stock of sketches 
in the rough and a variety of designs for 
various purposes, all worked to scale and 
showing their application in practice. From 
amongst these prospective customers may 
choose, suggesting such alterations as seem 
desirable and receiving full designs promptly. 
A skilled designer visits the mills with an 
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armful of ideas more or less complete in 
themselves and together with his own head- 
designer the manufacturer goes through the 
batch. 

To the calico printer a sketch is usually 
submitted in first instance, without reference 
to the number of colors required for its pro- 
duction. If approved, the design is com- 
pleted in the necessary number of colors and 
the exact shades of these are shown at foot 
of the design and numbered. Where colors 
overlap to form a new combination the 
analysis shows a patch of this mixture with 
the numbers of the colors forming it ad- 
joined. Only a rough idea can be given of 
the cost of such designs, but for ordinary 
subjects in 8 printings the ordinary price 
would be $40. For the table-linen trade, de- 
signs are laid out in opaque white upon one 
cr two pieces of slate-colored paper. And 
for other purposes the designs are depicted 
in the colors proposed for the fabric. The 
English designer sells somewhat more 
cheaply than the Parisian who enjoys 
ereater prestige and for what he asks $40 
the French will get $50. 

Variety is of the essence of the public 
designer’s business as well as of his custom- 
ers’. The enterprising designer therefore 
adds men of all nationalities to his staff. A 
typical product of the Quartier Latin, an art- 
ist from Alsace, a Hungarian, as well as 
Englishmen work side by side in what is 
probably the largest public designing rooms 
in England. One is a clever artist in oils 
and an exhibitor at the Salon, another is an 
accomplished water color sketcher, a third a 
devotee of flowers—and so forth. The com- 
position of the staff is frequently changing 
and enlarging in number. In all, some sixty 
people will be engaged, most of them girls 
painting-in upon point papers, with several 
draughtsmen who are not original designers. 
All these are at work in a large and well- 
lighted oblong room, the girls and draughts- 
men at long desks, the veritable designers at 
their easels. The latter are simple construc- 
tions made by nailing wooden slats slightly 
slanting from floor to ceiling. Round these 
and the cross-frames, stout paper is 
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stretched to make a foundation for the de- 
sign-sheet. 

At one of these the designer works, spac- 
ing or deleting, in obedience to instructions, 
the details of some adopted design or sketch- 
ing out a new idea. His difficulty in square 
work is always to make corners fit them- 
selves naturally and comfortably. The bor- 
der is easily arranged, but to fill the inner 
corner by reversing details from the main 
design and with no appearance of effort or 
overcrowding consumes a lot of time. Of 
course the craftsman’s value to his employer 
consists in his industry as well as his fertil- 
ity. It is found impracticable to drive him 
against his will and inclination, and time- 
agreements with foreign designers are singu- 
larly valueless pieces of paper. Employers 
discover their importations, after a certain 
time, designing in their spare hours and of- 
fering these direct to their customers. This 
is not the only trouble of the public designer. 
There are always manufacturers who are 
imore ready to borrow his ideas than to pay 
ior his designs. To keep the designer ex- 
pectant and attentive they buy one produc- 
tion at stated intervals and set their own 
designer to adapt a dozen stolen ideas be- 
tween whiles. This, as well as the disposition 
of some buyers to hold out of the sight of 
others designs they do not want to buy 
themselves, is the condition the public de- 
signer has to combat. 

Possibly the opinion of one capable organ- 
izer of designers on the relative merits of 
girls and boys has its importance. He finds 
girls quicker to learn the intricacies of the 
trade, up to a certain point. Boys are 
slower, but they go on learning and thus 
attain a proficiency ultimately which the 
other sex seldom acquire. As to the race of 
designers as we know them, it is seen that 
those who are clever artists are rarely sharp 
business men. Their productions require 
art to sell as well as to make and the calling 
requires exceptional endowments to lead to 
high success. The fate of most is to plod 
along in a small way suffering many rebuffs 
and injustices for which there is little reai 
redress. 
















































































































































Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUATION OF THE 
STABLE HYDROSULPHITES. 


BY WILLIAM C, THUDIUM. 


Winner of the Textile World Record Gold Medal,‘ at the 
Philadelphia Textile School, 1909.! 


The use 
industry is limited to discharging and strip- 
ping dyed colors and to vat setting for such 
colors as indigo, indanthrene, algole, ciba 
colors, etc 


of hydrosulphites in the textile 


The principle involved in dis- 
charging or stripping dyed colors with hy- 
drosulphites is that the dyestuff, already on 
the com- 
pound, hence the color is discharged or 
stripped. This can be best illustrated by 
the j which contain azo groups. 
Certain reducing agents, particularly the 
hydrosulphites, have a destructive action on 
this group, reducing the dyestuff to its con- 
stituents, which colorless 


fiber, is reduced to a colorless 


direct dyes, 


and fre- 
quently soluble, are very easily removed by 


washing. 


being 


such a chemical 
nature as to be more readily reduced than 
others, and some are totally unaffected by 
such treatment. Moreover, one hydrosul- 
phite may reduce one dyestuff or class of 
dyestuffs better than will another hydrosul- 
phite and hence a knowledge of the hydro- 
sulphites, making 


Some dyestuffs are of 


obtained by practical 
working tests, is of great advantage to the 
dyer and printer who uses them. 

Ordinary hydrosulphites are known to be 
of such a nature that, when made up and 
kept in closed vessels, they do not keep for 
more than two weeks without some decom- 
position. In fact it requires much care and 
skill in the preparation of a hydrosulphite 
to have it keep for even that length of time. 

One method for preparing hydrosulphite 
is as follows: The materials used are zinc 
dust, bisulphite of soda, and quicklime. The 


zinc dust should be of a good commercial 
quality, and should contain 98 per cent. of 


metallic zinc. The bisulphite of soda is the 
usual commercial article of 76° to 77° Tw. 
and containing approximately 35 per cent. of 


actual bisulphite. It should smell strongly 
of S O,, and be clear and free from grit 
The quicklime should be of a good commer- 
cial quality, well burnt, slaking easily and as 
free from grit as possible. 

7 1/2 lbs. zinc dust are made into a paste 
with 1 gal. of water. 

10 gais. bisulphite of soda—diluted with 
20 gals. water. 

The zine dust and the bisulphite are mixed 
by stirring well, and the temperature should 


not rise above 100° F. The mixture is 
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stirred for about two hours, and then Io 
lbs. of quicklime in 2 gals. water is slowly 
added. 

When thoroughly mixed, the mass is 
allowed to stand all night, and is then passed 
through a filter press. The liquor coming 
through will be the required hydrosulphite 
of soda. It should stand at about 20° Tw. 








rom this quantity the yield should be 25 
als. The keeping qualities of the hydro- 
ilphite of soda are enhanced by the addi- 
in of 1 lb. caustic soda 40° Tw. to each Io 
ils. of hydrosulphite liquor. 
lhis is not very strong hydrosulphite, but 
is more easily prepared than a stronger 

solution, as it is difficult to control the tem- 
perature, and unless the temperature is kept 
below 100° F. there will be a decrease in 
the strength of the hydrosulphite. If this 
liquor is kept in well closed glass carboys, 
it should keep from one to two weeks. 

In conjunction with acids which liberate 
the oxide of sulphur, sulphurous acid and its 
ts were the first reducing agents em- 
ployed in bleaching and printing. It was 
liscovered later that these materials were 
capable of dissolving certain heavy metals, 
in this manner producing discharge effects 
in a simple and certain manner. 

\lthough in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, Berthollet, Fourcroy and 
Vanquelin had observed the fact that cer- 
tain heavy metals were dissolved by sul- 
phurous acid without any liberation of hy- 
drogen, and had also noticed the powerful 
reducing action of the resulting solution, it 
remained for Schutzenberger, in 1869, to 
discover the chemical nature of these solu- 
tions. 
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When sodium bisulphite acts upon zinc, a 
double salt, zinc sodium sulphite separates 
and the mother liquor contains a true hydro- 
sulphite, to which Schutzenberger gave the 
formula NaHSO,. This salt is. the active 
principle of all the hydrosulphite discharges 
now upon the market. 

Later researches, however, have demon- 
strated the fact that Schutzenberger was not 
quite correct in his formula. For a long 
time the great instability of the compound 
prevented its use in printing, but the reaction 
by which it was prepared was utilized by 
generating it on the fiber, when the defec- 
tive keeping qualities were of course no 
drawback. 

There was, however, a further difficulty in 
that unacted upon particles of zinc settled 
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on the printing rolls and the prints lacked 
sharpness of outline, and at the same time 
the particles of zinc dust had a scratching 
effect on the rolls and streaks were pro- 
duced on the goods. Hence some other 
method had to be discovered for the prep- 
aration of the hydrosulphite. 

Schutzenberger proposed that, since the 
salt had power to reduce indigo blue to 
indigo white, vats should be made up on that 
principle. Thus the origin of the hydrosul- 
phite vat, which came into use forty years 
later, and which is now almost universally 
used for synthetic indigo. 

Bernthsen, who discovered that sodium 
hydrosulphite could be thrown out of solu- 
tion from Schutzenberger’s salt by sodium 
chloride, came next. The precipitated salt 
was put on the market by the Badische Ani- 
lin u. Soda-Fabrik, but found little use ow- 
ing to its sensitiveness to oxidation. What 
was needed was a compound of less energy, 
which could withstand atmospheric oxygen 
until its reducing action was wanted. 

Various double hydrosulphites were tried, 
which were more stable than the simple 
sodium salt, yet they proved inefficient for 
practical purposes. When the investigation 
had reached this point it was noticed that 
the more stable double hydrosulphites were 
less soluble than the extremely unstable 
sodium hydrosulphite. This led to the idea 
that there was a relation existing between 
stability and solubility, and it was inferred 
that an insoluble hydrosulphite would fulfill 
all the requirements of stability consistent 
with exerting a reducing action, when con- 
verted into a soluble salt at the moment of 
use. Messrs. Meister, Lucius & Bruning, 
acting on this scheme, put Hydrosulphite Z, 
a zine salt, on the market. This product, in 
the presence of sodium carbonate, was con- 
verted to simple sodium hydrosulphite and 
discharged para red, para brown and alpha- 
naphthylamine claret to a pure white. The 
discharge, however, choked up the grooves 
of the rollers just as the zinc dust had done 
in the old process. 

Inasmuch as hydrosulphites possessed the 
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requisite reducing properties for textile pur- 
poses, their instability prevented them from 
being stocked. There were many who 
sought to remedy this defect, quite a num- 
ber directing their efforts by the well-known 
properties of the salts of sulphurous acid to 
combine with aldehydes and ketones. Of 
attempts were made along other 
lines, notably by Jacob Grossman, in 1898. 
He recommended the use of insoluble hy- 
drosulphites, which were more stable than 
corresponding soluble salts. 

M. Descamps proposed the use of a paste 
of hydrosulphite of calcium, which retains its 
strength for several months if kept in an 
alkaline state. 

These methods did not provide for keep- 
ing dry hydrosulphite, so that textile print- 
ing had to confine itself to the use of dis- 
charges with zinc dust and bisulphite, which, 
besides being very unstable, are difficult to 
print. 

The first to propose aldehyde compounds 
were Arthur Pellizza and Louis Zuber in a 
sealed packet deposited with the Societe 
Industrielle de Mulhouse on April 22, 1899. 
In 1901, the Farbwerke, Hoechst, mentions 


course 


the use of formaldehyde for increasing the 
stability of a discharge of bisulphite and zinc 
dust. 

At the end of 1902, Camille Kurz, of the 
firm of Zundel of Moscow, deposited sealed 
documents to the same effect, with reference 
to hydrosulphite, with the Rouen and Mul- 


house Societies. Kurz’s process contained a 
bad feature, in that it simply made a mix- 
ture of hydrosulphite and formaldehyde. 
What is necessary is a definite chemical com- 
bination of the hydrosulphite with the alde- 
hyde. 

M. Descamps won a silver medal, offered 
by the Societe Industrielle de Rouen, for a 
preparation which he patented. He called 
his preparation Hyraldite. It was a dry 
crystalline compound of formaldehyde and 
sodium hydrosulphite. It was soluble and 
could be dried in a current of air at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 212° F. without de- 
composition. Solutions of Hyraldite printed 
on goods with a suitable thickener and dried 
in this manner, develop their reducing prop- 
erties only on steaming. 
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This idea of the combination of the hydro- 
sulphites with formaldehyde seems to have 
solved the problem. The salts so prepared 
are easily soluble, permanent in the air and 
yet are very powerful in their reducing 
properties when such properties are desired, 
that is when they are acted on in the fabric 
by super-heated steam. 

(To bs continued.) 
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CARBONIZING WOOL. 


BY ALFRED CLARKE. 
Before the Huddersfield (Eng.) Technical College. 


(Continued from June.) 


The fleece wool, which had been used in 
the old time for padding, had become too 
costly for general use, and cows’ and goats’ 
hair, which had been partly substituted, had 
followed the same course, owing to the in- 
creased demand by manufacturers of railway 
rugs and imitation skin fabrics, such as were 
so largely produced in Heckmondwike at 
that period. 

The captain’s new extract shoddy was dis- 
covered to be an admirable substitute, owing 
to the perfect disinfection and cleansing it 
had undergone in the process of extracting 
and washing, and a demand soon arose that 
outran the inventor’s means. A company 
was formed and the works sold to it, and for 
a while a profitable business was carried on, 
the trade extending to the United States, 
where an urilimited market was found; and 
also to Germany, where it was readily 
adapted to. textile purposes. But in spite of 
success, the works were before long broken 
up, owing to the directors quarreling among 
themselves and rushing into the Court of 
Chancery to settle their disputes. The trade, 
however, was too profitable to be allowed to 
die out, and another London firm entered 
into it. 

The period of the great civil war in the 
United States was approaching, and on its 
outbreak an insatiable demand was made for 
extract shoddy by the Governments of both 
North and South, presumably for making 
hospital beds and army saddlery. Extract 
works sprung up over the London district. 
Finer qualities sold for as much as 2/6 per 
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pound (60 cents), in London, and only very 
inferior qualities were sold at 1/6 (18 cents) 
and 2/- (24 cents) per pound, so that for- 
tunes were lost and won in the course of a 
few weeks by speculations in rags and ex- 
tract. 

So far as Yorkshire is concerned it ap- 
pears that a Batley man was the first to make 
successful use of it in the textile trade. 
About the year 1856, having heard of extract 
shoddy, probably in consequence of a sample 
being left with his firm, and hearing that it 
was made by some application of oil of vit- 
riol to rags, he determined to try, and having 
succeeded in a small way in a basin, he pro- 
ceeded with locked doors to deal with larger 
quantities, using for this purpose the house- 
hold wash-tub, soon rotting the unlucky tub 
with his vitriol; but he persevered, obtained 
new tubs, and continued to devote all his 
spare time to experiments. At last he ascer- 
tained the exact degree of strength of acid 
that would disintegrate the cotton without 
making the wool too tender for use. 

About the middle of the year 1857 he took 
a quantity of prepared material to a local 
mill to be shaken and carded. All turned out 
well, and he sold the result of his venture at 
a profit, and found a customer ready to take 
all he could produce by means of his wash- 
tubs. Finding that he had not the means of 
developing the trade, he applied to his 
father-in-law who was a dealer in shirtings. 
It struck him that extract shoddy would sell 
in the same quarter, and for the same pur- 
pose as the kind of material he dealt in, and 
they formed a partnership under the title of 
the well known firm of Wildsmith and Carter. 

The article, however, met with little favor 
in the Batley district, but went better in 
Huddersfield, and a firm there offered to 
take it in the form of yarn if they would spin 
it. In May, 1859, they began to do so. They 
found, however, that the results were not 
very promising, but with commendable per- 
severance they stuck to it until the middle of 
the year 1860. The outcome, however, was 
so poor that after that they abandoned the 
attempt, but by selling the article in bulk 
for export soon reached a princely trade 
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With the outbreak of the American war a 
golden shower of profits burst over them as 
well as others, and extract works arose 
throughout the West Riding in regiments, 
for extract with a strong complement of 
“jute coffee bagging” pulled into a vege- 
table shoddy, formed the staple of the 
United States blankets, and other army 
goods supplied to the unfortunate Yankee 
soldiers, so that the production of the article 
took a firm hold of the Yorkshire district, 
and has become a staple material for the 
manufacture of the cheaper fabrics. From 
these accounts we may safely assume that 
different investigators were at work, having 
the same object in view, in various parts of 
both this country and the continent at about 
the same time. 

The process though mechanically simple 
calls for the utmost care. Before treating 
wool by any of the methods it is necessary 
to have it thoroughly washed, so as to re- 
move every particle of grease. If this is not 
done, the wool will be made tender, and can- 
not be milled, while it will not dye well. Ex- 
periments have been made to test this, and 
it has been found that “sulphuric acid, acting 
on imperfectly cleansed wool sets at liberty 
the fatty acids of the grease, which fix 
themselves on the wool and cannot be re- 
moved by the after processes.” In addition 
to this, the grease that remains clogs the 
saw-like edges of the wool, gluing down the 
points of the serratures, thus making the 
edges smooth and destroying the felting 
quality of the material. The fibers are so 
considerably weakened, that on being milled 
they do not form a compact mass, but are 
liable to be torn or worked into holes. 
Where, however, the wool has been well 
washed before being treated with the acids, 
no injury whatever is done to it, provided, 
of course, that the carbonizing is effected 
properly. 

Wool washed in the usual way, and wool 
washed and carbonized, have been micro- 
scopically examined, and the scales and ser- 
rations of the latter have been found to be 
just as clear and perfect as those of the un- 
treated wool. Other additions to the acid 
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bath, such as borax, alum and common salt, 
have been recommended, with a view to pro- 
tecting the wool from the action of the acid, 
but so far as I am aware are not generally 
adopted. 

The first requirement, then, is material as 
free as possible from grease. It is then 
steeped an hour or more, according to the 
nature of the vegetable material present in 
the wool, in dilute sulphuric acid of a 
strength of 5° to 7° Tw., equal to a Specific 
Gravity of 1.025 to 1.035, or 4 to 5 per cent. 
of H, SO,. 

The bath can be used successively for 
some time. The indications of the strength 
of it by means of the hydrometer cannot be 
relied upon after the first time, as a part of 
the acid becomes neutralized by the impuri- 
ties introduced with the wool, which. having 
been scoured with soap and alkalies, may 
not have been entirely removed in the wash- 
ing. It is therefore necessary to control the 
strength of the bath by testing it from time 
to time by the usual volumetric method of 
ascertaining the percentage of free acid 
present. 

After steeping, the material is lifted from 
the bath and allowed to drain, when it is 
passed through the hydro-extractor to re- 
move as much of the acid as possible. It is 
now ready for drying at a temperature of at 
least 212° F., that being the boiling point of 
water. This may be effected in the case of 
wool by laying it on perforated plates, pass- 
ing through a drying machine, or any other 
convenient method, the object being to dry 
the material as rapidly as possible. The hot 
air of the drying chamber absorbs the mois- 
ture very rapidly, leaving the H, SO, in a 
highly concentrated state in the wool, and of 
course in the vegetable matter that may be 
mixed with it. 

Machines are made specially for either 
wool, noils, rags, or for cloth carbonizing 
and consist of two chambers. In the first 
chamber the material is dried at a rather 
low temperature, after which it passes into 
the second or hot chamber where the tem- 
perature is much higher. It is argued that 
the quick action of an intense heat upon the 
already dry material is less liable to injure 


the color, and that its elasticity is better pr 
served. 

The next process after the wool is thor 
oughly dry is to pass it through a crushin; 
machine which is fitted with a pair of heavy , 
rollers so that the vegetable substances ar: 
crushed to powder, which drops out as th 
wool passes through the beaters of the ma 
chine. Then follows the “neutralizing” bath 
where the acid which is still retained is neu 
tralized by means of an alkali, generally car- 
bonate of soda. 

(To be continued.) 
aplentiiaiatenintimate 


ESTIMATION OF WEIGHTING ON SILKS 


BY JULIUS PERSOZ. 
(From La Revue generale des matieres Colorantes. 
(Continue.! from June.) 


These reagents when employed in th 
cold do not attack the fibroin as they 
certainly would under the influence of 
heat. After the first acid bath the liquid 
becomes slightly charged with logwood 
and salts of iron, at the same _ time 
acquiring a reddish appearance. At the 
end of about half an hour the pattern is 
removed, washed, squeezed and introduced 
into the alkaline solution. In this bath log- 
wood, fustic, catechu, and other astringent: 
enter into solution; on the other hand Prus 
sian Blue, so commonly used today as 4 
base for blacks, is destroyed by the caustic 
soda. leaving on the fiber oxide of iron, 
which is removed by the subsequent treat- 
ment in acid. Some advantage is gained by 
adding to the alkaline solution a small quan 
tity of an alkaline sulphide, the sulphides 
formed on the fiber being readily dissolved 
in the succeeding acid bath. On the other 
hand, a more or less appreciable quantity of 
stannic acid and other tin compounds are 
converted to their sulphides and become-im- 
mediately dissolved in the alkaline bath. 
After half an hour’s treatment the pattern is 
removed, washed, and submitted to the ac- 
tion of a fresh proportion of acid solution. 
The treatment is repeated alternately with 
the one and the other bath until the silk 
loses a notable proportion of its coloring 
principles. By saturating at the end of each 
acid treatment a small portion of the reagent 
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th ammonia, the amount of precipitate 
btained indicates the progress of the strip- 
ing action. The greater or less the rapidity 
with which blacks may be stripped depends, 
f course, upon the nature of the method of 

eing and upon the proportion of weight- 
g, and, it may be added, in certain cases 
pon the age of the fabric. Silks dyed 
‘light” black with logwood quickly lose al- 
most the whole of their coloring constitu- 
ents, while others require repeated opera- 
tions. Repetition is suspended when the re- 
agents cease to become sensibly colored or 
when by saturation with emmonia they form 
insignificant precipitates. 

Having arrived at this extreme point it is 
then necessary to interrupt the treatment by 
submitting the pattern for half an hour at 
least to the action of a boiling soap bath: (2 
per cent.), followed by a thorough rinsing 
with hot distilled water, and then repeating 
the treatment with cold acid and alkali re- 
spectively, to attain the limit indicated. This 
first part of the treatment being terminated, 
the silk presents an appearance varying in 
shade from a light brown to a maroon. This 
coloration indicates the retention by the 
fiber of more or less appreciable quantities 
of astringent matters. 

To reduce this color further the pattern 
may be allowed to remain for the necessary 
length of time in a bath of hydrogen perox- 
ide, 1 volume of the commercial product to 
3 volumes of water heated to 140° F., and 
containing an addition of magnesium hy- 
drate prepared from recently calcined mag- 
nesia. It is interesting to note the facility 
with which the catechu is destroyed under 
this influence, otherwise so difficultly remov- 
able. Satisfactory results are attained in this 
lirection in some cases by using the various 
hydrosulphite preparations which, although 
useful for the destruction of certain artificial 
coloring matters, do not seem to exert 
themselves on astringent matters, as effi- 

iently as the bath detailed. The pattern 
after leaving this bath is thoroughly rinsed 
in cold and hot water successively, and sub- 
mitted to desiccation. After having been 
properly conditioned the pattern is weighed 
and a portion, or the whole, incinerated. If 





WEIGHTING ON SILKS 


the recommendation to add an alkaline su!- 
phide to the caustic soda has been followed 
the ashes obtained should be entirely free 
from iron, and appear perfectly white or only 
slightly colored. It may happen in some de- 
terminations, notably on “light” blacks, that 
the treated pattern on incineration leaves no 
ash at all. Such is the method of determina- 
tion which has been employed in the Condi- 
tioning House of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce during the last 15 years, but today it 
is rendered more complete by the employ- 
ment of hydrofluoric acid, by the use of 
which the residue of mineral matters may be 
reduced to a minimum, or even removed 
entirely. 

It is an easy matter to combine the two 
methods by preceding the treatment with 
cold hydrochloric acid with a bath of hydro- 
fluoric acid 1 1/2 per cent. at 140° F. for 20 
minutes. Samples of weighted silk cloths 
were stripped comparatively, the one by this 
modification of Martinon’s method, the 
other by Zell’s process with hydrofluoric 
acid, and others by the two systems com- 
bined. After conditioning in the free air, 
the patterns were weighed previous to in- 
cineration for the determination of the min- 
eral matters still retained. The following 
results were obtained: 


After the After After 

treatment treatment com. 

with with bined 

Hydrochloric Hydrofluoric treat- 

icidand soda_ acid (Zell ment 

Black No.1 (old)........ 10.8% 9.3% 4.7% 
Black No. 2 (old)........ 4.4% 2.0% a 
DIRE CROW s occ cien cues 1.6% 1.0% — 
White (old)............++ g.0F ‘ = 

ee 1.6% - 


From these figures it is noticeable that the 
hydrofluoric acid removes perfectly all the 
mineral matters from both the white and the 
colored silk and, as regards the blacks, the 
combined treatment permits of diu’mshing 
the proportion of ash of the first pattern 
and of removing completely from the others 
all the mineral matters, a result which is not 
without interest. In calculating the amount 
of weighting this factor is represented not 
by the total quantity of foreign matters, such 
as coloring matters and mineral substances 
that accompany the fibroin, but by the in- 
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crease in weight which has been acquired by 
ecru silk of the same sort. Consequently, 
if a is the weight of the pattern taken for 
examination, and b that of the same ren- 
dered perfectly free from all mineral matters 
and decolorized, in fact, brought to the state 
of fibroin, the amount of weighting is not 
represented by a—b, but a—e, when e rep- 
resents the weight of the ecru silk; then the 
percentage weighting C, is reached by the 
formula 

(= 160 cet 

- 

Allowing n to represent the percentage loss 
of this ecru silk by boiling off there is thet 

é 100 


} 100—2, 
and the weighting of the dyed pattern being 


100 
a —b 
100 — ”, 


and the percentage weighting sought 


: a 
C = (100—n, )— 


) 


When b, however, is not free from mineral 
matters, a condition recognizable by a pre- 
liminary test made on a small portion of the 
treated pattern, it is necessary to deduct first 
the amount, d, found on weighing exactly 
before submitting to incineration, and p 
being the weight of the ash thus furnished 
by the pattern, b, formulates the equa- 
tion p ¢ 

Admitting, however, with Martinon, that 
stannic acid is found in the fiber, not in the 
anhydrous state, but combined with a mole- 
cule of water, it becomes necessary to multi- 
ply this value by the co-efficient 1.12. The 
quantity of silk substance contained in the 
stripped pattern, b, was then b—1.12p? and 
the corresponding ercu silk 


100 b> 

e= b—1.12p— 
100— 7, d 

a—e 


The expression 100 represents the per- 


centage weighting, giving together the gen- 
eral formula: 


__(100—n)ad 
~ 6(d—1.12p) 


The method is serviceable in all those 
cases wherein the samples are treated with 
reagents which strip off the foreign organic 
substances, all or part of the stannic acid. 
and other mineral matters. It serves equally 
well for colored silks as for blacks. As the 
expression is of a positive value, it may be 
applied in the determination of the initial 
weight of ecru silks. Weighted silks, par- 
ticularly those dyed with mordants of iron 
and tannin, diminish in volume considerably 
during the operations of stripping. 

When examining those silks known as 
“weight for weight” blacks, the expression 
frequently indicates a value near to zero. 
Finally, if the expression yields a negative 
value it indicates that the whole of the in- 
gredients employed in dyeing has been in- 
sufficient to give to the silk the weight which 
has been previously lost during “boiling- 
off.” 

This is found to be the case when estimat- 
ing “light” blacks, which lose from 5 to 15 
per cent. 

White or light colored silks may be 
treated with hydrofluoric acid to strip and 
remove the total weighting, although in 
many instances a simple incineration alone 
suffices to permit of fairly accurate results. 

In many Lyons works it is the custom to 
resort to a parallel case, a method of calcu- 
lation, however, which is too empirical. 

The proportion of ash having been ascer- 
tained, the factor representing its weight is 
(1) multiplied by 1.27; (2) the product sub- 
tracted from 100; (3) the difference multi- 
plied by 4/3; (4) divide 1,000 by the num- 
her obtained; (5) subtract 100 from the quo- 
tient, the figures finally obtained represent- 
ing the amount of weighting. 

For those less conversant with formula 
of this nature, the following explanations 
may be useful: 

(1) The multiplication of the percentage 
weight of ashes by 1.27 is adopted with the 
object of taking into account the water and 
fatty compounds combined with the metallic 
oxides; (2) by subtracting product from 1co 
the weight is obtained of the “boiled-oft” 


C 


— 100. 





siibstances; (3) this difference multiplied by 
3 represents the initial weight of the silk 

its ecru state, supposing, as admitted in 
Lyons, that silk loses on an average 25 fer 
cent. by “boiling-off’; (4) knowing the 
weight of the ecru silk which serves to sup- 
nly 100 parts of weighted silk, the amount 
of the latter corresponding to 100 parts of 
ecru silk is calculated by the fourth step; 
(5) this weight, taken from 100, represents 
the weighting. Naming p the percentage 
proportion of the ash, the complete expres- 
sion becomes 

. - 10 
C=% X ig —100. 
a e 

The Hockanum Mills, Rockville, Conn., 
have plans prepared for a new dye house of 
ne story, 194 by 75 feet. Regular mill 
construction is to be employed. The floor 
is to be of concrete covered with vitrified 
brick. The dye kettles will rest upon hard 
pine beams supported by brick piers. The 
building is to be heated and ventilated by 
means of heating coils in connection with 
fan blowers. Among the main features will 
be twenty-two wooden ventilating stacks for 
taking care of the steam from the dye 
kettles. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 





Recipe No. 97. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Xylene Yellow 3 G on too lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Xylene Yellow 3 G. ; 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., N. Y.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 140° F, and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Xylene Yellow 3 G is recommended for its fast- 
ness to light and washing. It combines readily 
with other acid colors. 


Recipe No. 98. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Katigen Deep Black R on too Ibs. cotton yarn. 
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Prepare the dye bath with 


8 lbs. Katigen Deep Black R. 
(Farbeniabriken Co., 66 Lafayette St., 
B. XS 
16 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
8 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F., dye for one hour at a tem- 
perature just below the boil. 


Katigen Deep Black R possesses very good 
fastness to the ordinary color-destroying agencies. 





Recipe No. go. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Milling Green S on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Milling Green S. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., 
N. Y¥.) 
10 !bs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter the material cool, raise to a boil, and con- 
tinue boiling to shade. The color should be dis- 
solved before entering into the dye bath. 

Milling Green S is very fast to light and milling. 


Recipe No. 100. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Pyrol Brown G R Extra on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton 


6 lbs. Pyrol Brown G R Extra. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
N. Y.) 
12 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
4 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 Ibs. Common Salt. 


First boil up the bath with the soda ash, then 
add the dyestuff which has been previously dis- 
solved in boiling water containing the sodium sul- 
phide. The bath is then boiled for a short time. 
and the Glauber’s salt added. The material is en- 
tered and the dyeing continued for one hour at a 
temperature of about 200° F. 

Pyrol Brown G R Extra possesses good fast- 
ness to all of the common color-destroying agen- 


cies, 


Recipe No. tot. 
Bright Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Tetrazo Sulphur Brown 3 R G Extra on 
lbs. cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


oH 


100 


s. Sulphur Brown 3 R G Extra. 
American Dyewood Co., 184 William St.. 
N. Y.) 


) 
( 
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10 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 Ibs. Sal. Soda. 


60 lbs. Common 
The 


together and 


Salt. 


and soda are 


boiled 


then added to the dye bath, after 


which the salt is added. 


dyestuff, sulphide 


Enter just below the boil, and boil gently for an 
hour. 

Tetrazo Sulphur Brown 3 R G Extra is a con- 
bright brown of exceptional 


of rich brown dyeings on 


centrated orange 


value in the production 


cotton fast to light, fulling and cross-dyeing. 


Recipe No. 102. 


Olive on Worsted Yarn. 


X on 
First 


100 lbs. chrome mor- 
the 


-hrome Olive 


worsted yarn. mordant yarn in 


h made up with 


2% lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
24 | Lactic Acid, 


entering the material at not over 120° F., bring- 


ing slowly to a boil and boiling for 1 1/2 hours. 
Then add the mordanted yarn in a bath containing 
1 lb. Fast Chrome Olive X. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 

N. Y.) 


lb. Acetic 


Washington St., 
Acid 


ye Olive X when dyed in this manner 


lors extremely fast to the ordinary 


ying agencies, 


YO. 103. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


3 B on 100 lbs. worsted 


Prepare the dye bath with 


me Blue 
} 
, 


yarn. 
5 lbs. Palatine Chrome Blue 3 B. 
(Badische Co., 128 Duane St., N 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


y to a boil, boil for 1/2 hour, then 
or three portions, and at intervals of 
1/4 hour 


Acid 


Finally 


lb. Sulphuric 


add 


he bath. 


Potassium Bichromate 


and boil for 1/2 hour longer. 
Palatine Chrome Blue 3 


fastness to most 


B possesses very good 
of the common color-destroying 


agencies 


Recipe No. 104. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Wool Red S G on 100 Ibs. 
pare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Wool Red S G. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 
N. Y.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 ibs. Giauber’s Salt. 


worsted yarn. Pre 


189 Front St., 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Wool Red S G is a particularly brilliant red and 
possesses very good fastness to light and will be 
found of 


value as a self color, as well as in the 


production of compound shades. 


Recipe No. 105. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chrome Blue B W 
Ibs. First 
bath containing 


Extra on 100 


worsted yarn. mordant the yarn in a 


3% lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
3 lbs. Tartar, 


entering the material at 120° F. and bringing 
slowly to a boil and boiling for 1 1/2 hours. 
The material is then entered into the dye bath 


made up with 


3 Ibs. Anthracene Chrome Blue B W Extra. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 

2 ibs. Acetic Acid. 
The 100° F., brought 
slowly to a boil and dyed at a boil for 1 1/2 hours 
Anthracene Chrome Blue B W Extra possesses 
remarkable fastness to practically all of the com- 


material is entered at 


mon color-destroying agencies, and gives an ex- 
cellent shade of blue. 


Recipe No. 106. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 


Milling Yellow G A on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Milling Yellow G A. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
ae e 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


100 Ibs. worsted yart 


213 Water St 


Boil 1/2 hour, and then make a further add 


tion of 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 
and boil 1/2 hour longer. 
Milling Yellow G A possesses very good fast 
ness to light, alkalies, and washing. 
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Recipe No, 107. Recipe No. 110. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. Red on Worsted Yarn. 
\lizarine Cyanole Violet on too lbs. worsted 


eee aa daa X L Fuchsine 6 B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
rep: re bath wi ) . 
n. Prepare the dye bath Prepare the dye bath with 
> Ibs izarine Cyanole Violet. r 
2 Ibs. Aliza cae Saereepewe: > See SONY 3 Ibs. X L Fuchsine 6 B. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) (Raea- 
> Me ; (Read Holliday & Sons, 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. N.Y.) . 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Sale 10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 
Alizarine Cyanole Violet is a new wool-dyeing Enter the material cool, raise to a boil, and con- 
tinue boiling to shade. The color should be dis- 
into the dye bath. 
X L Fuchsine 6 B is 
milling. 


Ltd., 11. Gold St., 


lor which is characterized by excellent fastness 


“i be : 
It will be solved before entering 


very fast to 


light and 
Recipe No. 108. Recipe No 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Sulphur Yellow G Extra on too lbs. cotton 
rn, Prepare the dye bath with 


ast. 


Orange on Worsted Yarn. 
Salicine Orange 2 G on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 Ibs. Sulphur Yellow G Extra. ; ‘ 2 Ibs. Salicine Orange 2 G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water . (Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St.. N. Y.) 
N. Y.) c : 4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Sodium Sulphide. 


Enter material at 100° F., bring slowly to a 
Soda Ash : ‘ 


. . eC boil and dye at a boil for 40 minutes. then a 
Glauber’s Salt. ’ 40 es, then add 


. . | I lb. Sulphuric Acid. 
First boil up the bath with the soda ash, then I 
add the dyestuff which has been previously dis- and boil for 10 minutes, and then : 
lved in boiling water containing the sodium sul- 


; 114 Ibs. Potassium Bichromate 
phide. The bath is then boiled for a short time, 


nd the Glauber’s salt added. The material is en- Che boiling is then continued 30 minutes longer. 
° 1 sa licd > ¢ ya 9 S +s ia aca a aa s 
ered and the dyeing continued for one hour at a Salicine Orange 2 G is a level color, and is ex- 
mperature of about 200° F tremely fast to light. It is also suitable for dyeing 
Sulphur Yellow G Extra possesses good fast- 0" chrome mordant 
ness to all of the common color-destroying agen- 
ies. Recipe No. 112 
Siiacliies Wa: oe Green on Worsted Yarn. 
XNeCciIpe INO. y. 
Bright Green on Cotton Yarn. Alizarine Direct Green G Pat. on 100 Ibs. wor- 
cte 7 wren Peace > > sa hath soils 
fetrazo Sulphur Green 2 Y on 100 lbs. cotton sted yarn. Prepare the dye ath with 
ath: witi 2 Ibs. Alizarine Direct Green G Pat. 
rn. Prepare the dye bath with (H A Mets & Co. tas Hedeon St 
10 Ibs. Tetrazo Sulphur Green 2 Y. i ae — 
: ; elles Pes =e 
(American Dyewood Co., 184 Will I5 lbs. “Glauber s oo 
“N. Y) ; 3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
5 a a Sage Enter at 104° F., bring to 
Ss. Dal. OOdAa. ° ogs 
3 ae o hour and continue the boilin; 
5 lbs. Common Salt. 


oesace 


“Ae Sy TEREST: 


3/4 of an 
‘ hour, and 
, : then add 
The dyestuff, sulphide, and soda are boiled to- 
gether and then added to the dye bath, after which 3 Ibs. Acetic Acid 
the salt is added. 

Enter just below the boil and boil gently for 
ne hour. 


2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 


to exhaust the dye bath. 

Tetrazo Sulphur Green 2 Y may be employed Alizarine Direct Green G Pat. possesses 
with advantage for the production of bright good fastness to light, alkali, perspiration, 
greens on cotton fast to light, fulling and cross 


dyeing. 


very 
and 
steaming, and is well adapted to all 
wool dyeing. 


branches of 





Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*Alabama, Abbeville. A 20,000-spindle cotton 
mill is being planned for the Abbeville Power & 
Mfg. Co., reported incorporated last week with 
capital stock of $500,000. This company also has 
plans for a 20,000-spindle mill at Headland, Ala. 
J. L. Pollard is at the head of the project. 


Alabama, Geneva. The Geneva Power Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $500,- 
000 to build a cotton mill and hydro-electric plant. 
D. O. Vaughn and associates are the incorpo- 
rators. 


*Georgia, Albany. Proposals will be received 
until August 1 for the necessary equipment of the 
Albany Cotton Mills. Bids will be opened the 
first week in July for construction work on a main 
building, 4 stories high, 435 by 185 ft.; a cotton 
warehouse, 100 by 150 ft., and a 340 h. p. power 
plant. The equipment will include 10,800 spindles 
and 280 looms for manufacturing broad sheeting 
and print cloth. As reported some time ago the 
Albany Cotton Mills are capitalized at $250,000. 

Georgia, Athens. I. W. Ingle, formerly of the 
Climax Hosiery Mills, and J. T. Jordan of the 
Athens Mfg. Co., will build a cotton yarn mill. 
They plan to invest $50,000 and equip a 3,000 spin- 
dle mill. 


*Kentucky, Louisville. Preparations to begin 
manufacturing have nearly been completed by the 
Puritan Cordage Mills. About $60,000 has been 
expended for machinery and in making repairs on 
the plant. 


Massachusetts, Boston. Stock of the Reciproc- 
ity Mills, to be located in East Boston, will shortly 
be offered for subscription. It is understood that 
the company will offer $1,000,000 preferred stock 
with $500,000 common stock as a bonus. There 
will also be issued, it is said, $500,000 common 
stock to trustees to be held for the benefit of 
employes. Plans have been completed for the 
first section of the mills by Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., and bids for construction work have been 
received. Contracts for machinery will soon be 
closed. Eugene N. Foss is at the head of this 
project. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Permit has been 
issued to Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., and others inter- 
ested in the new tracing-cloth mill, to erect a 
spinning mill 3 stories high, 354 by 110 ft. with 
ell to be used for carding, 1 story high, 97 by 102 
ft.; separate engine room, consisting of 2 stories 
with basement 52 by 60 ft.; weave shed 1 story 
and basement 243 by 300 ft.; a combination picker 
house and storehouse 4 and 5 stories high, 53 by 
196 ft. The boiler house is to be 29 by 60 ft., 2 
stories high, with a 160-foot chimney. Construc- 
tion work has been started on the weave shed. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Buildings to be 
constructed for the Nashawena Mills are a 4-story 
brick spinning mill, 125 by 800 ft., and a 1-story and 
basement weave shed, 250 by 800 ft. About 125,000 
spindles and 3,700 looms will be installed. A large 
steam power plant is to be constructed, and the 
power distributed electrically. Plain and fancy 
gray, fine cotton cloths from combed yarns, cotto: 
and silk cloths, and other fabrics, to compete with 
imported goods, are to be manufactured. Prepa 


rations to begin construction work will be started 
at once. 


*North Carolina, Albermarle. It has been de- 
cided to locate the proposed new mill in which J 
W. Cannon of Concord is interested, and which it 
was originally reported would be located at Kan- 
napolis, at Albermarle, and it will be operated as 
a branch of the Wiscasset Mills Co. of this place. 
The capacity of the new plant will be 25,000 spin- 
dles, and it will be known as Wiscasset Mill No. 


4. Construction work will be started at an early 
date. 


North Carolina, Landis. The Corriher Mill 
has been organized with capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture cotton yarns. C. J. Deal is presi- 


dent, and L. A. Corriher is secretary and treasurer. 


*North Carolina, Lincolnton. The Saxony Spin- 
ning Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000 by Edgar Love, J. B. Wright and M. 
G. Myers. This is the company organized by Ed- 
gar Love, formerly of the Daniel Mfg. Co., to 
build and operate a 10,000 spindle mill on fine 
yarns. 

*North Carolina, Marion. The Marion Mfg. 
Co. has awarded machinery contracts. Good 
progress is being made on the construction of 
buildings. 

*North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. Plans for 
the proposed cotton mill have been nearly com- 
pleted. It has been decided to erect at Roanoke 
Rapids, a mill with capacity of 22,000 spindles and 
750 looms for manufacturing ginghams. The 
buildings and equipment will cost about $650,000 
The company will be incorporated as the Patter- 
son Mills Co., by S. F. Patterson, treasurer of 
the Roanoke Mills Co. and the Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., W. M. Habliston, president of the Nationa! 
bank of Virginia, Charles Cohen, and T. C. Wil- 
liams of Richmond, Va. The main building will 
be 2 stories high, 608 by 104 ft., with 50 by roo-ft. 
picker room. Electricity will be the motive 
power. Mr. Patterson may be addressed at 


Roanoke’ Rapids. No contracts have been 
awarded. 


*North Carolina, Zebulon. Plans for the pro- 
posed plant of the Southern Spinning & Mfg. Co. 
are not completed, but are expected in a very short 
time. About $100,000 will be expended for build- 
ings, equipment, etc. Five thousand spindles are 
to be operated on 12s to 16s hosiery yarns. 
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*North Carolina, Warrenton. The Peck Mig. 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$111,600, and as suggested recently will erect and 
operate a cotton mill. Thomas D. Peck of Pitts- 
field, Mass., is the largest stockholder. J. M. 
Gardner, C. N. Williams and others are associ- 
ated with Mr. Peck in this enterprise. 


*Oklahoma, Chickasha. Application for charter 
for the Oklahoma Cotton Mill, capitalized at $150,- 
000, has been filed. Other particulars of this 
project have been given. 


Pennsylvania, Glen Riddle. The A. P. Welch 
Manufacturing Co., recently formed by A. P. 
Welch, formerly with the Colonial Manufacturing 
Co., of Clifton Heights, are getting ready to start 
up their machinery. The company has capital of 
$15,000; George T. Butler, president; Edward J. 
Myngie, secretary, and A. P. Welch, treasurer, 
superintendent and buyer. The plant contains 115 
looms which they will operate on Turkish towels, 
which they will dye, bleach and finish and sell 
through New York. They are now installing the 
machinery in their bleach house and expect to 
have 16 looms running within a few days. They 
will buy 14/1 cotton yarns, 2/20 warps and 18s and 
208 cops. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Lockhart, 
formerly a member of the firm of Lockhart, Craw- 
ford & Hyndman, which dissolved partnership and 
disposed of their machinery, consisting of 25 looms 
on which they manufactured carpets, 1s arranging 
for the installation of new machinery in the mill 
at the southeast corner of Howard and Lehigh 
Ave., on which he will manufacture Turkish tow- 
els. The plant is expected to be in operation by 
August I next. 


*Pennsylvania, York. As reported in May, 
Frank and Arthur Reeser, Herman Shetter, and 
Heillig Bros., are interested in the organization 
of a company to be known as the York Cotton 
Co. to build and equip a mill for manufacturing 
cotton toweling on 30 looms. It is understood 
that some woolen goods also will be made. A 
charter will be applied for shortly under the laws 
of the state of Pennsylvania. The capital stock 
will be $25,000. In about two weeks construction 
work will be started on a building to be erected 
on land west of Highland Ave., along the Western 
Maryland R. R. Frank Reeser was a charter 
member of both the York and the Monarch Silk 
Companies. The proposed building will be 3 
stories high, 85 by 45 ft., with separate engine 
and power house. Manufacturing will be started 
just as soon as the equipment can be installed. 


*South Carolina, Aiken. The Aquilla Mig. Co., 
organized by W. D. McNeal, John A. Seigler and 
R. B. Carter of this place, will be capitalized at 
$200,000, and will probably begin with an installa- 
tion of 10,000 spindles. 


*South Carolina, Greers. John A. Robison of 
Arlington has been elected president and treas- 
urer of the new Greers Mfg. Co. As reported re- 
cently, a mill with equipment of 10,000 spindles 
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and 300 looms for manufacturing print cloth will 
be erected. Contracts for machinery have been 
awarded. 


*Virginia, Martinsville. The Martinsville Cot- 
ton Mill Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $200,000, and it has been decided to oper- 
ate a mill of 16,000 and 400 looms. Z. T. McKin- 
ney is president, and R. L. Walker is treasurer. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Anniston. Construction work on the 
addition, which it was reported previously would 
be erected for the Adelaide Mills, will be done by 
C. J. Houser & Co. It will be a 75-foot exten- 
sion of the present mill, and will provide space to 


increase the equipment from 5,000 to 10,000 
spindles. 


Alabama, Anniston. The Adelaide Mills have 
started construction work on an addition. 


*Alabama, Bon Air. It is reported that the 
Coosa River Spinning Co. is having plans pre- 
pared for an enlargement, which will practically 
double the capacity of their present plant. Orig- 
inally this company proposed to operate 10,000 
spindles on hosiery yarns, but only 6,000 spindles 
have been installed. It is possible the reported 
enlargement is to bring the equipment up to I0,- 
000 spindles as originally planned 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The side walls of No. 
1 Mill of the Windham Mfg. Co. are being raised, 
and a flat roof will be put on the building in place 
of the present pitch roof. This will give an addi- 
tional floor for manufacturing, but no new machin- 
ery is wanted, as it is planned to occupy the space 
by rearranging the present equipment. 


*Georgia, Columbus. Decision has been made 
by the Columbus Mfg. Co. on the proposed en- 
largement of its plant. An extension, 275 ft. long, 
4 stories high, will be built on the mill, and the 
capacity increased from 30,000 spindles and 800 
looms to 50,000 spindles and 1,400 looms. The 
company will issue bonds for $300,000, and increase 
its capital stock from $500,000 to $600,000. 


Georgia, Douglasville. The Lois Cotton Mills 
will increase their capital stock from $300,000 to 
$500,000, and double their capacity. 


*Georgia, Elberton. It is probable the capacity 
of Swift’s Cotton Mill will be increased when the 
new Home Cotton Mill takes control. 7,400 ring 
spindles and 174 looms are operated on chambrays, 
specialties and rope. W. O. Jones is president 
of the Home Cotton Mill; I. G. Swift, vice-presi- 
dent, and P. M. Hawes, secretary and treasurer. 


Georgia, Hampton. At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Hampton Cotton Mills it was de- 
cided to double their manufacturing capacity. 8s 
to 1os knitting yarns are manufactured on 6,000 
ring spindles. 


Georgia, LaGrange. An addition, 54 by 104 
ft. will be built for the LaGrange Cotton Mills, 
and new machinery will be.installed. 


Georgia, LaGrange. Another enlargement to 
the Unity Cotton Mills will be made _ shortly. 
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They have plans prepared for a 54 by 100-foot 
extension of the present mill. This is in addition 


to the new 10,000-spindle mill on which construc- 


tion work was started several weeks ago. It is 
f 


understoo 


required. 


i that a number of new looms will be 


*Georgia, Summerville. It has been decided to 
increase the capital stock of the Summerville Cot- 
ton Mill from $150,000 to $300,000, and double the 
present equipment, which consists of 5,000 ring 


spindles and 120 looms operated on ducks and 
similar i 


Work has been started on 
the t V f a tenement block, owned by 
the fe. Co., to make room for a new 
co 
be erected in the near future 

Massachusetts, 
Mfg. Co 
looms, 


Adams. The Berkshire 


! Na 
has ju eceived 240 new 


up in No. 2 Mill. 


Adems Contract has | 
awarded to the G. M. Parks Co. of Fitchburg, 
the Renfrew Mfg. Co. for a humidifying sys 
to be installed in the weaving department. 


Cotton 
Northrop 
which will 
Massachusetts, een 
by 
ystem 
Massachusetts, New Bedford 
shaw of the 
that it 


President Lang- 
Dartmouth Mig. Corporation states 
is proposed to have the looms in the new 
mill in operation by August 1, and the new spin- 
dles in operation by The capital 
stock has been incr $1,200,000 to $1,- 
800,000. 


November I 


meeting of 

the Flint Mills has 

a 50,000-spindle print cloth 

and t increase the 
$1,160,000 


been 
mill, 
capital stock from $580,000 to 

Construction work on the 
will be started as early as possible. 


new mil! 


Massachusetts, Fisherville. The directors of the 
Fisher Mfg. Co. have decided to build the 4-story 
addition contemplated in the Fall of 1908 The 
new building will be built on the east end of the 
main mill, and the new space will be used for 
weaving, carding, and spinning. 

Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. An addition is 
being built by contractor Caspar Ranger to the 
i f Indian Orchard Co. Enlargement will 
tory high, 88 by 4o ft. The new space 
by the Hodges Fibre Carpet Co. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Everett Mills 


tided to add another story to the new mill 
under construction 


ni 
oc ‘upied 


have de 


making the building six stories 


high instead of five, as originally planned. 


*Massachusetts, A modern in- 
stallation 


of pickers will be made in the new space 
secured by erecting an addition to connect the 
picker house of Warner Cotton Mills with the 
main building. Cotton combs will be installed in 
the old gas house on Water St. The Warner 
Cotton Mills manufacture carded and combed 
yarn, ros to 40s. C, M. Warner is president; P. T. 
Jackson, Jr., is treasurer, and Lewis Dexter, Jr., 


s agent and buyer. The product is sold through 


Newburyport. 
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the Boston Yarn Co. At present 5,400 mule spi 
dles and 16,576 ring spindles are operated. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. In addition t 
enlargements to the weaving and spinning depart 
ments of the Greylock Mills, recently reported, 
new picker room and storage shed will be built a 
a cost of about $12,000. Whitney Bros. have re 
ceived contract for construction work. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. Work has bee 
started on the new weave shed for the Corr Mig 


Co. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. Twelve thousan 
spindles will be added to the New England ( 
ton Yarn Co.’s plants in this city immediate] 
and plans are being drawn for a mill to be erect: 
on the east bank of the Mill River. 


Water Valley. Improvements ar 
being made in the dyeing department of the Yo 
cona Mills. They are adding facilities for bleac! 
ing 4-ply yarn. In the fall a new dyeing, bleac 
ing and finishing department will be erected 
improve the output. 


North Carolina, Albermarle. A large additior 
will be built for the Efird Mfg. Co. in the form 
a 2-story building, 300 by 50 ft. 
spindles with accompanying 
installed. 


*North Bessemer City. In about o 
days the addition under construction for the Huss 
Mig. Co., which is to be equipped for carding and 
spinning, will be completed, and 2,080 ring spin 
dles will be installed. The Huss Mig. Co. has cap- 
ital stock of $40,000 and operates 48 broad loom 
on damasks, selling the production through Burch 
Bailey & Co., 10 Thomas St., New York. L. L. 
Jenkins is president, and C. J. 
treasurer and buyer. 
steam power. 


North Carolina, Concord. The proposed new 
building for the Locke Cotton Mills Co. will be 1 
story high, 125 by 545 ft., with saw tooth roof. 
The equipment will be 12,000 spindles. 


*North Carolina, Cornelius. Finishing machin 
ery is being placed in the addition completed for 
the Cornelius Cotton Mill last January. 


North Carolina, Lumberton. An 
building will be erected for the 
Mills, and 10,000 spindles for 
yarns will be installed. 


Mississippi, 


Fifteen thousan 
machinery will b« 


Carolina, 


Huss is secretary, 
The plant is operated by 


additional 
National Cotton 
spinning hosiery 


*North Carolina, Monroe. About October the 
new 5,000-spindle addition to the Icemorlee Cot 
ton Mills Co. will be completed, as all prepara- 
tions are being made to start construction work 
at once. The capital stock has been increased 
from $125,000 to $300,000 to finance the enlarge- 
ment. W. S. Lee is president; J. L. Everett. 
treasurer, and Charles Iceman is general manager 
and buyer. The product, which is solely cotton 
yarns, is sold through C. E. Riley Co., Boston. 


*North Carolina, Rockingham. Construction 
work was started June 4 on a 5,000-spindle addi- 
tion to the Hannah Pickett Mills. The capital 
stock of this company is $200,000. R. L. Steele 
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is president, and W. B. Cole is treasurer, agent, 
and buyer. The plant is operated by steam power. 


North Carolina, Taylorsville. Thirty new looms 
ire being installed in the Alspaugh Cotton Mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The National Tap- 
stry Co. are removing from their present quar- 
rs to the first floor of the O’Neill Mill at Oxford 
nd Josephine Sts., where they will have more 
pace in which to conduct their operations and in- 
rease their equipment. They are operating 10 
\ms on mercerized curtains, table covers, Ori- 
ntal curtains, etc., which they sell direct. 


South Carolina, Camden. Twenty-four new 
Crompton & Knowles looms have just been added 
to the equipment of the Pine Creek Mfg. Co. An 
nlargement is being made at the present time to 

slasher department. 


*South Carolina, Gaffney. Curry & Spurgeon of 
this place have been awarded contract for the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Globe Mfg. Co.’s mill. 
Previous reports of this enlargement have been 


South Carolina, Goldville. The capital stock of 
» Banna Mfg. Co. will be increased from $50,000 
, $125,000, and the capacity doubled. Seven thou- 
ind spindles are operated at present on cotten 
irms, 20S tO 30S. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. Good progress is 
being made on the addition to the Brandon Mills 
reported in February, and the company expects 
to complete the addition by September 1. Twenty- 
five thousand spindles and 700 looms for manufac- 
turing print cloths will be installed. About 1200 
h. p. will be obtained from a hydro-electric devel- 
opment 


South Carolina, Laurens. The Laurens Cotton 
Mill will erect an 80-foot extension to the present 
nt and install new equipment. 


South Carolina, Newberry. Construction work 

| soon be started on the proposed addition to 

Newberry Cotton Mills. The structure will 

be 75 by 180 ft., and will be equipped with 10,000 

spindles and 300 looms. No contracts have been 

warded as yet, but as it is planned to have the 

enlargement in operation by Jan. I, 1910, it is 

probable arrangements for buildings and equip- 
ment will be completed shortly. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. An order has been 
placed by the Aragon Mills for 4,000 new spin- 
illes. When the original buildings were erected 

-e was provided for this enlargement. 


South Carolina, Spartanburg. In the immediate 
future a large addition, with capacity of 25,000 
spindles and 600 looms, will be built for the Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co. Convertible cotton goods, carpet 
yarns and twines are manufactured. 


South Carolina, Spartanburg. Ten thousand 
spindles and 250 looms will be added to the Ar- 
cadia Mills. They manufacture sheetings. J. E. 
Sirine of Greenville, South Carolina, will have 
-harge of the enlargement. It is stated that all 
building materials and machinery have been pro 
vided for. 


MILL NEWS 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. The Franklin Felt Co. 
has been organized with capital stock of $80,000 
by Harry T. Hayward, president; W. S. Schuster, 
vice president, and Walter A. Clark, treasurer. 
Some time ago it was reported that Mr. Hayward 
would erect a new woolen mill at this place on 
what is known as the Fisher Farm, and that 
project relates to a mill for the new company. 
Plans are being drawn by Chas. T. Main, Boston. 


*Ohio, Massillon. The Massillon Worsted Mills 
Co., recently reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $150,000, has organized with C. J. Lawrie 
president; Peter Schneider, treasurer, and Joseph 
Armitage, superintendent. They plan to manufac- 
ture worsted yarns, and have the plant in opera- 
tion by September 1. The company is not fully 
financed as yet, however. As reported previously 
they have purchased a five-acre site. : 


*Tennessee, Lebanon. All contracts have been 
awarded by the Lebanon Woolen Mill Co., which 
is establishing a woolen mill at this place. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars will be expended for 
constructing buildings, and about $25,000 for ma- 
chinery. , 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Rockville. Plans have been com- 
pleted by Charles T. Main for the new dye house 
for the Hockanum Mills. The buiding will be one 
story high, 194 by 75 ft. 


Maine, Camden. The Knox Woolen Co. will 
build a new dry house, using the lumber in the 
grand stand at the Camden Trotting Park, recently 
purchased by them. 


_ Maine, Dexter. Twelve new looms are being 
installed in the Wassookeag Woolen Co. 


Maine, Sanford. A two-story addition will be 
erected for the Goodall Worsted Co. This is in 
addition to the enlargements recently reported. 


Maine, Wilton. An addition may be erected to 
the lower mill of the Wilton Woolen Co. 


*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. Work has already 
been started on the construction of the enlarge- 
ment to the dye house of the Beoli Mills (Ameri- 
can Woolen Co.). 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. At the present time 
no information can be given regarding the mill to 
be erected on land recently purchased from the 
city by the Germania Mills. It is their intention, 
however, to build a large mill on the site within 
one year. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Construction work 
was begun May Io on the new worsted spinning 
mill for the Arlington Mills and plans call for the 
completion of the building in time for manufac- 
turing to begin about Jan. 1, 1910. The power will 
be distributed by motors and every feature of the 
construction and equipment of the mill will con- 
form with the most modern practice. As reported 
recently, the capital stock has been increased to 
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$8,000,000. William Whitman is president, Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, treasurer and buyer, and Wm. D. 
Hartshorne, agent. Employment will be given to 
1,200 additional operatives. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. A new dye house, 687 
ft. long, and 46 ft. wide, will be built for the Bige- 
low Carpet Co. from plans prepared by Charles T. 
Main, Boston. As reported some months ago, 
the old dye house will be torn down to make room 
for the new structure. 


Massachusetts, North Oxford. The Narragan- 
sett Worsted Co. of Washington, R. I., have pur- 
chased the Huguenot Mills at this place, and will 
move their machinery to this city before August. 
The name Narragansett Worsted Co. will be re- 
tained. James Marshall will be superintendent of 
the plant. At present 20 looms are operated, but 
this number will be increased to 50. 


Massachusetts, Norton, The Talbot Wool 
Combing Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock cf $300,000. G. H. Talbot will be president, 
and Frank S. Talbot, treasurer. This refers to the 
new commission combing plant being started by 
the owners of the Norton Mills Co. Sixteen 
combs are to be operated and Joseph A. Middle- 
brook, formerly manager of the Barre Wool 
Combing Co., will have charge. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. A new set of cards 
has been installed in the woolen mill of J. L. & T. 
D. Peck Mfg. Co., as reported, but they cannot 
state definitely whether other new cards will be in- 
stalled, as stated in earlier reports. 


Massachusetts, Saugus. Fifty-six new looms 
have been installed in the Iroquois Mills by the 
United States Worsted Co. A night and day 
schedule is being contemplated by the officials. 


Massachusetts, Saxonville. Twenty new looms 
will shortly be added to the equipment of the 
Saxonville Mill. The plant is reported to be 
busier at present than at any time for a number 
of years. 


*Massachusetts, Watertown. An addition is be- 
ing built to the engine room of the Bemis Mills 
which will be completed in July. A 350 h. p. elec- 
tric generator is to be installed. 


*\Massachusetts, Watertown. Construction work 
will be started at once on the proposed addition 
to the Aetna Mills, and upon its completion 62 
new looms for manufacturing men’s wear and 
dress goods in worsteds and woolens will be in- 
stalled. The capital stock of this company is $450,- 
ooo. Edwin F. Atkins is president; Morrill A. 
Smith, treasurer; Frederic W. Freeman, genera! 
manager and buyer, and Richard Lees, superin- 
tendent. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. Plans have been 
completed for a large addition to the wool sorting 
department of M. J. Whittall, carpet manufacturer. 
The addition will be of brick construction, 1 story 
high,, 89 by 51 ft. No contracts have 
awarded. 


been 


New Hampshire, Hillsboro. A brick and con- 
crete structure, 140 ft. long, is being erected for 
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the Hillsboro Woolen Mill Co., and will be used 
as a scouring room. 


*New Hampshire, Tilton. As reported previ- 
ously, Arthur S. Brown has purchased the interest 
of William H. Moses in the Tilton Mills, and the 
new officers are Arthur S. Brown, president, treas- 
urer, and buyer; D. S. Knight, superintendent. 
There will be no immediate change in the plant 
as the result of the change in ownership, although 
Mr. Brown will shortly begin preparation of plans 


for the construction of a new dye house and dry- 
ing room. 


*New Jersey, Camden. William Lund & Son, 
manufacturers of worsted yarns on 1,360 spindles, 
Bradford system, are now removing their machin- 
ery to their new piant in Valley Forge, Pa. It is 
their intention, after the machinery is all installed 
and in operation, to put in additional machinery 
for scouring and combing their own wool. The 
plant at Roylestown, Pa., will be continued at that 
address until their lease expires, which will not be 
for two years yet. 


*New Jersey, Garfield. The proposed addition 
to the New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co. will be 
1 story high, 260 by 480 ft., with saw-tooth roof. 
This improvement will cost about $100,000. 


*New York, Firthcliffe. The addition, which 
it was rumored would be built for the Firth Carpet 
Co., is in the form of a new weave shed, 95 by 104 
it. Construction work has been begun. The 
Firth Carpet Co. has capital stock of $1,100,000. 
Thomas F. Firth is president, B. H. Tobey is 
treasurer, and Fred Booth is superintendent and 


buyer. The plant is operated by steam and water 
power. 


*Ohio, Cleveland. Within two weeks ground 
will be broken for the foundations for the pro- 
posed new mill of the Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Co., which will be 370 by go ft., six stories high 
It is announced that the new equipment will in- 
clude a 3,000 h. p. engine and 340 looms. Mr 
G, H. Hodgson advises that they plan to have the 
entire new equipment in operation by Jan. 1, 1910. 


Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. Architects in Phila- 
delphia have completed plans and invited bids, due 
June 7, for an addition to the woolen and worsted 
yarn spinning plant of James Lees & Sons Co. 
The new building will be fireproof, 209 by 79 ft., 
five stories high. There will also be a reinforced 
concrete tank tower with a 40,000-gallon sprinkler 
tank for supplying water to their sprinkler sys- 
tem. The company has a capital of $800,000, with 
C. F. Williams, president; Abram T. Eastwick, 
secretary and treasurer, and W. L. Stauffer, vice 
president and agent. They are manufacturing 
worsted yarns on the Bradford system and woolen 
yarns, opeiating 17,000 worsted spindles, 45 wor- 
sted cards, 26 sets woolen and 28 combs. The 
plant is run by steam and they do their own dye- 
ing. When the new addition is finished it is said 
that considerable new machinery will be added to 
their present equipment and their production in- 
creased accordingly. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Kensington 
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Hair Cloth Co., now located in the building at 
Kensington Ave. and Nicetown Lane, right out- 
side of Frankford, are arranging for the removal 
of their plant to the building at the southwest 
corner of Hancock St. and Lehigh Ave., where 
they will occupy one of the upper floors. They 
operate 70 looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Wheeler & King, 
beamers of plain and fancy warps at 243-45 East 
Ontario St., with 2 frames, will install looms for 
the manufacture of worsted men’s wear and dress 
goods. The equipment will consist of 12 Icoms, 
two of which will be delivered and set up within a 
few days. The plant will be run by electricity and 
the production sold direct. They will also con- 
tinue in the business of beaming for the trade on 
commission. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The contract has 
been let and the work started on a two-story 
addition to the present factory building of Scho- 
field, Mason & Co., manufacturers of carpets at 
Fairhill and Cumberland Sts. The estimated cost 
is $17,500. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new  build- 
ings to be erected at 23d and Allegheny Ave. for 
Wolstenholme & Clark, spinners of worsted yarns 
in Manayunk, about which we have made men- 
tion on several occasions, will consist of a six- 
story factory, 105 by 208 ft., a two-story stable, 
22 by 71 ft., and a three-story boiler house, 62 by 
77 ft. The estimated cost of the operation will be 
$150,000. The operation has been started and will 
be pushed forward to completion as rapidly as 
possible. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Alfred Clegg, re- 
ceiver for O’Neill & Co., Germantown Ave. and 
Ruffner Sts., manufacturers of wastes, shoddies, 
etc., whose plant was recently almost destroyed 
by fire, reports that in the interest of the credit- 
ors it is his intention to have the buildings re- 
stored to their former condition, new machinery 
installed and will continue it in operation with a 
view of paying off their indebtedness in full and 
returning the plant to its former owners. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. At a cost of $6,000 
Thomas Wolstenhome & Sons Co., spinners of 
worsted yarns, who have been making improve- 
ments to their plant for the past six months, have 
placed a contract for the building of another addi- 
tion, one story, of brick, 50 by 169.5 feet, at the 
corner of Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St. 


Pennsylvaia, Philadelphia. A contract for altera- 
tions to the boiler and engine house of Folwell 
Bros. & Co., manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
goods for men and women’s wear at 3d and Cam- 
bria Sts., has just been given out. The cost is es- 
timated at $3,500. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. H. & B. W. 
Fleisher, manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
yarns and braids, with mills in the Fairmount dis- 
trict and in Manayunk, are arranging for the erec- 
tion of a large new dye house in which they will 
install the latest improved machinery for this pur- 
pose. 








Rhode Island, Carolina. Ten Crompton & 
Knowles looms are being added to the equipment 
of the Carolina Mills Co. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Royal Weaving 
Co. has placed a contract with the Allis-Chalmers 


Co. for complete equipment for its new power 
house. 


Rhode Island, Peacedale. New worsted spin- 
ning frames are being installed in the Peacedale 
Mfg. Co., taking the place of woolen mules. 


*Rhode Island, Thornton. It is stated that 
work will be started within a few days on the 
proposed new mill for the Victoria Mills. The 
new building is to be used for carding and comb- 
ing. 

Rhode Island, Providence. Another story is 
being built on the spinning mill of the Elston 
Worsted Co. to be used for a mending room. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The new Paragon 
Worsted Co. has organized with Fred E. Warren, 
president; Frederic Delude, treasurer; and J. C. 
Mailloux, agent and buyer. As reported previ- 
ously the new company takes over the plant of 
Sayles & Prendergast, and will operate 26 broad 
looms on men’s worsted goods. The product is 
sold direct. Some changes will be made in the 
plant in the nature of improving the dyeing and 
finishing facilities. 


*Tennessee, Nashville. The Nashville Woolen 
Mill Co. advise that they have sold a number of 
their 3/4-looms and bought 6/4 looms to replace 
them. All arrangements for the change have 
been made. 


*Vermont, Bennington. The name of Holden, 
Leonard & Co. has been changed to Holden- 
Leonard Co. C. W. Leonard is president, A. J. 
Holden, treasurer and T. L. Thomas, secretary. 
As reported previously, one of their old buildings 
will be replaced with a new 2-story structure which 
will combine the present weaving departments. 
Fifty new worsted looins have been ordered and 
will be installed during July and August. Wor- 
sted goods will be manufactured on this new 
equipment and all varns will be bought. 


*Virginia, Fredericksburg. Contract has been 
placed by the Melville Woolen Co. for 4 sets of 


cards, to be installed in the building now under 
construction. 


West Virginia, Martinsburg. Plans are being 
considered by the Crawford Woolen Co. for in- 
creasing their capital stock from $50,000 to $150,- 
coo by the issue of $100,000 worth of 7 per cent. 
preferred stock for the purpose of enlarging the 
plant. Cassimeres are manufactured on 50 looms. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Danielson. The Danielson Wor- 
sted Co. is being started up on commission weav- 
ing. A large amount of work is ahead. 


Maine, Brooksville. Thomas A. Tunney has 
leased the Brooksville Woolen Mill, and will man- 
ufacture knitting yarns for the trade. 
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Mills Shutting Down. 
Pennsylvania, Ardmore. The Nitre Hall Mill, 


operated by John Burns on woolen and cotton 
carpet yarns containing 3 sets, 468 spindles, is 
out of existence. The building has been sold to 
the Philadelphia & Western R. R., who will use 
it for other purposes, and the machinery sold out 
at public auction. 


————¢ 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Manhattan Ribbon 
Co., recently reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000, will manufacture all widths of 
high grade silk ribbons, starting manufacturing 
June 1, with 500 spindles and 100 looms. They 
will occupy the mill recently purchased from A. & 
M. Levy, which is fully equipped. The plant is 
operated by steam power Emil Friedman is 
president, Horace Neild, treasurer, E. Mutzburg, 
superintendent 


nia, Allentow1 is reported that 
mandes R. Schuler, Clerk of the Orphans’ Court, 
has organized a company whi ill be known as 
the Vera Cruz Silk Co., which will be incorporated 
with Francis Kline and William F. Stanley as in- 
corporators. A mill will be built at Vera Cruz 
in which they will install machinery for the manu- 
facture of silk fabrics and employ a considerable 
number of hands 


Pennsylvania, Lewiston. Construction work is 
pr \wressing rapidly on the new mill being erected 
for the Susquehanna Silk Mills of Sunbury, which 
will be known as Mill No. 6. The main building 
will be 330 by 189 ft 


*Pennsylvania, Punxsutawney Land has been 
purchased here by Joseph Mack and Leo Schimpff 
of Allentown, Pennsylvania, on which a silk mill 
will be built 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for the F. Metz Company, with Frederick 
Metz, Peter Metz, Sr., and Peter Metz, Jr., as 
incorporators. This company, which was reported 
by us several weeks ago, is in operation at 2d and 
Allegheny Ave., where they have installed looms 
on which they are manufacturing silk ribbons. 


Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre The mill under 
struction for the past two months for the Leon 
& Ferenbach Silk Co. is nearly completed, and will 
be ready for machinery in about ten days. Ma- 
hinery ‘equipment has begun to arrive. This com- 
pany was incorporated in March with capital stock 
of $100,000, and will do silk throwing on 12,000 
spindles. Henry Leon of Bradford, is president, 
and Carl Ferenbach of this city i 


secretary 


rinia, Buena Vista. In April it was ru- 
1 that Emanuel Geril of New York had pur- 
chased the Buena Vista Woolen Mills, and would 
locate a silk industry in the buildings) The Buena 
Vista Silk Co. has been incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey with capital stock of $50,000 


by Emanuel Geril, William H. Ashley of Hacketts- 


town, and others. This no doubt refers to the 
new enterprise. George H. Blake will be agent. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Mystic. The Ninigret Mills C 
has perfected arrangements to finance the pro- 
posed addition to its plant. The capacity will be 
doubled, giving an equipment of 224 looms. 


Connecticut, Norwich. Fifteen new looms are 
being installed in the local plant of Givernaud 
Bros. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. The Holland Mig 
Co. has begun work of remodelling their dy« 
house. A small addition will be built to the mil! 


*Massachusetts, Northampton. Contract for an 
addition to the plant of Belding Bros. Co. has 
been let to the H. P. Cummings Construction Co. 
of Ware. Work will be started at once, and the 
construction company agrees to have the addition 
done in three months. Other plans are being 
made to enlarge the dye house and for additional 
power. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Inglis & Co. have pur- 
chased the Ramsay & Gore Mill and started the 
machinery. They intend in the near future to 
move their present plant from the Essex Mill, and 
in time to operate all their machinery under one 
root. 


New York, Middletown. New equipment wil! 
be installed in the Middletown Silk Co.’s plant, 
consisting of 5,000 spindles, making the total 
equipment 25,000 spindles. They do a commission 
throwing business. The capital stock is $100,000 
Joseph S. Mack is president and buyer; Leopold 
E. Schimpff, treasurer, and George Walker, J: 
superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Hazelton The Duplan 
Mills are again to be increased, the mills hay 
been enlarged about two years ago. Bids are 
now being asked, due June 8, for an addition to 
their present building to be 77 by 59 ft., one story 
in height. The walls to be of brick construction 
and the columns and girders of slow burning wood 
construction. The plant of the Duplan Silk Co 
is located on Diamond Ave., where they are man 
ufacturing piece dyed silks and silk mixed goods 
on 900 looms, selling the production through New 
York. 

*Pennsylvania, Reading. The new mill being 
built on Chestnut St. for Steiner & Talcott Silk 
Co, is larger than at first reported, the dimensions 
being 3 stories high, 45 by 170 ft., with separate 
power house, 1 story high, 35 by 4o ft. Their 
present plant will be moved into the new building 
about October, and an increase will be made over 
the present equipment. 


*Pennsylvania, Siegfried. Construction work 
' 


was begun June 14 on the new 2-story brick mill 
56 by 120 ft., for the Central Silk Mfg. Co., Inc 
Upon its completion in September the new build- 
ing will be equipped with 200 new looms. Broad 
silks are manufactured. The capital stock is $100,- 
ooo. Ogden E. Frederick is president; W. Wil- 
louby, treasurer and buyer; and Herman Feld- 
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ege, superintendent. 
team power. 


The plant is operated by 





*North Carolina, High Point. No details have 
been given out of the proposed enlargement to 
he plant of Stehli Co. at this place, but it is 
ssured a new mill will be built. All business is 
lone at the New York office, 103-105 Green St. 





Mills Starting Up. 

*Connecticut, Norwich. The broad silk plant of 
Michael J. Green has been started up by Brainerd 
& Armstrong Co. of New London. The machin- 
ery equipment will be increased. 


—_—_—_——_— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





New Mills. 

*Connecticut, East Killingly. Organization has 
been effected by the Hope Print Works Co., re- 
cently reported incorporated with capital stock of 
$200,000. Richard T. Keene of Central Falls, R. I., 
is president; John Hope, Jr., Providence, vice 
president, and George K. Moore, Pawtucket, R. L., 
secretary and treasurer. The plant is being 
equipped at the present time. 


*Connecticut, Meriden. The United Braid Mfg. 
Co., recently reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $20,000, will manufacture cotton, mercer- 
ized, and silk braids on 300 braiders, with electric 
power. H. Adlman has been elected president, 
and S. Fightlin is treasurer, superintendent, and 
buyer. They will buy 2/20s cotton, 12/20 and 
12/16s cords, and single 40s mercerized. 

*New Jersey, Hillsdale. It is reported that some 
of the machinery equipment for the recently in- 
corporated Hillsdale Bleaching Co. has been pur- 
chased, and is in transit. It will be installed in 
the building formerly used by the American Cigar 
Box Co., which property is to be sold within a 
few days, it is understood, to clear the title. 
George Bothamly is president of the Hillsdale 
Bleaching Co; Casper V. Gunther, treasurer. Be- 
sides the officers, a Mr. Werner is interested. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Kensington 
Embroidery Works, with a capital of $5,000, are 
applying for charter. The plant is located at 1916 
E. Westmoreland St., where they have installed 
machinery for making embroideries of every de- 
scription and embroidering full fashioned hosiery 
as a specialty. The officers of the company will 
be Gustav F. Lipfert, president and superintend- 
ent, William Scheer, treasurer, and Herman 
Theileman, secretary. The plant, whcih is now in 
operation, is run by electricity and the production 
is sold direct. 

Qe 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





Alabama, Gadsden. R. A. Mitchell of this place 
is in communication with parties who contemplate 
the erection of a large cotton mill in this vicinity. 
Mr. Mitchell plans to build a hydro-electric plant 
at Fort Payne, Ala., and will endeavor to have 
the proposed mill located there. 





*Georgia, Atlanta. It has not been decided 
whether tc rebuild the Southeastern Mills recently 
damaged to the extent of about $50,000 by fire. 
They cleaned and manufactured cotton waste, and 
began manufacturing only a few months ago. 


*Georgia, Eatonton. The Imperial Cotton 
Mills, recently organized to take over the Middle 
Georgia Cotton Mills, as reported, have capital 
stock of $150,000. The buildings and equipment 
will be greatly improved during the next two 
months. 


Kentucky, Louisville. It is denied that the 
Bradford Worsted Spinning Co., a new concern 
crganized a few months ago, will take over the 
Hope Worsted Yarn Co. It is admitted that 
offers have been made, but no negotiations have 
developed. 


Maryland, Elkton. It is reported that the Dei- 
bert & Wilson Mfg. Co. will rebuild its plant 
destroyed by fire several months ago 


Maryland, Franklinville. It is reported that the 
Consolidated Cotton Duck Co., Baltimore, will 
install 300 new looms in the Franklinville Duck 
Mills, which they own. 


Massachusetts, Boston. Five million dollars ad- 
ditional preferred stock will be issued by the 
American Woolen Co., increasing the capital stock 
from $75,000,000 to $80,000,000. The new issue 
to provide for additional working capital. 


1S 


*Massachusetts, Boston. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., architects, have completed plans for a weav- 
ing and a spinning mill for the proposed Reciproc- 
ity Mills. 

Massachusetts, Dedham. James C. Ewing of 
New York has purchased the buildings, boiler, and 
shafting of the Merchants Dye Works, the com- 
pany reserving its machinery, which ‘will be re- 
moved to some other location. It is not known 
what use will be made of the property. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. Nothing has been 
done up to the present time in the matetr of trans- 
ferring the plant and business of D. Mackintosh 
& Sons Co. to other parties. 


Massachusetts, Lowell The Merrimack Mfg. 
Co. has notified tenants in the corporation houses 
cn Worthen St. to move, and it is reported tie 
houses will be torn down preparatory to the erec- 
tion of a mill for the manufacture of velveteens. 
It will be remembered that the Merrimack Mfg. 
Co. is operating this department of the Cocheco 
Mills at Dover, N. H 


Oo 


FIRES. 


Canada, Ontario, Dunnville. The Erie Woolen 
Mills, John Slingsby, proprietor, have been de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at $12,000, 
insurance $8,000. Knitting yarns and woolens were 
manufactured on 2 sets and 4 looms. 


Georgia, Atlanta. <A severe fire occurred in the 


new Southeastern Mills causing loss of about $50,- 
ooo, fully insured. This company cleans and man- 
ufactures cotton waste. Most of the damage was 
to stock. 






























































































































Personals. 


Willis M. Kimball was convicted in the superior 
Court at Salem, Mass., charged in twenty-four 
counts with a larceny of wool from the American 
Woolen Company. He was found guilty of lar- 
ceny in five of the counts and sentenced to not 
more than eight or less than four years in state’s 
prison at hard labor, one day in solitary confine- 
ment. 


Thos. L. Ross, superintendent of the Cannon 
Mig. Company, Kannapolis, N. C., and Miss 
Laura Leslie, of Concord, N. C., were married at 
the home of the bride recently. The bridal tour 
was to New York City, Atlantic City, and other 
northein points 


Sam Leach, overseer of burling and sewing at 
the Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass., was pre- 
sented with a traveling bag and gold mounted 
meerschaum pipe in token of the esteem in which 
he was held by the help in the sewing department 
at the Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass., when he 
severed his connection with that company to ac- 
cept a position at the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Louis M. Contere has 
shearing department at the 


N. H 


James H. Gill has accepted the position as 
second hand in the finishing department at the 
Great Falls Woolen Company, Somersworth, 
N. H. He comes from Millbury, Mass. 


John T. Eyers has severed his connection with 
the Franklin Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H., in the 


finishing department on account of ill health. 


James White of Arctic, R. I., has accepted a 
responsible position with the Whittenton Mfg. Co., 
ef Taunton, Mass. He commenced his labors the 
first of June. 


Geo. E. McCannon has accepted the position 
as second hand in the carding department at the 
Columbia Mills, Lewiston, Me. He comes from 
Downingtown, Pa. 


of the 
Tilton, 


taken charge 
Tilton Mills, 


Michael Tracey, overseer of the dressing depart- 
ment at the Stanley Woolen Company, Uxbridge, 
Mass., was painfully injured by being caught in a 
warp compressor. 


Albert Crabtree has been promoted to the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the dyeing and finishing 
at the Southwark Mills, 8th and Tasker Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. H. Epps has been appointed superintendent 
of the Lafayette Cotton Mill, Lafayette, Ga. He 
was formerly employed at the Pearl Cotton Mills, 
of Beverly, Ga. 


Fred C. Hall, overseer of the spinning depart- 
ment at the Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Company, 
Dover, N. H., for the past five years, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in a Rhode 
Island mill. 


Paul Grant has accepted the position as head 


loom fixer at the Griffin Mig. Company, Griffin, 
Ga., succeeding Henry Watley. 


G: G. Allen has accepted the position as second 
hand of carding at the Gibson Mills, Concord, 
nN, & 


Jeff Smith has accepted the position of loom 
fixer at the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. He comes from Scottdale, Ga. 


Thomas H. Fielding, for nine years overseer of 
spinning at the Intervale Mills, Webster, Mass 
has resigned and accepted an advanced position 
at the Warrenton Woolen Company, Torrington, 
Conn. Before leaving Webster, the help employed 
under Mr. Fielding presented him with a hand- 


some watch chain and charm and a diamond stick 
pin. 


E. W. Holt has accepted the position as second 
hand of winding at the Avalon Mills, Mayodan, 
N. C. He comes from Mt. Airy, N. C. 


Lewis Fryar has been promoted from loom fixer 
to second hand in the cloth room at the Delgado 
Mills, of Wilmington, N. C. 


Samuel Ward has accepted the position as book- 
keeper at the Pilot Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C 
He was formerly employed at the German-Amer- 


ican Company, in a similar position, at Draper, 
N.C 


Henry F. Harris, after twenty years of service, 
has tendered his resignation as treasurer of the 
West Boylston Mfg. Company, Easthampton, 
Mass., same to take effect June 15. The follow- 
ing appointment has been made by the directors: 


John Skinner, treasurer and G. Arthur Cook, as- 
sistant treasurer and secretary. 


J. A. Ring has accepted a position as overseer 


of finishing at the Herbert E. Shaw Mills, Wales, 
Mass. 


Morris J. Lannon, who has been employed at the 
Southwark Mills, 8th and Tasker Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in the finishing department, has severed 
his connection with that company. 


James Maguire has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Ellis Mills, Monson, Mass. 
He comes from Lewiston, Me. 


Louis E. Wagg, overseer of the weaving depart- 
ment at the Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., has been 
appointed resident manager of the Chace Mfg. 
Company, Fall River, Mass. 


Michael Mullaney, superintendent of the An- 
droscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me., for the past ten 
years, has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. 

B. H. Hirst has accepted a position in charywe 
of the picking department for the National 
Woolen Company, Cleveland, O. He comes from 
South Acton, Mass. 


Harry S. Lytle has accepted a position as over- 
seer of bleaching and finishing at the Oxford Linen 
Mills, North Brookfield, Mass. 
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John McGill, overseer of finishing at the Mayo 
Woolen Company, Millbury, Mass., has resigned 
and accepted a similar position with the Worcester 
Woolen Mills Company, Worcester, Mass., suc- 


ceeding Daniel Marley. 


John Maguire has accepted the position as over- 
eer of finishing at the Bound Brook Woolen 
Mills, Bound Brook, N. J. He comes from Black- 
stone, Mass. 


Wm. Smith, superintendent of the Pequot Mills, 
Montville, Conn., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


R. W. Barber, agent of the Faulkner Mig. Com- 
pany, North Billerica, Mass., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


Guy H. Peckham has accepted the position as 
master mechanic at J. Broadbent & Son’s, Union- 
ville, Conn. He comes from East Lyme, Conn. 

J. M. Herndon, secretary and buyer of the Sen- 
eca Cotton Mills, Seneca, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the plant. 


C. K. Taylor has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer of the Natchez Cotton Mills, Natchez, 
Miss. He comes from Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Fred Johnson has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Southwark Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He comes from Bound Brook, N. J. 


Kenneth McKenzie, formerly of Rock Hill, 
S. C., has returned to his old position as overseer 
of finishing at the Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, 


Ga. 


E. D. Roy succeeds J. D..Beachum as overseer 
of weaving at the Chiquola Mills, Honea Path, 
S. C. He was formerly with the Draper Company. 


T. F. Blume has accepted the position as over- 
seer Of spinning at the Siluria Cotton Mills, Si- 
luria, Ala. He comes from Concord, N. C. 


[. M. Drummond has been appointed overseer 
of the cloth room at the Canton Mills, Canton, Ga. 
He comes from Anderson, S. C. 


Geo. E. Ide, secretary and treasurer of the Ide 
Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala., has been ap- 
painted vice-president of the company to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of J. W. Hawks. 


Munsey T. Gilley, master mechanic at the Amer- 
ican Warehouse Company, Spray, N. C., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. He is to 
accept a similar position at Martinsburg, Va. 


Thomas E. Palmer has resigned as manager of 
the Westerly Silk Mills, Westerly, R. I. He is 
succeeded by Zachariah Cole. 


Nelson C. Williams, for a number of years over- 
seer of dyeing at the Otis Company, Ware, Mass., 
died at his home in that town following a stroke 
of apoplexy, at the age of 58 years. 


John Gormley, Jr., has been appointed designer 
at the Selkirk Mills, of the River Spinning Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I., succeeding J. F. Dunn. 
Mr. Gormley comes from the Terry Mfg. Com- 
pany, Waterville, Me. 


PERSONALS 
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Milton R. Cummings, employed as second hand 
in the weaving department at the Pontiac Mills, 
Riverpoint, R. I., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


F. C. Henderson has been engaged to take 
charge of the cotton mill at Clinton, La. 


Fred Meal has accepted the position as overseer 
of weaving at the Mills Mfg. Company, Green- 
ville, S. C. He comes from the Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Rudolph Mueller has been appointed overseer of 
finishing at the Ashtabula Worsted Company, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. He comes from New York City and 
succeeds John Gledhill. 


W. A. Evans has been appointed agent of the 
Faulkner Mfg. Company, North Billerica, Mass., 
succeeding R. W. Barber. Mr. Evans formerly 
held this position. 


Frank Morganson has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Marston Worsted 
Company, Skowhegan, Me. 


E. Thornton has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Marston Worsted Company, 
Skowhegan, Me. 


Lees Hall, overseer of dyeing at the Marston 
Worsted Company, Skowhegan, Me., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


Albion Ford has been appointed overseer of 
dyeing at the North Berwick Company, North 
Berwick, Me. 


Anthony Cannon, for the past twenty-five years 
employed as second hand in the card room at the 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. He was presented 
with a handsome gold watch and chain by the help 
employed in the carding department. 


Fred Dimock has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dressing at the J. J. & A. D. Ellis Mills, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


James O. Sweet, treasurer, agent and general 
manager of the Ashland Cotton Company, Jewett 
City, Conn., declined a re-election at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders. He has been con- 
nected with this establishment since 1863 and will 
remain on the Board of Directors. Grovernor 
Ely has been elected treasurer, agent and general 
manager, to fill the position made vacant by Mr. 
Sweet. 


Thomas Connors has accepted a position in the 


wool department at the Washington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


Patrick Shields has resigned as foreman of the 
bleaching department at the Oxford Linen Com- 
pany, North Brookfield, Mass. 


John Collier, formerly superintendent of the Vas- 
salboro Woolen Mills, Vassalboro, Me., has taken 
a similar position with the Cocheco Woolen Mfg. 
Company, at East Rochester, N. H. 


Wm. Cadzow has taken the position as overseer 
of finishing at the Louisville Woolen Mills, Louis- 
ville, Ky 
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Marcell Reandecau, overseer of the combing de- 
partment at the Lorraine Mfg. Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has severed his connection with that 
company 


James Higginson has accepted the position as 
overseer of warp dressing at the M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Company Mill at Haverhill, Mass. He 
comes from Hinsdale, N. H. 


Jos. Clasgens, president of the J. & H. Clasgens 
Woolen Mills Company, of New Richmond, Ohio, 
died at his home at the age of 69 years. He was 
a director of the First National Bank and a mem- 
ber of St. Peter’s Church. 


Wm. H. Gerrish has wooomaey the position as su- 
perintendent of the jute and flax department of the 
Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, N. Y. He 
comes from Paterson, N. J. 


Howard P. Andrews has been appointed over- 
seer of spinning at the Pontiac Mfg. Company, 
Pontiac, R. I. He comes from the Dwight Mfg. 
Company, Chicopee, Mass. 


»e Hey, overseer of weaving at the Dunn Wor- 
sted Company, Woonsocket, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that company on account of ill 
health. 


T. David has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, 
Ga. He comes from the Petterton Mills, Jackson, 


Ga. 


M. O. Banks, president of the Grantville Ho- 
siery Mills, Grantville, Ga., died suddenly at his 
home in that city. His death was unexpected. 


T. H. Haywood of Haw River, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a position with Frederick, Vietor & Achelis, 
commission merchants. Mr. Haywood was a mem- 
ber of the graduating class of the Philadelphia 
Textile School of this year. 


R. H. Armfield has accepted the position as 
overseer cf carding at the Holt-Williamson Mfg. 
Company, Fayetteville, N. C. He was formerly 
connected with the Proximity Mfg. Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Wm. H. Turner, ae has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinnit at the Hogansville Mfg 
Company, Hogansville, Ga. He was formerly em- 
ployed as overseer of spinning at the Tallassee 
Mig. Company, Tal lassee Falls, Ala. 


John Pownders has been promoted to the posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning at the Cherry Cotton 
Mills, Florence, Ala. 


W. J. McDonald has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Walton Mill, Monroe, Ga. 
He was formerly superintendent of the Star Thread 
Mills, Athens, Ga. 


Ralph Wilson has been appointed superintendent 
of the Floyd Cotton Mills, Rome, Ga. This com- 
pany was recently organized. 


Chas. Gillette, overseer of spinning at the Whit- 
tier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position at the Appleton Mills, Lowell, 
Mass. 


J. W. White, overseer of carding at the Cotto: 
Export Company, Westpoint, Ga., has resigned 01 
account of poor health. 


Robert Monckton has severed his connection 
with the Granite State Mills, Fairbanks & Dort 
proprietors, and accepted a position as oversee: 
of weaving at the Brampton Woolen Company, 
Newport, N. H. 


Frederick L. Snow, superintendent of the dye- 
ing department at the Lawrence Mfg. Company 
Lowell, Mass., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


Walter N. Oldham has accepted a position 
overseer of finishing at the Mayo Woolen Com- 
pany, Millbury, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at the Vassalboro Mills, North Vassalboro, Me. 


Frederick R. Pratt has accepted the position as 
master mechanic and chief engineer at the Berk- 
shire Cotton Mfg. Company, Adams, Mass. He 
comes from Norwich, Conn. 


James A. Higgins has accepted the position as 
second hand in the spinning department at the 
Franklin Mills, Franklin, N. H. 


; He comes from 
North Billerica, Mass. 


Hans S. Ringland has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Yantic Woolen Com 
pany, Yantic, Conn. He comes from Keene, 
N. H. 


John Tuite has accepted a position as overseer 
of dyeing at the Great Falls Woolen Company, 
Somersworth, N. H. He comes from the Hart- 
ford Woolen Company, Hartford, Vt. 


W. H. Bailey has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Holton Dyeing & Finish 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Bailey was 
formerly employed at Providence, R. I. 


Simeon Wrigley has taken charge of spinning 
at the Angus Park Mig. Company, East Glaston 
bury, Conn. He comes from North Andover, 
Mass. 


William Cadzow has taken charge of finishing 
at the Louisville Woolen Mills, Louisville, Ky. 


David Lindsay, for the past thirteen years su- 
perintendent of the Enterprise Sillk Company, 
Paterson, N. J., has severed his connection with 
the above firm and will at once take charge of the 
A. J. Van Riper Company’s plant in the Congd 
Mill. 


M. J. Fagan has accepted a position as ove 
seer of finishing at the Bay State Worsted Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 


G. Willis Saunders has been admitted as 
partner to P. G. Kent in the manufacture 
woolen goods at the Kent Woolen Mills, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Wm. Wells has accepted a position as overseer 
of dyeing at the Hartford Woolen Company, 
Hartford, Vt. He was formerly employed at the 
Ray Mills, Franklin, Mass., and previous to that 
time he was with the Elm Woolen Mills Com- 
pany of Tilton, N. H. 
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Robert W. Ringland has accepted a position as 
erseer of finishing on the night shift at the Ux- 
bridge Worsted Company, Uxbridge, Mass. He 
-omes from Keene, N. H. 


Hugo Schultz, overseer of finishing at the 
Great Falls Woolen Company, Somersworth, 

H., has severed his connection with this com- 
iny. 








Henry C. Templeton, overseer of finishing at 
the Marston Worsted Company, Skowhegan, Me., 
has severed his connection with that company. 


John Mahoney, overseer of dyeing at the Hope 
Mills Mfg. Company, Hope, N. C., has resigned 
and returned north. He had been with this com- 
pany for the past two years. 


John S. Whitney, master mechanic at the 
Nashua Mfg. Company, Nashua, N. H., for the 
past twenty years, and who retired about two 
years ago, died at his home in that city, Tuesday, 
June 3. He had been ill for some time. 


Henry Maloney has reentered the employ of A. 
Roberts & Company, Woolen Mill, at Claremont, 
N. H., as overseer of weaving. He formerly held 
this position, 


\. E. Donalds has accepted a position as as- 
sistant superintendent at the Uxbridge Worsted 
Company, Uxbridge, Mass. He comes from Law- 
rence, Mass. 


Arthur E. Cooner, designer at the M. T. Stevens 
Sons Company’s mill at Haverhill, Mass., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent to fill the posi- 
tion held by John A. Currier, he having been ad- 
vanced to the position of superintendent. 


Jesse A. Knight has been appointed agent of 
the Manomet Mills, New Bedford, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Chas. M. Holme. 


O. F. Seiferth was elected president; R. A. Reed, 
vice president; C. E. Bailey, secretary; D. F. Dor- 
man, treasurer of the Textile Mills Association, 
organized at Columbus, Ga., at a meeting recently 


held. 


Wm. C. Scott has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Dominion Textile Company, 
Moncton, N. B., Canada. He comes from the Es- 
mond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


Thos. H. Spurr has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Jefferson Mfg. Company, 
Jefferson, Mass. He cqmes from Millbury, Mass. 


Will Niles has accepted the .position as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Hillsboro Cotton 
Mill, Hillsboro, Tex. 


W. S. Griffin, overseer of spinning at the Albion 
Mill, Mt. Holly, N. C., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. 


W. B. Osborne, formerly overseer of carding 
and spinning at Laurel Hill, N. C., has accepted 
a position as overseer of spinning at the Magnolia 
Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Arthur R. Dickinson has been appointed over- 
seer of carding at the Merchants Mfg. Company, 
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No. 1 and 2 Mill, Fall River, Mass. He comes 
from New York Mills, N. Y. 


W. B. Fitz has been appointed superintendent of 
the Utica Cotton Company, Utica, N. Y. He 


comes from East Hampton, Mass. 


—_—___¢__________. 


DEATHS. 





D. N. Brown, treasurer of the Rhode Island 
Worsted Company, Stafford Springs, Conn., died 
at his home in Stafford Springs, June 8th. Mr. 
Brown had been connected with the Rhode Island 
Worsted Company as treasurer and manager since 
the mill was taken over by this company. Previ- 
ous to that time he had been superintendent oi 
the Manton Mills, Manton, R. I. He was a self- 
made man, having worked himself up to the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. He leaves a 
wife and one daughter. 


Geo. D. Workman, president of the Warrenton 
Woolen Company, Torrington, Conn., and one of 
the wealthiest and most prominent men of Tor- 
rington, died at his home in that town at the age 
of 74 years. He was also president of the Tor- 
rington Electric Light Company, the Torrington 
National Bank, and a director of several other 
corporations. His death was due to heart failure. 


Jehiel Hale Simonds, president and treasurer of 
the Ware House Point Silk Company, Ware 
House Point, Conn., died at his home, June 14th, 
in his 84th year. In 1874 the Leonard Silk Com- 
pany was organized with Mr. Simonds as presi- 
dent. He later bought the interest of John M. 
Leonard, and the name was changed to the Ware 
House Point Silk Company. He had been a di- 
rector of the Broad Brook Woolen Company of 
3road Brook, Conn., for a number of years. He 
is survived by a widow, two sons and four daugh- 
ters. 


Robert H. Jump, a member of the firm of J. R 
Keim & Company, owners of the Shackamaxor 
Worsted Company of Philadelphia, died at his 
home near Atlantic City, N. J. He is survived by 
a widow, two daughters and one son. 


James Whiteley, for 35 years foreman at the 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass., died 
June 21st, aged 57 years. Mr. Whiteley was born 
in England, and came to this country when he was 
21 years of age. He was one of the oldest fore- 
men at the print works. 


James G. Garland, who was one of the oldest 
citizens of Saco, Me., died at his home in that 
city, having been in feeble health for the past few 
months. He was born in Saco, Mar. 31, 1827, and 
was the inventor of an air moistening system 
which was used extensively in textile mills.. By 
this system water was used instead of steam. 


James Rhodes, one of the oldest cotton brok- 
ers in the State of Rhode Island, died at his 
home, 71 Brown St., Providence, June 9, after an 
illness of about one month. He was 78 years of 
age and for nearly half a century had been in 
the broker business in that city. 
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William H. Brown, who has been identified with 
the textile machine trade as a builder of carders’ 
tools for more than 35 years, died in Worcester, 
June 7th, at the advanced age of 90 years. He was 
born in Edmeston, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1819. He re- 
tired from active business two years ago and the 
business is carried on under the name of the Wil- 


WILLIAM H. BROWN, 


liam H. Brown Co. by his successors. He 
one of the first specialists in tool making. He 
was not a man who went much outside his own 
circle of friends and business acquaintances, but 
was known by name among mill men through his 
long connection with the industry and was a 
worthy and esteemed citizen of Worcester. He 
was one of the oldest continuous advertisers in the 
Textile World Record and its predecessors, having 
advertised continuously in its columns for over 35 
years 


was 


James Bennett Forsythe, president and general 
manager of the Boston Belting Company, died 
June 11th at the Hotel Touraine, Boston, where 
he had resided for a number of years. Mr. For- 
sythe had given his whole life service to the com- 
pany of which he had been for some years the 
highest official. He entered its employ as a young 
man and grew up in the business and had been 
largely instrumental in its great success during the 
past quarter of a century. He was recognized 
throughout the rubber goods trade as one of the 
best informed experts on all subjects pertaining to 
rubber. 


David Yuile, president of the Dominion Textile 
Company, Ltd., with offices at 112 James St., 
Montreal, Canada, died at the John Hopkins Hos- 
pital at Baltimore, Md., where he had recently 
gone to undergo an operation. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, three daughters and his 
brother, William Yuile. The news of Mr. Yuile’s 
death was received by C. B. Gordon, of the Do- 
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minion Textile Compay, which announced that t! 

remains were on the way to Montreal. Mr, Yuil 
was also president of the Diamond Flint Glass 
Company, and had been president of the Dominion 
Textile Company since its inception in 1905. He 
was also a member of the Board of Trade a: 

his advice on industrial and financial questions car 
ried great weight. His death was a sudden shock 
to the business and financial community. 


Harry S. Henry, who at one time entered tli 
employ of the woolen mill owned by his father at 
64th and South Sts., Philadelphia, and afterwards 
became sole owner, but who retired from the 
woolen business a number of years ago, died fron 
a stroke of apoplexy at his home, 4024 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. He is survived by his wife, wh: 
was at his bedside when death came. Mr. Henry 
became prominent about a year ago when his col- 
lection of Barbizon paintings were sold at auction 
in New York. 


Col. Frank W. Cheney, head of the firm 
Cheney Bros. silk manufacturers of South Mai 
chester, Conn., died suddenly at his home in South 
Manchester, May 26. In his death the State loses 
a man who by common consent has stood for years 
as a representative of the very best in Connecti- 
cut citizenship. He was a director of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R., also a director in many im- 
portant companies. Was a veteran of the Civil 
War, and 77 years of age. 


A. S. Taylor, superintendent of the Cheshire 
Mills, Harrisville, N. H., died Monday, May 31, 
at the Keene Hospital, following an operation. 


Wm. Connett, superintendent of the warehouse 
of the American Woolen Company, Summer St., 
Boston, was instantly killed in Newark, N. J., 
while running to catch a train. He is survived by 
a wife and one daughter. His home was at 239 
Lincoln Ave., Newark. He was 42 years of age. 


Andrew J. Burke, 80 years of age, died at the 
home of his son, Judge Chas. E. Burke, Spring- 
field, Mass. ‘He spent the early part of his life in 
Eastern Connecticut. When about 40 years of 
age he accepted a position as overseer of carding 
at Pittsfield. For five years he was part owner of 
the woolen mill at Hancock, Mass. His last posi- 
tion was at Tillotson’s Mill, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Col. Frank W. Cheney, secretary and treasurer 
of Cheney Bros., silk manufacturers, died suddenly 
at his home in South Manchester, Conn., May 27. 
He was born in Providence, R. I., in 1832, and a 
graduate of the Brown University. He leaves a 
widow, eight sons and three daughters. 


Walter T. Hanson, president of the Bibb Mig 
Company, Macon, Ga., and son of Major John F. 
Hanson, president of the Central Chicago Railway 
& Ocean Steamship Company, died of heart dis- 
ease at Hotel Belmont, New York City, May 23d. 
Mr. Hanson and his wife arrived in New York on 
Tuesday on a business trip. He complained of 
feeling ill after a day spent among the business 
houses, and his condition continued to grow worse 
until a physician was summoned. He was 42 years 
of age, and is survived by a wife and three chil- 
dren. 











New Publications. 


Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
rough the office of this journal. ] 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Spinning and Twisting; by 
Herbert R. Carter; 199 pages, 5 by 8 1/2; D. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York; price $3.00. 

Beginning with an introductery chapter on the 
raw fibers, flax, hemp and jute, the author treats 
the subject under the following heads: Haekling, 

Sliver Formation, Line and Tow Preparing, Gill 

Spinning, The Flax, Hemp and Jute Roving 

Frame, Dry and Half Dry Spinning, Wet Spin- 

ning, Yarn Department, Manufacture of Threads, 

Twines and Cords, Rope Making, Mechanical De- 

partment, Mill Construction, The book is freely 

illustrated, and contains a large amount of infor- 
mation, well arranged for study or reference. 





A Technical Cyclopedia (Lexikon der Gesamten 
Technik); by Otto Lueger and associates; 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many; complete in 40 parts. Price $100. 

We have received parts 34 and 35 of this elab- 
orate work which is being issued in installments. 
The high standard of preceding parts is fully 
maintained. 





Modern Hat Dyeing (Die Gesamte Moderne Hut- 
faerberei); by Friedrich Aix; 147 pages, 5 1/2 
by 8; Verlag fuer Textil-Industrie, Berlin, 
Germany. q 

This is a reprint of a series of articles that 
appeared in the Textil-und Faerberei Zeitung, 

Berlin. It deals with the practical side of hat dye- 

ing. The text is in German. 


Artificial Silk (Les Soies Artificielles); by A. 
Chaplet and H. Rousset; 157 pages, 4 1/2 by 
7 1/2; Gauthier-Villars, Paris, France. Price 
$1.50. 

This is a concise account of the manufacture of 
artificial silk dealing with both the chemical and 
mechanical processes. There are a number of 
illustrations of machines and apparatus. The 
work forms a very convenient reference book on 

subject on which very little has been written. 
The text is in French. 





Mercerizing and Mercerizing Machines (Le Mer- 
cerisage et les Machines a Mercerizer); by A. 
Chaplet and H. Rousset; 120 pages, 4 1/2 by 
7 1/2: Gauthier-Villars, Paris, France. Price 
$1.50. . 

This book contains a great deal of useful infor- 
mation on the mercerizing process and the fact 
that the text is in French should not deter any 
mercerizer in this country from securing a copy 
of it. The authors deal with the subject under 
the following heads: 1. Vegetable Fibers; 2. His- 
tory of Mercerizing: 3. Selection of Cotton for 

Mercerizing; 4. The Mercerizing Liquor; 5. Mer- 

cerizing Machines: 6. Automatic Machines; 7. Sup- 

plementary Processes; 8. Bleaching and Dyeing 

Mercerized Cotton; 9. Mercerizing Cloth; to. 

Other Application of Mercerizing; 11. A Mercer- 

izing Plant. 
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Textile and Engineering Directory and Year 
300k; C. D. Kerrawalla, Kalachowki Road, 
Parel, Bombay. 

The fourth edition of this directory contains a 
list of cotton, silk, woolen and jute mills. To 
these are added lists of jute presses, oil, sugar, 
paper, flour, rice, saw and bone mills and the 
leading mines and iron works in India. 

—_—_ 


Business Literature. 


The Year-Book for Colorists and Dyers; by H. A. 
Metz. 

The eleventh issue of this volume has recently 
been received. Part 1 gives the usual reference 
tables which have been a feature since the first 
issue. Part 2 is devoted to color fastness. Part 3 
gives a list of the patents for the year 1908 relat- 
ing to dyestuffs, process and machines. Part 4, 
notes on processes and new colors. Part 5, edu- 
cational, containing notices of the various textile 
schools. Part 6, list of dyestuff makers and meth- 
ods. Part 7, miscellaneous notes. 





Twenty-five Years of Rope Driving; The Dodge 
Mig. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

A beautifully illustrated catalogue of 103 pages 
giving a detailed description of the Dodge Amer- 
ican system of rope transmission. It gives a com- 
parison of the English and American makes and 
shows how much superior the latter is. 


Rateau-Smoot Turbines and Generators; The Ball 
& Wood Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 

A catalogue illustrating and describing the 
Rateau-Smoot low pressure steam turbines and 
generators and giving details of actual tests and 
details of construction. This company will gladly 
send an engineer to take up a case in person with 
a prospective purchaser, and estimate, specifica- 
tions, etc., will be submitted on application. 





From Log to Lineshait, The Dodge Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

A fine 16-page catalogue illustrating and describ- 
ing from cog to lineshaft the “Independence” wool 
split pulley. It gives a full account of how this 
pulley is made and each process of manufacture 
is Clearly illustrated. 





The Southern Railway Textile Directory. 

The 1909 edition of the pamphlet directory issued 
by the Land & Industrial Department of the 
Southern Railway has been received. It contains 
a list of the mills in the territory tributary to the 
Southern Railway as on Jan. 1, 1900, giving the 
equipment, character of goods manufactured and 
kind of power employed. As the Southern Rail- 
way covers a large part of the South, it is really 
a pretty complete Southern mill list. 





The Dunn Flier; The Textile Machinery Co., 60 
India St., Boston, Mass. 

An illustrated booket describing the Dunn flier 
which since its invention some years ago has rap- 
idly gained the favor of cotton spinners in all 
parts of the country. 
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Annual Outing of the New England Cotton 
Yarn Co. 


On Saturday, June 19, the annual outing of 
the New England Cotton Yarn Co. at Sylvan 
Grove, near New Bedford demonstrated for the 
fifth time the value of this annual feature, not 
only in giving several hundred human beings a 
day of pleasure, but in promoting good feeling 
among the managers of a great manufacturing cor- 
poration whose success depends in great measure 
on cooperation among its employes by which one 
1 all work for results. The outing was held in 
very pleasant grove half way between New Bed- 

and Taunton. Those in attendance included 

leading executive officers of the company, 
resident Weld, Vice President Baylies, Assist- 

Treasurer Booth, General Manager Sharp, 
General Superintendent Glennon, a large num- 
ber from the company’s sales departments in 
various cities, and from the mills, making in all 
about two hundred and fifty people. The arrange- 
ments were in charge of a committee consisting 
of Li : *, E. Hatch, S. H. Rob- 
erts and F. C. Sawtelle, and consisted of two ball 
games, tug of war, fat men’s race, clerk’s race, 
three legged race, sack race and free for all race. 
There were also free for all facilities for quoit 
pitching and bowling. An excellent clam bake, em- 
bellished with lobsters, blue fish, sausage, tripe, 
watermelon and accessories, was a pleasant inter- 
ruption to the sports. The guests took their de- 
parture as the shades of evening were falling, tired 
out by a day’s round of pleasure that will last long 
as a pleasant memory and serve to promote kindly 
feelings toward each other and the company that 
was the host 
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Twenty-Five Years of Rope Driving. 


The Dodge Mfg. Co. of Mishawaka, Ind., have 
published a new book containing 104 pages, in 
which the development of the American system of 
rope transmission is reviewed from its introduction 
by the Dodge Mfg. Co. in 1883 to the present time. 
It contains valuable information for the mechanical 
engineer and the power user generally. The book 
is profusely illustrated with views of actual instal- 
lations, and has numerous line drawings showing 
the design and arrangement of the drives. It is 
free to mill and factory managers, superintendents 
and engineers who are interested in the mechanical 
transmission of power 
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Hygrosso. 


John W. Fries, New York, maker of the Hy- 
grosso Humidifiers, reports that they have re- 
ceived another order from the Fall River Iron 
Works Co., Fall River, Mass., making the fifth 
complete installation for this plant since January, 
1909. There is such an interest shown in these 
humidifiers that demonstrating offices are to be 
established in Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C.. 
and arrangements have been made for the fac- 
tory to triple its production on the Hygrosso. 
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Anti-Rust. 


When a flood came and covered the floor of the 
ichine shop of the Birmingham Iron Foundry, 
Derby, Conn., those in charge were glad to note 
practical working test that had been unwit- 
ngly given to a rust preventive known as Anti- 
ust, which had been used to protect the highly 
ished rells of a 3-roll calender, standing on the 
ecting floor. When the water, which had 
iched the height of the lower roll, had subsided, 
was found on examination that the delicate sur- 
-e protected by the Anti-Rust was not harmed 
any Way. 


ee 


Reeling Specialists. 


The Central Warp & Cone Mills, Central Falls, 
R. I, Thomas Astley, proprietor, make a spe- 
alty of reeling direct from warps, in one opera- 


tion, even tension skeins with single, double or 


any number of ends on a skein. They advise hav- 
ng mercerizing done by them in warp form and 
reeled into skeins by Mr. Astley’s invention which 
claims is the only warp reeling machine in the 
rid. They do all sorts of beaming, cone wind- 
ng, jack spooling and reeling. 


— a 


Dissolution of Partnership. 
Philadelphia, May 28, 19009. 

The following notice has been issued to the 
trade: 

This is to notify our friends that Henry J. Bick- 
ley and Theo. H. Moyer, trading as the National 
Soap Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., have dis- 
solved partnership and hereafter the said Henry 
J. Bickley, who has purchased the said Theo. H. 
Moyer’s interests in the said National Soap Mfg. 
Co., will continue the business at the same loca- 
tion under the title of National Soap Mfg. Co., 
ssuming absolute control of the entire business. 

Thanking our friends for all their kindness and 
trusting to continue in their good favor, we 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
National Soap Mfg. Co. 


— ee 


The Stone and Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion has recently placed an order with the Ameri- 
can Ship Windlass Co., Providence, R. I., for three 
Taylor mechanical stokers, for installation at the 
Dallas Electric Light and Power Plant, for which 
six similar stokers were previously purchased. 


a 


Recent Orders. 


Among the orders recently received by the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, of Ampere, N. J., are: 
One 140 k. w., 240 volt generator and six 15 h. p., 
230 volt motors to the Napier & Mitchell Manu- 
facturing Co., Belleville, N. J.; one 125 k. v. a, 3 
phase, 60 cycle, 240 volt alternating current gen- 
erator to be installed at the plant of the Cleve- 
iand Worsted Mills Co., Cleveland, O.; one 165 
k. w., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 240 volt generator to the 
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Miami Valley Knitting Works, Hamilton, O.; two 
110 h. p., 230 volt, D. C. motors were sold to the 
Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill. 





Cotton Merchants. 


Messrs. Mohr & Fenderl have opened offices at. 


84 State St., Boston, Mass., for the importation 
and general handling of Egyptian cotton. The 
office will be under the management of Mr. George 
St. Amant, who will have charge of the business 
in the United States and Canada. Mr. St. Amant 
has been in the business for eighteen years, hav- 
ing recently resigned from Stephen M. Weld & 
Co. to take the new position. His experience and 
acquaintance in the trade should be a guarantee 
of his success. 
eS ————————— 


Sizing and Finishing. 

The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New 
York, are prepared at all times to assist manufac- 
turers in remedying the difficulties that may arise 
in sizing and finishing. Their long experience, sci- 
entific methods and modern facilities in both the 
factory and laboratory fit them for this work. 


a 


Turbo Humidifiers. 


Among the recent contracts closed by the G. M. 
Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass., is one for the equip- 
ment of cne of the mills of the Columbian Mfg. 
Co. of Greenville, N. H., with the Turbo Humidi- 
fier system, together with air cleaning feature. 
This is one of the Bliss Fabyan plants. 


a 


Removal Notice. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co. has removed its New 
York office from the Engineering Building, 114 
Liberty St., to 50 Church St. 


ean 


Karl M. Way, E. M., formerly assistant 
engineer, fuel testing branch, U. S. Geological 
Survey, engaged in mine inspection, mine sam- 
pling, and studies of coal preparation in all im- 
portant coal fields of the United States, has re- 
cently been appointed assist tant mining engineer 
upon the staff of the fuel engineering department 
of the Arthur D. Little laboratory of engineering 
aan stry, Boston, Mass. Mr. Way is a graduate 
in mining engincering of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

a 


The Jackson Co. of Nashua, N. H., have re- 
cently placed with the G. M. Parks Co. of Fitch- 
burg a second order for the Turbo Humidifier 
system of air moistening. The G. M. Parks Co. 
have also recently closed the contract for equip- 
ping the plant of the West Boylston Mfg. Co., 
Easthampton, Mass., with the Turbo Humidifier. 


cciinnenmiintiatian 
Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, R. I., have placed a 


repeat order for humidifiers with the American 
Moistening Co. 
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William Whitman & Co. 


After July 1, the firm of William Whitman & Co. 
will continue the offices at Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis, formerly maintained by the 
firm of Harding, Whitman & Co. The new firm 
‘ continues the business of Harding, Whitman & 
Co., with the exception that after June 30 no 
orders will be taken for the product of the Whit- 
man Mills, New Bedford. The mills for which 
the firm will sell include the Arlington Mills of 
Lawrence, the Manomet Mills, and the Nonquit 
Spinning Co. of New Bedford, the Eddystone Mfg. 
Co., and the new Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
as well as some Southern cloth and yarn accounts. 

The members of the firm of William Whitman & 
Co. are William Whitman, Jr., Arthur T. Bradlee, 
Malcolm D. Whitman and Louis H. Fitch. 


Harding, Tilton & Co. 


Charles L. Harding, formerly of the firm of 
Harding, Whitman & Co. and Newell W. Tilton 
have established a new dry goods commission 
house with main offices at 25 Arch St., Boston, 
and 66 Leonard St., New York. They will have 
the product of the Whitman Mills of New Bedford, 
the new Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, the Til- 
ton Mills, Valley Falls, Rhode Island, and expect 
to take on some fine cotton yarn accounts. 

———~@ 


The Regulation of Moisture in Textile Mills. 


John W. Fries, 45 Lafayette St., New York, is 
issuing a booklet pointing out the advantages of 
humidification and the special advantages of the 
Hygrosso System, telling what it does and how it 


A Large Humidifying Contract. 


A few years ago coarse goods cotton manufac 
turers thought that artificial humidifying was en 
tirely- unnecessary. Some of them believed tha 
fine cotton goods required a certain percentage c 
humidity, but the coarse goods men thought the: 
were immune, An evidence that the coarse good 
men also appreciate more and more the advantage 
to be derived from the proper air conditioning, is 
the recent contract made by the Sagamore Manu 
facturing Company of Fall River, Mass., with the 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company of America, 39 
Cortlandt St., New York. 

This company is building a new mill 480 ft. long 
by 156 ft. wide and three stories. The first and 
part of the second floors will be weave rooms, th 


‘card room being on the remainder of the secon 


floor, and 50,000 spindles on the third floor. Th 
entire plant will be heated, ventilated, cooled an 
humidified from one set of apparatus placed in the 
engine room. This apparatus is arranged so that 
the humidity on each of the different floors will 
be automatically regulated, each independent 

the other. This is perhaps the largest and un 
doubtedly one of the three largest humidifying 
contracts which have been let during the present 


year. 


In addition to this contract, the Carrier Ai: 
Conditioning Company of America also report 
procuring orders for the complete new building oi 
the Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey, where 
carding, spinning, warping and weaving depart- 
ments will also be handled from one apparatus 
also for the Susquehanna Silk Mills at Lewiston, 
Pa., and the Farr Alpaca Company’s new weave 
shed at Holyoke, Mass. 
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Trucks for Yarn Drivers. 


When Frank Bailey, Cedar Brook, N. J., began 
to build yarn drying machinery, he found there 
was a need for trucks especially designed for this 
purpose and for general use in dye houses. He 
had been all his life connected with this branch of 
mill work and knew the actual every-day require- 
ments in this line and his trucks are much liked 
by his customers. 

_ 


Hungerford & Terry Incorporate Business. 


Hungerford & Terry, Filtration Engineers, 1414 
Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., on account 
of the large number of orders taken by them in 
the past three months, have found it necessary to 
incorporate their firm to handle the large volume 
of business now on hand, and are now doing busi- 
ness under the name of Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
There is no change in the personnel of the con- 
cern, Mr. Churchill Hungerford being the presi- 
dent, and Mr. Arthur L. Terry, Jr., general man- 
ager. 

They are constructing filters and water soften- 
ers under the same patents, etc., and continue 
making a specialty of water purifying apparatus 
for the textile trade. 


The Oswald Lever Company, Lehigh Ave. and 
Mascher St., Philadelphia, builders of textile ma- 
chinery, report that they are working full time on 
their line of improved winding and warping ma 
chines, creels, chenille cutting machines, filling 
bobbin or quill winding machines, etc. They have 
been receiving, recently, many orders from the silk 
trade for their high speed cross quiller which winds 
from skeins or mule cops onto quills or paper 
tubes and which has a running capacity of from 
1,800 to 2,400 revolutions, which is giving entire 
satisfaction to those mills where it has been in 
stalled. They are also builders of a variable speed 
bobbin machine for large bobbins used in knitting 
mills, dresser spooling machines and reeling ma- 
chines, all of which are in successful operation in 
many mills in this country. 


i 


Chicago Branch. 


The American Pulley Co. of Philadelphia have 
leased a store at 139 South Clinton St., Chicago, 
which they opened July 1 with a complete assort- 
ment of their wrought steel belt pulleys and sash 
pulleys. 
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Lengthening the Life of Timber. 


With all the agitation in Congress and in the 
Legislatures of the different states for the preser- 
vation of our forests which are being so rapidly 
devastated, it is strange that more attention has 
not been paid by manufacturers and users of 
timber generally to preserve the life of the timber 
that they use. Some of the more progressive con- 
cerns have been doing it for years and getting the 
benefits in freedom from replacement and lessen- 
ing the repair expense. ; 

[he Kyanizing process and treatment of lumber 
with creosote has been well known and exten- 
sively used for many years, but most processes of 
this kind in use have the disadvantage of requir- 
ing the treatment at some place especially de- 
signed for the purpose and in localities remote 
from such plants where the cost and bother of 
sending the lumber to be treated often prevents 
its “use. , 

We understand that the Carbolineum process ol 
wood preserving overcomes this objection as the 
timber can be readily treated on the spot where 
it is to be used. Some mills that make a point ot 
keeping their plants up to date and replacing 
worn out flooring, sills, joists, etc., have found it 
convenient to maintain a simple open tank outfit, 
for treating the lumber that they use. The follow- 
ing letter is from a manufacturer who has been 
using it in the dye house: 


Cleveland, O., May 22, 1909. 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., 347 West 
Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sirs: We are in receipt of your favor of 
the 20th, and in response would say that we have 
been using your Avenarius Carbolineum for the 
past four to five years in various departments in 
our plant, especially in our dyeing department, 
and the results are very satisfactory. 

We have used this Carbolineum on some of the 
dye vats, also on our dyeing machines, and, for 
your information we desire to state that we only 
applied the Carbolineum on the exterior of our 
dye vats, although on the dyeing machine, which 
is partly a frame and iron construction, we have 
applied the Carbolineum both on the out and in- 
side and the treatment did not affect the dyeing 
liquid or raw stock in any manner. However, we 
would advise, before starting the dye vat after the 
Carbolineum is applied, to thoroughly boil out the 
vat with soda in order to take off the surplus 
greasy substance. This treatment on wood in 
damp and wet places we find of great value and it 
prolongs the life of the wood considerably com- 
pared to wood that is not preserved. Before using 
your Carbolineum we were obliged to renew our 
dye house floor every year, but since treating this 
floor with your Carbolineum would say that we 
have a floor now in use over a period of three 
years, and is still good for a longer period. 

If there is any further information that you de- 
sire in this connection, we are at your service. 


Respectfully yours, 
The National Woolen Co., 
I. C. Glauber, Mgr. 
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The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. are furnishing 
complete hanging and finishing equipment for the 
famous Roya! Tailors’ plant of Chicago. This in- 
cludes a hydraulic press with trucks and automatic 
hanging device and hanging racks. 


a, 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Cornell Mills, Fall River, Mass., Robert W. Zuill 
was appointed treasurer pro tem to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Fred E. Waterman. 


Geo. A. Rowe, for the past twenty years over- 
seer of mule spinning at the Hope Webbing Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., has severed his connection 
with that company. 


David D. Miller has severed his connection as 
superintendent of the Portland Silk Company, 


Middletown, Conn. He has no definite plans for 
the future. 


H. D. Burns, overseer of carding at the Natchez 
Cotton Mills, Natchez, Miss., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


W. B. Fritty has been appointed superintendent 
of the Utica Cotton Company, Utica, N. Y. He 
comes trom Easthampton, Mass. 


F. E. Clements has accepted the position as 
superintendent and general manager of the Pru- 
dential Worsted Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fred’k Haigh, assistant superintendent at the 
Slatersville Finishing Company, Slatersville, R. I., 
has severed his connection with that company. 


John Sullivan has accepted the position as over- 
seer of wool sorting at the Providence Combing 
Company, Providence, R. I. He comes from the 
Riverside Mills, and succeeds Norris Bentley. 


Geo. Uhlig has accepted the position as over- 


seer of dyeing at the Andrew Mills, F 
Philadelphia, Pa. ills, Frankford, 


Herman E. Shulze has accepted a position in 
the designing department at the Assabet Mills, 
Maynard, Mass. He was formerly employed at 


the Greenville Woolen Company, Greenville, R. I. 
as designer. : 


F. E. Chesteen, overseer of spinning at the 
Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., has resigned. 


J. H. Cunningham has been appointed overseer 
of carding at the Kansas City Cotton Mills, Kan- 


—y ane Kan. He comes from Wake Forest, 
iN. . 


J. L. Jones has been appointed overseer of weav- 


rt at the Alabama Cotton Mills, Spigner Station, 
Ala. 


F. J. Warren has accepted the position as master 
mechanic at the Connecticut River Power Com- 
pany. He was formerly employed at Hinsdale 
N. H. ; 


Geo. McKenzie has been engaged as overseer 
of dyeing at the Otis Company, Ware, Mass., to 
succeed Nelson Williams. He comes from the 
Brainerd & Armstrong Company, New London, 
Conn. 
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Commencement Exercises at the Textile Schools. 


The Bradford-Durfee Textile School. 


The graduation exercises of the Bradford-Dur- 
fee Textile School, Fall River, Mass., were held 
on Tuesday evening, June 1, 1909, at the school. 
President Leontine Lincoln extended a cordial 
welcome and spoke in part as follows: “On June 
I, 1908, there were 544 students in the school. On 
June 1 of this year there were 749. There has 
been a marvelous increase in attendance since the 
school started five years ago, when there were but 
168 students. The administration of the school 
has been conducted by the same efficient corps of 
instructors, with few exceptions.” Mr. Lincoln 
also spoke of the new four-story school to be 
erected, the equipment of which will cost $36,000. 
The complete program is given below: 

Overture—Orpheus Orchestra. 

ddress of Welcome—Leontine Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the School. 

Address by Harvey N. Shepard of Boston. 

Selection—Orpheus Orchestra. 

Presentation of diplomas and certificates by the 
President of the School. 

Mr. Shepard’s address was listened to with a 
great deal of interest, pointing out as it did the 
value of skill in our industries, and said it is es- 
pecially important to this commonwealth, for upon 
it we must depend if the preeminence of our man 
ufactures is to be sustained. 

The graduates with courses completed are as 
follows: 

Day Course—Three Years—Diploma. Genera! 
Cotton Manufacturing—Richard Greene Howland 
Knight, George Wanton Spalding. 

Evening Course—Certificate. Picking and Card 
ing—James A. Fairhurst, Samuel A. Fairhurst, 
William A. Langfield, Daniel W. O'Neil, Robert 
Salter, William Sargent, Charles O. Schlemmer. 

Ring Spinning—Robert J. Arden, Alphonse 
Blanchette, Matthew H. Bower, Joseph Brabner, 
Joseph Briand, Alexander J. Burns, Peter Char- 
est, Joseph Corner, Henry T. Haley, Herbert M. 
Harvell, Robert Healey, Henry Lord, Theodore 
Peladeau, Ralph Aldrich Reynolds, Frank St. 
Pierre, Jr., Walter Smalley, James B. Sullivan, 
Luke Suthers. 

Mule Spinning—Leonard Cook, Magnus Inberg, 
William H. Seaman. 

Mill Calculations—Louis Philip Drapeau, Ed- 
ward L. Hinchey, Albert Lightbown, Frederick J. 
Norris, Rufus P. Walker. 

Plain Loom Fixing—William Ainsworth, 
Charies Wesley Anderson, William Baron, Richard 
S. Barrett, Richard F. Barry, Joseph Boardman. 
John Burton, John J. Bury, Fred Chadwick, 
Ernest Chesworth, Odilion Decelle, Edward F. 
Driscoll, Michael Frank, Louis Garon, Charles 
Gregory, John T. Gudgeon, William Haigh, 
Robert Healey, Charles Holderness, Joseph 
James, Theobaul Juneau, Thomas Keavey, Frank 
Kelsall, William Kempster, Harold Knowles, EI- 
zear Lavoie, John Lynch, Edward McConnell, 


Stephen McCloskey, Edouard Marcoux, John W. 


Mather, William Monaghan, Charles Mulholland 
Eddy A, Nadeau, John F. M. O’Loughlin, Thoma 
Francis O’Neil, Cummings Parkinson, William 
Henry Parkinson, Louis Percy, Joseph Perry, 
Francis J. Phelan, Louis F. Phelan, Albert E. Pig 
gott, Herbert Robinson, Arthur St. Germain, 
Harry H. Scott, Albert Shovelton, Joseph 
Shufflebotham, George A. Siddall, Edmund Sin 
gleton, William Singleton, James E. Standing, 
Wilfred Taylor, George H. Tolley, Alonzo H. Wil 
lett, John J. Woolley. 

Box and Dobby Loom Fixing—Christopher T. 
Ainsworth, Thomas Billington, Claude Boocock, 
Adam Brooks, Samuel Campbell, John W. Davis. 
Richard Eatough, William Fellowes, Louis F 
Harrington, James Haigh Harrison, James Hey- 
wood, John J. Higginbottom, John Lynch, Williat 
J. MacConnell, Robert Mellor, Henry J. Porter 
John W. Smith, William T. Spedding, Luke Suth 
ers, Enoch Windle, Stephen Young. 

Jacquard Loom _ Fixing—Arthur  Brickhil! 
Samuel Brierley, John S. Gardner, Joseph A 
Healey, Alfred Hubert, Frank A. Munyon, He: 
bert Pemberton, George E. Robinson, Edmun 
Scholes, John R. Walmsley, Thomas A. Wilkinso 

Dobby Designing—Robert H. Dunnigan, Jams 
T. Eccles, William Edward Jones, William Ke: 
nedy, Fred Lightbown, William H. Robert 
Thomas Shaw. 

Jacquard Designing—Dougal Burnside, James 
W. Lenaghan. 

Elementary Designing—Charles_ E. Brady 
George Bury, William F. Glen, Jr., George B 
Hodgson, Magnus Inberg, Joseph C. Lavoie 
James Stewart. 

2 


Lowell Textile School. 


The commencement exercises of the class of 
1909 of the Lowell Textile School were held June 
3, 1909. 

Foilowing was the order of exercises. 

Music—Hibbard’s Orchestra. 

Address—President A. G. Cumnock. 

Abstract of Thesis: “A Comparison of Single 
Carding, Double Carding and Combing.” (Read 
by W. L. Parkis.) Carl H. Potter, William L. 
Parkis. 

Abstract of Thesis: “The Manufacture of M« 
tino Half Hose.” (Read by A. T. Mullen.) AI- 
monte H. Fairbanks. 

Address—Mr. James J. Storrow, President Bo: 
ton Merchants’ Association. 

Music—Hibbard’s Orchestra. 

Abstract of Thesis: “The Art of Producing 
Variety of Color in Tapestries.” James K. Laugh 
lin. 

Abstract of Thesis: “Efficiency Test of an Elec- 
trolytic Cell, for the Manufacture of Sodium Hy- 
pochlorite Bleach Liquor.” J. C. Wood. 

Presentation of Medal of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Announcement of Awards for Proficiency in 
First, Second and Third Year Chemistry. 
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‘resentation of Diplomas—Charles H. Eames, 
incipal. 

Music—Hibbard’s Orchestra. 

he Principal, Chas. H. Eames, of the school, 

e the concluding remarks, closing as follows: 
Many young men from school entering life’s field 
industry are frequently not willing to stand re- 

f, they will not stand ‘each sting, that bids not 
t, not stand, but go.’ You are standing before 

examination; the world, the industry, and the 

inager of the industry are to be the examiners. 
you have learned while here not only the tech- 
jue, but how to be commanded and to obey; if 

: have acquired the faculty of knowing how to 

commanded and to obey; if you have acquired 

personality which will command respect of your 
lowmen, you need not fear the result of the re- 
rt which may come to you. You must first learn 

w to serve before you can lay claim to any posi- 

m of authority.” 

The following is the list of graduates of the day 
ass, with the titles of their theses: 

Arthur Travena Brainerd, Chemistry and Dye- 
ng, Bradford, Mass. “Resist Dyeing.” 

Harold Wright Conant, Cotton Manufacturing, 
Littleton Common, Mass. “The Relation of 
‘wist and Strength.” 

Almonte Harrison Fairbanks, Wool Manufac 
turing, Wakefield, Mass. “The Manufacture of 
Merino Half Hose.” 

William Gladstone Ferguson, Textile Designing, 
Springvale, Maine. “Shaded Effects Obtained by 
the Sateen and Plain Weaves.” 

Starr Hollinger Fiske, Wool Manufacturing, 
Winthrop, Mass. “The Manufacture of . Fancy 
Worsteds (Men’s Wear).” 

Arne Kolthoff Gyzander, Chemistry and Dye- 
ig, Wilmington, Mass. “A Photo-micrographic 
Study of the Textile Fibers.” 

Francis Crawford Holden, Chemistry and Dye- 
ig, Lawrence, Mass. “Application of Titanium 
‘ompounds in Textile Coloring.” 

Harry Pearson Kay, Wool Manufacturing, Ox- 
ford, Maine. 

James Knowlton Laughlin, Textile Designing, 
East Greenwich, R. I. “The Art of Producing 
Variety of Color in Tapestries.” 

Alfred Sandel Levi, Chemistry and Dyeing, New 
York City. “The Discharging of Insoluble Azo 
‘olors.” 

Archibald Lee Mason, Textile Engineering, 
Billerica, Mass. “Calibration of a Direct Current 
Motor and Power Tests on Ring Spinning 
Frame.” 

Arthur Thomas Mullen. Wool Manufacturing, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

John Douglas Newall, Chemistry and Dyeing, 

wrence, Mass. “Comparison of the Coloring 

‘roperties of Cutch and Sulphur Brown.” 

William Lawton Parkis, Cotton Manufacturing, 
Vhitinsville, Mass. “A Comparison of Single 

irding, Double Carding and Combing.” 

Chester Chapin Pease, Cotton Manufacturing, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Carl Howard Potter, Cotton Manufacturing, 
udlow, Mass. 
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_ Walker Flanders Prescott, Chemistry and Dye- 
ing, Lawrence, Mass. “A Study of Certain Re- 
lations which Exist between Coloring Matters and 
Cotton and Wool.” 
Harold Fairbairn Saunders, Chemistry and Dye- 
ing, Andover, Mass. “Estimation of Hydro- 
carbon Oils in Wool Lubricants.” 

Ira Aaron Stone, Chemistry and Dyeing, Beach- 
mont, Mass. “Waterproofing of Cotton Cloth.” 

James Carleton Wood, Chemistry and Dyeing, 
Haverhill, Mass. “Efficiency Test of an Elec- 
trolytic Cell for the Manufacture of Sodium Hy- 
pochlorite Bleach Liquor.” 


Awards for Proficiency in First, Second and Third 
Year Chemistry. 


First—Ten dollars to the student taking the 
regular Chemistry and Dyeing Course in the 
Lowell Textile School, who shall be considered as 
having attained the highest scholarship in First 
Year Chemistry. Awarded to Leon W. Side- 
bottom. 

Second—Five dollars to the student taking the 
regular Chemistry and Dyeing Course in the 
Lowell Textile School, who shall be considered as 
having attained the second highest scholarship in 
First Year Chemistry. Awarded to Walter J. 
3ailey. 

Third—Ten dollars to the regular student of the 
Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be con- 
sidered as having attained the highest scholarship 
during his second year. Awarded to Frederick W. 
C. Robson. 

Fourth—Five dollars to the regular student of 
the Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall be 
considered as having attained the second highest 
scholarship during his second year. Awarded to 
Frank L. McCool. 

Fifth—Ten dollars to the regular Chemistry and 
Dyeing student of either the second or third year 
class who shall write the best article upon one of 
five subjects to be specified by the instructing 
staff of the Chemistry and Dyeing Department. 
Awarded to Alfred S. Levi. 

Sixth—Twenty dollars to the regular student in 
the Chemistry and Dyeing Course who shall pre- 
sent the best thesis preparatory to graduation. 
Awarded to J. C. Wood and H. M. Smith. 

The above sums to be invested in books. 

Medal of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers awarded to Carl H. Potter. 





The Philadelphia Museum and School of 
Industrial Art. 


The graduating exercises of this school, which 
includes the Philadelphia Textile School. were 
held in Horticultural Hall, Thursday evening, 
June 3, 1909, at eight o’clock. The program was 
as follows: 

Music by W. R. Stobbe’s Orchestra. 

Introductory Remarks by the Principal. 

Address by Dr. James P. Haney, Director of 
Art and Manual Training, Public School of New 
York City. Subject, “The Art Heritage of In- 
dustry.” 
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Awarding of Diplomas and Prizes. . 

Address to the Graduates by President Theo. C 
Search. 

Music by the Orchestra 


PRIZES. 


[he prizes were as follows: Associate Commi 
tee of Women’s prize to Samuel Franz for work 

industrial drawing. Second prize awarded to 
™ ilip H. Pratt and third prize awarded to Edith 


: oe The Mrs. Jones Wister prize awarded 
lice W. Donaldson, Pliny J. Wilson and Helen 
3 a for decorative landscapes. The Emma S. 


I 

Crozer price awarded to Horace W. Hardy for the 
best work in drawing. The Emma S. Crozer prize 
iwarded to Elsa Feucht for the best group in 
aw y The Mrs. Francis F. Milne prize 
awarded to Harry S. Ziegler, Jr., for work in orig- 
inal design. The John I. Boyle prize awarded to 
Alice T. Miller for general excellence in model- 
ing. The Caroline A. Magee prize awarded t 
Mary B. Reinhardt for original design for lace 
The Frederic Graff prize awarded to Peter F. Getz 
or architectural design. The Henry P. Leland 
seins awarded to Harriet B. Burt for best work 
in illustration. Girls’ Industrial Art League pvize 
awarded to Julia McCoy for pottery. The F. 
Weber prize awarded to Harry A. McGrath for 
best work in instrumental drawing. The John 
Harrison prize aw: rded to Edward Ingram for 
best work in furniture. The Emily Leland Harri- 
son prize awarded to Harry B. Clems for work 
wrought iron. The Mrs. Jos. F. Sinnott prize 
awarded to Stewart C. Hinds for best executed 
piece of garden pottery. The G. Gerald Evans 
prize awarded to Frances N. McAleet for a piece 
of cabinet work. The National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers’ medal for general excel- 
lence awarded to Theodore H. Schumann. The 
Textile World Record gold medal awarded to 
Wm. C. Thudium for general excellence and 
thesis. The Henry Friedberger memorial prize for 
general excellence awarded to Wilbur L. Kirby. 
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FULL COURSE CERTIFICATES. 


Day Classes. Cotton Course (Two Years)— 
William Wylie Arnold, Jr., Thomas Holt Hay- 
wood, James Thomas McAden, Edward John Mc- 
Millan. 

Wool Course (Two Years)—Thomas Michael 
Corcoran, Aloysious Joseph Eilers, Frank Denni- 
son Levering, Albert Lincoln Mellor, Lester 
Sterzelbach, Frederick Elsworth Wasson. 

Yarn Manufacture (Two Years)—Howard 
Severn Regar. 


PARTIAL COURSE CERTIFICATES. 


Day Classes (Two Years of the Regular 
Course)—Herbert David Bendheim, Harry Con- 
rad Brodbeck, Jr., Arthur Maurice Brown, Harry 
George Brown, Edgar Walker Harris, Stanley 
Hewlett Hart, Lewis Arthur Hird, Esmond Doane 
Keach, Stewart McConaghy. Vincent Lucas Mc- 
Elroy, Earl Lawton Miller, Herbert G. Mortland, 
Frank Joseph Nolan, Jr.. Edwin Oppenheimer, 
Walter Maurice Steppacher, John Gamme 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 








Hubert ( 
George Tho: 
Lawrence All 


Stewart, Samuel Scott Stewart, 
Sykes, Diaunyouen Oscar Sze, 
Volkhardt, Carl Otto Walliser, 
Wechsler. 

Two Years of the Chemistry, Dyeing and Pr 
ing Course—Solomon Rivelis. 

On Thursday afternoon the Alumni Associat 
f the Textile School held an informal reunion 
which the following papers were present 
“Smiles-System,”’ by Albert S. Howard. 
Years of Evolution in Men’s Wear Fabrics o 
Fine Grade,” by George F. Haigh. ‘What 
Textile School Aims to do for the Industry,” 
Chas. W. Butterworth. “Reveries of a Designe 
by E. R. Switser. “The Patenting of Mode 
Textile Inventions,” by Augustus B. Coppes. 

On Friday morning the members and tl 
friends went on their sixth annual cruise down t 
river to the summer home of the Athletic Clul 
Philadelphia, where games of all kinds were 
tered into with a great deal of spirit. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the Hot 
Majestic, tne speakers and their subjects were 
follows: 

Honorable John E. Reyburn, Mayor of Phila 
phia: “Welcome.” 

Mr. William Whitman, President of the 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers: 
Requirements of the Textile Worker of the Uni 
States.” 

Mr. Richard A. Strong, of Strong, Hewat 
Co., North Adams, Mass.: “Styles and Styling 
Men’s Wear Fabrics, with Special Reference 
Woolens.” 

Mr. J. R. MacColl, ex-Presi: 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers: “Natio: 
Characteristics and Methods in Relation to Text 
Manufacturing.” 

The addresses of Mr. Whitman, Mr. Strong a: 
Mr. MacColl, coming from such representat 
men in the trade, were listened to with a er 
deal of interest. 


X 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——————_— 


The New Bedford Textile School. 


The graduation exercises of the New Bedi 


lent of The Nationa 





' 


Textile Sel 1001 were held Friday evening, June 18 


1909, using for the first time their own school ha 
President Hatch in his annual address said 
part: 

“It is gratifying to be able to report that 
school is growing in numbers and efficiency. 1 


attendance in the day classes during the year 1908 


09 was 40, as compared with 26 for 1907-08, and 
the evening classes 509, as compared with 386. 
“The school building has been enlarged twi 
since the school was opened and still is inadequat 
when the evening classes are in session, and it! 
comes necessary to enlarge again. The state hs 
just granted an appropriation of $21,000 for 
purchase of land 
school, and the trustees have secured for that p: 


for the enlargement of tl 


pose two lots adjoining the school on the nort 


with a frontage of 116 feet on Purchase St. 
‘ontaining 47 and a fraction rods of land. 
“When this addition is made to the sch 


th 
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will insurpassed by any school in the world in 
the facilities offered to students for acquiring a 
knowledge of the manufacture of cotton textiles, 
that is not true today. This is no idle boast, 
t is the testimony of many who have visited the 
ol, both from home and abroad, and who are 
mpetent to judge. The knitting department 
has no rival.” 
Lieut.-Gov. Louis Frothingham was then intro- 
juced. In his address he congratulated the stu- 
nts and teachers on the progress of their insti- 
n. William Whitman was the next speaker 
nd he read a paper on “Opportunities of the 
Textile Workers,” which was received with a great 
eal of interest. 


ne 





rHE GRADUATES. 


Day Classes—Diploma Courses. General Cot- 
Manufacturing: Frederick J. Bister, Arthur 
Fuller Spare. Designing: Alton Winfield Chase, 
Milton Chase Devoll, Clifford Linnell White 


Chemistry and Dyeing: George Campbell Urqu- 


art. Seamless Hosiery Knitting: Max A. Freschl, 





Philip C. Gilkey, Charles Pittle. Latch Needle 
Underwear Knitting, also Carding and Spinning: 
Albert G. Neel, Arthur E. Snyder. 






Certificate Course—Carding and Spinning: Wil- 


liam James Blades 

Evening Classes—Certificates. Cotton Picking, 
Carding and Combing: Elliott H. Barnwell, Frank- 
lyn J. Davies, John Albert Lee, Robert Martin 
Henry C. Warburton, Benjamin Woodsome, Wil 
liam McClure. ; 

Mule Spinning: Edwin Biltcliffe, Eadeauf Chad 
wick, Wallace Copeland, William Hettinger, Wil- 
liam H. Kelley, Austin G. Ogden, John Platt, Fred 
Sutcliffe, Harold G. Connolly. 

Ring Spinning: John C. Astley, Manuel 1 
Brazil, Jr., Aleanah Hesford, L. A. Plummer, Jr 
Edward Riley, John Riley, Hugh J. Rooney, 
Joseph A. Russell, Dennis Sweeney, Thomas B 
Taber 





Cotton Sampling: James H. Bruce, Frank D 
Fuller, Anthime Labadie, James Martin, Harr; 
LeRoy Ray. deed 

Warp Preparation: Frank Buckley. Eli Binns, 


Edward Carroll, Christopher Cheetham, Wilfred 
Fish, John Gillibrand, Haworth Greenwood, Sam 
1el Harwood, John A. Rothwell. 

Plain Weaving and Fixing: Albert Ashton, 
James Ashworth, Frederick R. Brown, Joseph S 
Cabral, Louis Cocker, Raymond Courteau, Wil- 

am Couza, Henry Doyle, James Farran, William 
Fell, Thomas Fenner, John Hawkswell, James 


Holden, George Malone, William Malone, Charles 
E. Mason, William M. Miller, John Sylvia Neves, 


Thomas Neville, L. A. Plummer, Jr., Eugene 
Rushlow, Robert Sibor, William Smith, John 
hompson, Alexander D. Wallace, Harold T. 
Watson. 


Fancy Weaving and Fixing: Heaton Atkinson, 
John Bradley, Esau Carter, John A. W. Cryer, 
Ralph W. Fletcher, William Hendra, George T. 
Howard, John Isherwood, Joseph E Leaver, Wil- 
liam Mitchell, Luke Murphy, George Oldham, 
Peter F. Slater, Antonio J. de Souza, Joseph Taffe 
John H. S. Wignall 
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French Class—Weavinge and Fixing: France 
Desmarais, Adelard Fleury, Torsine Goyer, Alfred 
Lague, Oscar Lavoie, Geoffrey La Liberty, Oliver 
Lemieux, Eduard J. Macy, Arthur St. Aubin. 

Portuguese Class—Weaving and Fixing: Jose 
de Cartro Adao, Joseph A. Brown, John Cunha 
Frank Enos, Joseph Fernandez, Antone Gonsalves, 
Charles Goulart, J. S. Ados Juniar, Manuel Mede- 
Domingo Mello, Frank S. Mello, Frank 
Perry, Manuel Robelo, Joseph P. Simmons, An- 
tone B. Souza, Manuel G. Souza, John Souza, 


Antone G. Sylvia, Joseph Sylvia, Manuel G. 
Sylvia 


rous 
POuUS, 


Designing: John Thomas Carter, Lewis Hamer, 
Norbert Nemec, Axel Otto Robert 
E. Townsend. 


Olson. 


Palme, 


Mill Calculations: William J. Almond, John H. 
Clarke, Arthur A. Davies, James Halsall, Harry 
Layfield, William T. Morgan, Thomas H. Park- 


inson, James Wor llam, J seph Woollam, Jr. 
Mechanics and Drawing: Adam Bayreuther, 

Allan P. Bessey, Robert Alfred Bond, Albert 

Bradley, S. E. Cunningham, James H. Jack, Wil- 

liam Kenworthy, Manuel L. Lima, Jr., Lauchlin 
\. Lipsett, John Appleby Mercer, Frank E 

Noland, Charles Rankin, William H. Sheehan. 

— 9 


Water Softening. 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., -Pittsburg, Pa., 
manufacturers of the Scaife and We-Fu-Go water 
softening, purifying and filter systems, have com- 
pleted an addition to their present plant at Oak- 
mont, Pa., to accommodate their increased busi- 
ness in the building of systems for the purifica- 


tion of water for steam boilers, industrial and 
domestic uses. The investigation on the part of 
matufacturers using steam boilers and water in 


industrial processes, has meant a continued in- 
crease in the number of We-Fu-Go and Scaife 
water purifying systems installed. The following 
is a list of recent orders taken: 

Fox River Paper Co., Appleton, Wis., 1,875 

p. We Fu-Go; Pittsburg-Buffalo Co., Burgetts- 
town, Pa. (3d order), 1,000 h. p. We-Fu-Go; Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Vandergrift, Pa. (20th 
order), 15,000 h. p. We-Fu-Go; Penna, Salt Mfg. 
Co., Natrona, Pa. (2d order), 5,000 h. p. We-Fu- 
Go; Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. (3d 
order), two 6,000 gal. per hr. Mechanical Gravity 
Filter; Verner Coal & Coke Co., Bulger, Pa., 
1,200 h. p. We-Fu-Go; Warwick Iron & Steel Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., 6,000 h. p. We-Fu-Go: The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 
(2d order), 8,000 h. p. We-Fu-Go; Fuchs & Lang 
Mig. Co., Rutherford, N. J., 500 h. p. syphon sys- 
tem; New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I., 
300 h. p. Scaife automatic system. 

—— ne 


Large Order for Humidifiers. 
The Dan River Power & Mfg. Co., at 


Danville, 
Va., has just placed a large contract 


for humidify- 


ing equipment of their new plant, awarding same 
to the G. M. Parks Co. of Fitchburg. Mass., for 
Turbo Humidifiers. This equipment calls for ap- 
proximately five hundred heads and is one of tl 


largest received for this system: 
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CARDING MACHINE. 923,003. William Bar- 
ber, Bridgeport, Pa. 

FABRIC. = 922,811. Lewis Puryear, Mebane, 
me he 

FABRICS. Apparatus for Impregnating and Ex- 
tracting Liquids from. 923,971. H. Hey. 

FABRICS. Joining or Connecting. 926,004. 
Wilhelm Keller, Reutlingen, Germany. 

FABRICS to Render Them Adhesive. Treating. 
925,804. Frederick J. Gleason, Walpole, Mass. 

FABRIC ROLL Edge Protector. 923,362. 
George W. Loughman, South Bend, Ind. 

KNIT FABRIC Having Elastic Selvages. 924,- 
385. Herbert C. Shaw, Chicago, IIl. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Rib. 925,393. Robert 
W. Scott, Leeds Point, N. J. 

KNITTING MACHINE Web Holder. Rib. 925,- 
036. Robert W. Scott, Leeds Point, N. J. 


LOOM 22,718. William C. Perry, Charlestown, 
R. I 

LOOM. 024,142. William R. Burrons, Newark, 
N. J 

LOOM. 924,339. Walter J. Garlick, Paterson, 
N. J. 

LOOM. 923,723. Harry W. Smith, North Graf- 

n, Mass 

LOOM. 924,886. William R. Burrows, Newark, 
N. J 

LOOM. Automatic-Filling-Replenishing. 926,- 


015. Jonas Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. 
LOOM ‘Selecting Device. Haircloth 923,144. 
George S. Cox, Fitzwatertown, Pa 
LOOM-SIDE Protector. 924,451. 
OOM SHUTTLE. Automatically-Threading. 
926,016. Jonas Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. 
OOM STARTING and Stopping Mechanism. 
926,021. Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 

OOM Stop Mechanism. 923,393. Jos. B. Whit- 
ney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 926,017. Jonas Northrop, 
Hopedale, Mass. _ 

LOOM Weit Replenishing. 923,460. Melvin L. 
Stone, Lewiston, Me. 

LOOM Weft Replenishing Mechanism. 924,906. 
Carl Klein, Gottenborg, Sweden. 

LOOMS Lay for. 923,223. William Wattie, 
Worcester, Mass 

LOOM Thread Parting Mechanism 922,511. 
Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOMS. Weft-Cutting Mechanism for Weft 
Replenishing 825,891. Johannes’ Gabler, 


—_ 


Muelhusen, Germany. 
LOOMS. Weft Feeler for Automatic Weft Re- 
plenishing. 922.539. William R. Stitt, Belfast, 
Ireland. 
LOOMS. Weft-Supplving Mechanism for Auto- 
matic Weft Replenishing. 923,475. Edward S. 
Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


THREAD-SINGEING Device. 923,425. Gustav 
Gin, Paris, France. 

THREADS or Artificial Silk. Apparatus 
Producing and Treating Vicose. 923,777 
Gustave Delubac, La Begude, France. 

WOVEN FABRIC. 924,788. Victor H. Je: 
nings, Worcester, Mass. 

oo 


Recent Textile Trade Marks Registered. 


“Beco.” Broad silks and woolen dress goo 
known as piece goods. Bachmann, Emm: 
rich Co., -New York. 

“Doster.” Men’s silk, cotton and woolen shirt 
Daniel Osterweis & Co., New York. 

“Balboa.” Hosiery and knit underwear. Bat 
Bros. & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

“M. W. S.”  Men’s outer work shirts. Uph 
Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Dairy Main.” Bleached cotton goods in 
piece. Deering, Milliken & Co., New York. 

“Six O'clock.” Bleached cotton goods in tl 
piece. Deering, Milliken & Co., New York 

“Kanvas Bak.” Cotton duck. Curran & Bar 
New York. 

“S. O. P.” One-piece pajamas. Rudolph B 
denheuer, New York. 

“Hub.” Thread and yarn. John C. Meyer, Lowe 
Mass. 

“Eclipse.” Cotton cheviots. C. J. Milne & Sor 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Profile.” Overalls, duck coats, etc. Carter 
Churchill Co., Lebanon, N. H. 

“Marmo.” Corset waists. The H. and W. C 
Newark, N. J. 

“Billy Possum.” Hosiery. Barrington S. Shar 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“Edco.” Knitting machines and parts there 
Edouard Dubied & Co., Convet, Switzerlan 

“Poplynaire.” Silk, linen and cotton piece good 
Burch, Bailey & Co., New York. 

“Coro-net.” Hair nets. Poirier & Lindema 
New York. 

“Snowflake.” Dress shields. The Kora Co., N: 
York. 

“The American Beuty.” Embroideries. Cars 
Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

“The Great Western.” Embroideries. Cars 
Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

“Lone Star.” Cotton goods in the piece. Ba 
ham Cotton Mills, Bonham, Tex. 

“Cactus.” Cotton goods in the piece. Bonha 
Cotton Mills, Bonham, Tex. 

“Dew Drop.” Chiffon. Wertheimer Bros., N 
York. 

“The Yankee.” Ladies’ and misses’ coats, cape 
etc. Emanuel Sperling, Cleveland, O. 

“Quaker Maid.” Ribbons. Young, Smyth, Fie! 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Paragon.” Handkerchiefs. Cochrame Mfg. C 
Dedham, Mass. 


Jury 1909 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY, 


65 Franklin Street, = BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON . COTTON 
FOODS YARNS 


iaportersor EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


" "Sees | Lar INE ey 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. nga ts NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 


C. E. RILEY COPIPANY, {,.. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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or rope you run, no matter what weather conditions are and we guarantee it. Write us 
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Static Electricity 
In Belts 


This belt is an example 
of the way Cling-Surface 
will stop generation of 
Static. 

It was full of static, run- 
ning tight and slipping 
more or less. 

Cling-Surface stopped 
the slipping so belt could 
run slack and gave the 
soft, velvety face which 
Cling-Surface produces. 

Static stopped at once 
and you note the chains, 
formerly used for ground- 
ing, pushed aside. 

Cling-Surface will pre- 
vent static in every belt 


) 
- 
; 
] 
} 
. 


try at our risk. 


CLING-SURFACE COMPANY 1051 Niagara Street BUFFALO N Y 
NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA MEMPHIS, Etc. 





MAOHINES 
sold on 
9 MONTHS’ TRIAL 
YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woot AND COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


DDERSFIELD, ENGLAND. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Wests nsvo"sSoady°" hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Capa, Knit Cloth, Tapes, ete: 
Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 
WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


Sutrnur Hostery Macuine. Southern Agent, 0. A. ROBBINS, Charlotte, W. C. SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 












































Accountants, 

Amer n Cost Accountant Co, 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of | 


America. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Fries, John W. 
Parks, G. M., Ce. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Dean, F. W. 

Ferguson, John W. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 

Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. | 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton | 
and Wool. 

Bates & Robinson Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Bale Tics. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Reliable Tie Co. 
Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Minnich Machine Works. 
Bandings. 
— See under Yarns. 
Baskets. | 
| 
| 


Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Beams (Steel). 
Mossberg, Frank, Co. 
Bearing Metals. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Belting. 
Burnham, E. E., Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Belting Ce. 
Rhoades, J. E., & Sons. 
Schierin Co., Chas. A. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner Mfg. Co., J. 8. 
——See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 


Co. 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Carbondale Calcium Co. 
Danker & Marston 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
‘ameron Machine Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete. | 
American Supply Co. | 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. |! 


probability, refer them to proper 
will please notify the publishers. 


Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the 
following classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisements. 
to advertisers follows this classified list. 





3uhimann, A. W. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co 
Mossberg, Frank, Co. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co 

Wilson & Co. 
Bobbin Winders. 

Lever, Oswald Co. 

Universal Winding Co 
Boilers. 

—-See Steam Boilers 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Box Strapping. 

Acme Steel Goods Co 
Braiding Machinery. 
Mason Mfg. Co 

New England Butt C 

Textile Machine Works 


| Braids. 


— See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


| Brass Hinges. 


Root, C. J., Ca. 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Brushers. 

—See Napping Machines 


| Brushes. 


Felton, S. A., & Son C 
Mason Brush Works. 

Burr Pickers, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Calico Printers’ Machinery and 
Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Ma- 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Caps. 
Calder Machine Works. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schuchardt & Schutte. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Bates & Robinson Machine Co. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Crabb, Wm., & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. C 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company 
Card Feeds. 
—-See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given 
such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 
sources. Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 

Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


The Alphabetical Index 


Castings. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 


Cement Pans. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chemicals. 

Harding, Fancourt & Scull. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Chemists. 

Little, Inc., Arthur D. 

McKenna, Dr. Chas. F. 
Cling Surface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co 
Clocks. 

Nanz, T., Clock Co. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Richardson Brothers 


Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine Co 


Cloth Expanders. 
American Finishing Machinery Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cloth Testers. 
Scott, Henry L., & Co. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Mossberg Wrench Co. 
Coal, 
Darrow Mann Co. 
Coal Analysis. 
Little, Inec., A. D. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Jefferon, Edward, & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Turner Mfg. Co., J. 8S. 
Condensers. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


Conditioning of Textile Fab- 
rics. 
U. S. Silk Conditioning Works. 
Conveying Systems. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Schnitzler, C. H. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cop Machinery. 
Epplers, John, Mach. Works. 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Hall, F. A., & P 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Hall, F. A., & P. 
——See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
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Cotton, 
slaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B 
Riley, C. B., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Cotton Machinery. 


Altemus, Jacob K. 


American Textile Specialty Mchy 


Ashworth Bros. 


Bates & Robinson Machine Co 


Buhlmann, A. W. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 


Cramer, Stuart W. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Work 


Curtis & Marble Machine 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Draper Company. 
iaston-Buinham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Kichards, Atkinson & Has 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co 
Haskell-Dawes M 
Howard & Bullough Ame 
Co. 
Kilbur Lincoln & Co 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Klauder- Weldon 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop 





Mason Machine Works 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Palmer, |. E., Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery 


Philadelphia 
Providence Machine Co 
Richards, Atkinson & 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco & Pettee Machine S! 
Schofield, Geo. L. 


Co. 
Co 


erick 


rican 


Textile Machinery 


Haserick 


10ps 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & C 
Smith & Furbush Machine ‘ 








Stafford Co., The. 

Textile Finishing Machine 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Wild n Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press 





Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Alnerican 


Howard & Bullough 
Lo. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Richards, Atkinson & Hi: 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Cotton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Burckhardt & Co 

Danker & Marston 

Harding, 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Cotton Waste. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co 

Charles, W. B 

Schofield, Edwin F 
Counting Machines. 

Root, C. J., & Co 

Schuhardt & Schutte 
Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible 

Lowell Crayon Cx 
Creosote. 

Carbolineum Wood Press 
Cutting Machines. 

Adams, A. L 

san n Machine Co 
Cylinder oil 

Steam). 

Power Specialty Co. 
Disinfectants. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Dobbies. 


Cameron 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Kilburn, Lincoln & C 
Stafford Co., The 


Dobby Chain. 
Nuttall, George 


Doupe Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co 


Alphabetical 


aser 


Fancourt & Scull 


rving 


Mach 


Dyeing Machine 


Co 


( 


(Superheated 
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Draughtsmen, 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Drawing Rolls. 
Jefferson, Edward, & Brother. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co,, The. 
Drying Machinery. 


Co American Blower Co, 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
BuhImann, A. W. 
| Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
| Cell Drier Machine Co 
| Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward, & Brother. 
|} Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sargent's, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
|} Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Drying Boards, 
Bull, William C, 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
| Dusters. 
| See Wool and Waste Dusters 
Dust Collectors. 
| American Blower Co. 
| Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
} Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
| Dy ers, Bleachers 
, | ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
| Firth & Foster Co. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
| Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Works 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
} Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 





( 





and Finish- 


_ American Blower Co 
American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
| Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
National Laundry Machinery Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
o Rodney Hunt Mach. Co 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

| Schuhardt & Schutte. 

| Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying) 
Taylor & Fenn Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye House Cans. 
| Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


| Dye House Tracks. 
| Batley, Frank. 
| Dye Sticks. 
| Bailey, Frank 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co, 
Dye Tubs. 
' ———See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
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| Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


American Dyewood Co. 

Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 

Badische Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Carbondale Calcium Co. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Danker & Marston. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Jamaica Dyewood & Chemical Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 

Young, J. S., & Co., Ltd. 


Dynamos. 

See Electric Lighting. 
Sdgings. 

——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 





Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Eleetric Driven Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Genera! Electric Co. 


Electric Lighting. 
American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motors, 
See Motors (Electric). 


Electrolyzer. 
National Laundry Machinery Co. 


Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator C« 
Salem Elevator Works. 


Embossing Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Employees’ Time 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
cngines. 
See Steam Engines. 
Engine Repairs. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 


Exhaust Heads. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Power Specialty Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 

Feed Water Heaters. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water l’umps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 





Recorders. 
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Propeller Fans 

For low pressures. Built in a full 
line of sizes from 18 inches to 120 
inches with capacities from 2,000 
to 175,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Motors are dust proof and _ non- 
heatable. Fans up to 48 inches for 
110 and 220 volts are carried in 
stock at works and branch ware- 
rooms. 


Steel Plate 
Cased Fans 


For higher pressures. 
Built to order to meet 
any requirements. Fans 
are of standard make; 
Motors are specially 
wound to give desired 
speed. Both fan and 
motor are Sturtevant 
products. 


Send for Bulletin No. 146. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara- 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters, Rotary Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Steam Turbines; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 
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Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Berry Engineering Co 
Felt Hardeners. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine ‘o 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Fender Boards, 
Case Bros. 
Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Finishing Compounds. 


Finishing Machinery. 
- See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co 
Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine 
Filated Rolls. 
Bates & Robinson Machin 
Hood, R. H., Company 
Leigh, Evan A 
Jefferson, BEdwar 





Riley, C. E., Company 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Flyers. 


Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Calder Machine Works 

Hall, F. A. & P 

Hopkins Machine Works 
Jefferson, Edward, & Brother 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Textile Machinery Co 


Fly Wheels. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches 
Friction Cones. 
Evans Friction Cone Co 


Fuel. 
Darrow Mann Co 


Fuel Economizers. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Falling Millis for 
Goods. 
Buhimann, A. W 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine C 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Rodney Hunt Mach. C« 
Furnaces (Automatig Smoke- 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works 
Garnetts. 
Bates & Robinson Machine C 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
American Biower ¢ 
Sturtevant. B. F ( 

Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co 

Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Woolen 
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Gears. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 

Generating Sets. 
American Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 

Greases. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 

Harness Twine. 

Moore, C., & Co. 

Harness and Frames. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 

Heating. 

—See Ventilating Apparatus. 


Heddles. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering 


Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 


Hosiery Labels. 
Kaumagraph Company 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling C« 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co of 
America. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Fries, John W. 
Parks, G. M., Co 


Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co 
Walworth Mfg. C 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Ice Machines. 
Remington Machine Co. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits). 
Home Insurance Co 


Ironing Machines for Knit 
Goods. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Jacquards, 


Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 


Jacquard Cards. 
Case Bros., Inc 


Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
mings, Etc. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charlies, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines Crochet, Etc. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg Co 

Hoffman, U. 8. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 


Nye & Trediek Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders, 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Ainsley Knitting Machine Co. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Filentje. 

Climax Machine Co. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dubied, Edouard, & Co 

Epplers, John, Mach. Works 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. C 
General Machine Works 

Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co 
Leckie, Jas., & Son. 

Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
National Automatic Knitter Co 
Nye & Tredick Co 

Paxton & O'Neill 

Scott & Williams 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co 

Taylor, James 

Tompkins Bros, Co 

Walther, Otto 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies 
Breedon’s, Wm., Sons. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch Needle Company 
Cooper, Chas 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Ives, L. T., Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Labels. 
Kimball, A., Co 
Lamps, Electric. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Lockers. 
Williamson, W. S. 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Stafford Co., The. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loopers. 
Beattie Manufacturing Co. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 


Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


Lubricators, 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
The United States Mica Co 
Scholler Bros. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Lumpers. 
Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Machine Designers. 
Adams, A. 
Cameron Machine ©o 


<S 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Rapping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 


Schuchardt @ Schutte, 90 West St., New York 
Finishing Machinery—Latest and Best Types 


Grinding and Polishing Machine No. 13 
Goods run over in the wet. Lays nap uniformly 
and improves the look and touch of the goods. 
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Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Taylor, James. 


Machinists. 
Adams, A. L. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 
Marking Pots. 
Bradley, A. J 
Marking Tickets. 
Kimball, A., Co. 
Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery ‘ 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 
American Ship Windlass Co 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works Co 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Mill Architects. 
—See Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Burnham, E. E., & Co. 
Crabb, Wm., & Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Pratt, R. C. 


Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 


Richardson Bros. 

Schierin, Chas. A., Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Sweet & Doyle. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Turner Mfg. Co., J. 8S. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 

Walworth Manufacturing C: 


Motors (Electric). 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Diehl Manufacturing Cc 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Cocker Machinery Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Non-F laid Oils. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Oilless Bearings. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
O11 Cups. 
Walworth Manufaeturing Co. 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Harding, Fancourt & Scull. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 
Scholler Bros. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Oll Stencil and Press Board 
Paper. 
Bradley, A. J. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Paints. 
Brown, Chas. H., Paint Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co. 


Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 


Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Paper and Cloth Slitters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Foulds & Galland. 
Howson & Howson. 


Perforated Metals. 
Hafrington & King Perforating Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
— See Ventilating. 
Portable Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co 


Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
Almond, T. W., Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Phillips Pressed Steel Pulley Works. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Sellers, William, & Cn. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 
Howard & Bullouch Am. Machine Co 
Kitson Machine Co. 


(Cot- 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Leigh, Evan A, 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Preservatives. 

Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 


Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gessner, David. 
Hart, Charles. 
Hoffman, U. S., Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Minnich Machine Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Machine & Press C 


ress Boards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 
ress Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Richardson Brothers (Importers ar 
Dealers). 


ressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Producer Gas Power Plants. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Pulleys. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pamp Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Quillers. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Raveling Machines. 
American Raveler Co. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Nuttall, George. 
Walder, J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Roll Coverers. 
Burnham, EB. F., & Co. 
Turner Mfg. Co., J. 8. 
Rope. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
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Fits for the best positions in all branecnes 


both commercial 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, 
and Textile En- 
include thorough 
Advanced 
Drawing, 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


Ne 












Design- 














Mathe- 
Chemistry, 


Richards 


e import a most complete and extensive 
a of Cotton, Silk, Worsted and Fibre Machin- 
cry, Mill Supplies 
oe the leading foreign manu- 
facturers and dealers and keep thoroughly 


Atkinson 


up with the latest improvements in Tex- 
tile Machines. 
communicate with 


. Egyptian Cotton and Burlaps. 


We should be 
parties 


pleased to 
contemplating 



































For Catalogue 


Lowell, Mass. 





Dressing and Preserva- 
tive. 

Cling-Surface Co. 
Rope Transmission. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

Dodge Mfg. > 
Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 


Roving Reels. 
Scott, Henry L., & Co. 
Sash Cord Braiders. 
Mason Mfg. Co, 


Seallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools, 
American School of Correspondence. 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Screens (Perforated Metal). 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
Secondhand Machinery. 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
American Raveler Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tillinghast Sewing Mach. & 


Rope 


(Arthur Birch, 


Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 


Shafting, Hangers, Ete. 
——-See Power Transmission Machinery 





Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S B., Principal, 


Supply 


and 
length 


ments 
at 
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Shearing Machinery. 


Finishing. 
sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 


shoddies. 
—See Wool Shoddies. 


Shuttles. 


—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Buhlmann, A. W. 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Mason Machine Works. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Singeing Machines. 
Rutterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Electro-Textile Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Co 


Sizing. Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Danker & Marston. 

Scholler Bros 
Mfg. Co., 


The. 


Seydel 


any changes or 





additions in mill equip- 


to send circulars describing 
our machines anc supplies, 


Haserick 


-8 CONGRESS STREET 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


"BRADFORD, 





| Skylights. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and | 


Van Noorden, E., Co 
| Slashers. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Seydel Mfg. C The 


Special Machine 


Designers 
Cameron Machine Co 


| Spindles. 


3amford & Smith 

Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Calder Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co 
Hall, F. A. & P. 
Hopkins Machine W 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 


rks 


Spindle Tubes. 


Alphahetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 


Spinning Frame 


Bamford & Smith 

Calder Machine Works. 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Vandegrift, Elias T 


Saddles. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 


Spinning Rings. 


Draper Company 
Hall. F. A. & P 
Howard & Bullough 
chine Co 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


American 


Spinning Tubes. 


Ruckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Hall F. A & P 
Jefferson, Edward 


& Brother 
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Spools. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Hall, F. A. & P 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Staple Stitcher. 
Chas. Beck Paper 
Steam Boilers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Providence Engineering Works. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Heating. 
American Blower Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Steam Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Steam Specialties. 
Berry Engineering Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery C< 
Walworth Manufacturing Co, 
Steam Traps. 
American Blower C 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Steam Turbines. 
General Electric Co. 
Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Steel Surfacing. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Stokers (Automatic). 
American Ship Windlass Co. 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
— See Warp Stop Motions 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 

Tags. 
Kimball, A., C 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Beaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. 
Bias Narrow Fabric Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Mills Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 
Weimar Bros. 


Telephones. 

Pettes & Randall Co 
Temples. 

Draper Co. 


Textile Schools. 
——See Schools 
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Thread Guide. 
Palmer, IL. E., Co. 


Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 


Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Trimming Machines. 

American Raveler Co. 
Trade Marks. 

Foulds & Galland. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Trucks, 

Bailey, Frank. 
Turbines. 

—See Water Wheels. 
Tarning Points. 

Dickinson, T. L. 
Twine. 

Moore, C., & Co. 

Richardson Bros. 
Twist Counters. 

Scott, Henry L., & Co. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Jolly, J. & W. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Blower Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
Berry, A. Hun, 
Carrier Air 

America. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Warp Beams (Steel). 
Mossberg, Frank, Co. 
Warp Beam Head. 


Sands Mfg. Co., T. J. 


Conditioning Co. of 


Warpers. 


Draper Company 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- | 


ery. 
Altemus, J. K. 

Cocker Machinery Co 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Oswald Lever Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 

Warp Tension Regulator. 
Sands Mfg. Co., T. 


Washers (Cloth). 
American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, & Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz, T., Clock Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Northern Water Softening Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Softeners. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Northern Water Softening Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Towers. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Tippett & Wood. 

Water Wheel Governors, 
Woodward Governor Co. 


Water Wheel Harness. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Water Wheels. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 


Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted). 
| Allen, A. W. 
| Altemus, J. K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald, Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
| Winders (Hosiery). 
| Altemus, Jacob K 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
| Foster Machine Co. 
| Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


| Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum Co. 


| Wood Pulleys. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co 
Wool. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 


Wool Cleaning Compound, 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


| Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Wool Oil Compound. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Danker & Marston. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
| Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


| Weares and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
| Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
| prop.) 
Bates & Robinson Machine Co. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
| Fales, L. F. 
| Wirth, William, Co. 
Gessner, David. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX 








F. W. DEAN 


Wm. W. Crosby 
Special Textile Assistant 





Hood, R. H., Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Lombard Machine Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whittle, James H., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 


Drying Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward, & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & HasSerick. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Yarn Testers. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Scott, Henry L., & Co. 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 







Designer of Textile and other mills, 


Mill Engineer Water Power Plants, Steam and 
e Electric Plants. 53 State Street, 
and Architect Expert Service in Valuations 


and Damage Suits. Boston, Mass. 


Alphahetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows thin tint. 


THE AUTOMATIC LOOM BEAM HEAD 





Exchange Building 




























































































































































































































































































































































Chapin, Geo. W. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Charles, W. B. Jenckes Spinning Co. : 
Cone, T. H. 8. Maryland Wool & Cotton Exchange. 
Crabb, Wm., & Co. Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Devlin, Edward. | Monument Mills. 
Eddy & Street. | Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Germania Dye Works. | Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Grant Yarn Co. Whitman, William, & Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. Mercerized Yarns. 
Johnson & Walker. | Littauer, Ludwig 
Littauer, Ludwig. | Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. | Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Monument Mills. | Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Orswell Mills. Whitman, William, & ( 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. | Mohair Yarns. 
Whitman, William, & Co. | Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
| Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. Whitman, William, & Co 
| Duncan & Youngs. 
Fawcett, Hughes. | Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Littauer, Ludwig. Noils, Etc. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Jenckes Spinning Co. 
| | LdAttauer, Ludwig. 
| Gassed Yarns. Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Ballou Yarn Co. Queensbury Mills. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
pre emey ~— Silk Yarns. 
Queensbury Mills. Chapin, Geo. W. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Cheney Bros 
Whitman, William, & Co | Eddy & Street. 
| Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Glazed Yarns. Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Ballou Yarn Co. | 
Chapin, Geo. W. | Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig. | Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. | Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 4 
Orswell Mills. | Eddy & Street. : 
Salkeid, A. D., & Bro Hyde, E. 8S. * 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co | Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Whitman, William, & Co. Littauer, Ludwig. 
ainsi “Cialis! Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Ballou Yarn Co. | Woolen Yarns. 
Fawcett, Hughes. Littauer, Ludwig. 
| oiteen — & Co Worsted Yarns. 
* P : | Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. Devlin, Edward. 
Boyer, B. F., Co Littauer, Ludwig. 
Century Cotton Mills Queensbury Mills. 
Chapin, George W Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Hyde, E. 8. Whitman, William, & C 











can be tightened so as to hold itself in place without collars, set-screws or 
blocks nailed on the beam. It will tighten on beam and comes true in 
circle. Listing cannot get between the beam and head. Practically a one- 
piece head made strong and will outlast any beam head made, with the same 
usage. Can be set in one minute and stays when it is set. Put on without 
taking the beam apart. A set of beam heads sent to any factory in the 
U.S. upon application with thirty daysapproval. In ordering send diam 
eter of beam and diameter of head wanted 


The T. J. Sands Mfg. Co., - Winsooski, Vt. 
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Better Light—Better Work 
Rice’s Mill White 
applied to tne‘walls and ceilings of your mill will give 
your workers more light and aid them (and you) in their 
work. It can be used on wood, metal, stone, brick or 
concrete. 
Full particulars and list of users free. 


U. S. Gutta-Percha Paint Co., providence, R.1. 


Pointed Staple 
Label Wire Stitcher 


The only perfect method of attach- 
ing brand labels to stockings, or price 
and size tickets to all woven and 
knitted fabrics. 

Uses an extremely fine wire giving a_ neat 
appearance, 

Makes its own staples from a spool of wire 
costing a fraction of a cent per thousand. 

The long, fine points penetrate the finest ma- 
terial without injury. 

Turns the points back into the material leaving 
no roughness to catch or scratch. 

Machines built for either foot or belt power. 

Send samples of your work to be stitched, 
we will pay transportation both ways. 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd. 


609 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Pumping Water 


ise in the Textile Industries is a subject which has had a great deal of 
attention and study. It has brought forth a host of contrivances, but 


Goulds Triplex Power Pumps 


when operated by gas or gasolene engines, electricity or any belt power 
stand pre-eminent because they are so simple in operation and so nearly 
automatic. Write us for complete Catalogue No. 30 on the subject. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING C0., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


New York, Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Cooper-Hewitt Electric 
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Corn Products Refining Co. 
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Fa ie ther oe Van Noorden Skylights 
Ni YY 


ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 
Applicable wherever overhead light is desired 
Send for Catalogue 


Soave  E. Van Noorden Company 
ih ee 944 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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PATENTS ..° 


Joun C, EpwarRpDs 


CROSBY & GREGORY. 


NATHAN HEARD Louis C, Smith 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. 
Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. 


Office Established 1854. 


: Reissues obtained. 
ded for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Aniline.”” 


Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defen 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involvin 


knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgica! 





sntions and steam engineering. 


liminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


We have had wide experience in textile patents cases 


Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 





JOHN W. FERGUSON, 
7 Builder and General Contractor. 
Mill Building a Specialty. 
References made to some of the largest mill owners in the Middle 


States, including Cla;k Thread Co., Newark, N. J.; Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co , Paterson, N. J. und others, 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


SENT FREE 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


OUR descriptive catalog contains a list 

of all the books in the English lan- 
guage on textile subjectsthat are in print 
and that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which they 
pertain. This catalog should be in the 
possession of every mill man. It will be 
sent free upon application. New books 
on textile subjects are being published fre- 
quently. Wecan supply any textile or 











technical book, whether of our own pub- 


lication or not, at lowest prices. We can 
also give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, etc. We are head- 
quarters for everything in the line of tex- 
tile literature and information. 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the Textile World Record 


Carpet Manufacture 


By FRED BRADBURY 


The only complete work on the subject. 





1 handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, gold lettering; 


r 300 pages; 256 illustrations and 3 colored plates. 
Price $3.00—Carriage Prepaid. 


A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that will strongly 
appeal to the manufacturer and designer. It is written in an easy 
tyle, combining text and illustrations in a manner that gives the 
perfect technical book, 


The chapters are: Designing, Color, Brussels Carpets, Wilton 
Carpets, Tapestry Carpets, Axminster Carpets, Chenille Axmins- 


er Carpets, Kidderminster and Scotch or Ingrain Carpets. 


LORD & NAGLE CO. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 








Counselors at Law 


HOWSON & HOWSON 
Solicitors 


of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 





TRADE MARKS 


Registration and Litigation 
FOULDS & GALLAND 


Counsellors at Law 


BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 
25 Broad Street <« . 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC. ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 

128 East Sixth Street 
Ceo. Nuttall, '?°cifesFee sree 


Manufacturer of 


Heddle Frames 


Beamers’.Raithes 
and Dobby Chain 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA, PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


New York 








FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 















































































































































































































































































clude side head and address. 


rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 





Vien Wanted. 








WANTED 


‘ ] 
A man with 


general kn 1i0oWwledge of the 
facture of Silk Hosiery for position of superin- 


manu- 





tendent or assistant manager. Address **A.B.C.” 
re Lext W orld Record, Boston, Mass. 
‘horoughly practical Knitter and Fixer to run Small 


Plant of Scott & Williamsand Wildman Machines. Prefer 
married inan to go west and locate in Illinois. Address or 
call, Room 920, 346 Broadway, New York. Name salary and 
referen es and fnil inf as to abilities 


LOOM FIXER WANTED 


A loom fixer on 
brics. Must 
W.A.B 


SALESMAN -TRAVELING 


rrmation 





and Narrow Fa- 


Address 


Tapes 
reside in Phila. 


Textile World Record. 











ferritory in any state, to sell direct to the retail trade 

men’s cotton hosiery. Can be handled in connection 

with any other noncompeting line of goods. For full 

particulars address, with references 

S. T., Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

k 1 four-set cotton underwear knitting mill, about 
December Ist J. D. CHASTAIN, Secretary, 

Oklahoma Cotton Mills Co, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 

WT AIN TED 


one 
shear foreman, not 
Permanent employ 


In plush mill, one experienced dyer, as assistant; 
knife man on double plush looms; one 
necessarily experienced in plush. 
ment for good men. 

COLis & ATKWAN Co., 


WANTED. 


: t difying machine e territory adjacent 
to ma an fic in PI idelphia 


Partner Wanted. 


Wanted experienced knitter on Ls 
one who understands sewing mac 
est in established factory 
store in heart of 
planit—requirements about $3,000. 

‘Partner,”’’ Textile 


Manavunk, Philadelphia, Pa 








machines 
hines to take inter- 
advertiser operates retail 
Chicago and uses the product of 
Address 

World Record, Boston. 


amb 





Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a ine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD REcorRD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 
Cush must accompany the order for these ads. 
The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 





Count seven words to a line and in- 
If such ads, are “displayed” the 


BUYER AND REPRESENTATIVE 


Member Manchester, (England) Cotton Exchang: 
wishes to act as buyer and representative for Ameri 
can thread consumers. Financial standing AAI. 
Correspondence invited. Address ‘‘ Returns,” T. 
W. R., Boston. 


ACCOUNTANT 


Experienced professional; investigates accounts, ex 
amines, audits books, verifies assets and liabilities 
prepares balance sheets, statements, etc., systems, cost 
accounts; in or out of New York. ; 

DIPLOMAT, Textile World Record, 
123 Liberty St., New York. 





Box 20, 





UNION. NEW YORK 


Offers free water, free lights, exemption from local taxes, 


good banking and shipping facilities. Industries seeki1 


location write, New 


York. 


Secretary Board of Trade Union, 


FOR SALE 


1—44" Tolhurst Hydro Extractor, belt driven, 
44"' copper basket. 

1—Hurricane Stock Dryer apron 8’ x 40’. 

te Lord & Bowler Dry Process Carbonizer. 
—60” Philadelphia Textile Garnet Picker or 
Shredder. 

1—Rag Duster. 

2--Woolen Rag Pickers. 

1—Fearnaught Mixing Picker, 36’ Apron and 
Automatic Feeder. 

1—Vacuum Machine Company’s stock dyeing 
machine. 

1—Klauder Welden Skein Dyeing machine and 
Slubber. 

The above machines are in good second-hand 
condition and can be seen in operation. For 
price and fnrther particulars, address 


Ontario Industrial Company 


Oswego, N. Y. 








For Sale Water Power. 10 acre 
5miles from Worcester, Mass. For 
Box 126, Leicester, Mass. 


pond 17 feet, head 
particulars address 





POSITION WANTED as 
of Elastic Web Factory; 
this line; address “Web,” 


manager or superintendent 
applicant thoroughly expert in 
Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 
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Here’s a Time and Labor 
Saver for Your Mill 


The New York Revolving Portable Eleva- 
tor can be used wherever boxes, barrels, 
bales or heavy packages have to be piled 
up. Its saving in time, labor, and break- 
age quickly pays forit. Built in any size 
orheight. Write for descriptive catalog. 


New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Simplex Yarn Tables. 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems 
of numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, 
etc., so that the sizes of different standards may 
be quickly compared. Also contains a number 
of other valuable yarn tables for designers, 
manufacturers and_ knitters. 


PRICE 50c. 
Textile World Record, Boston. 





WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


LEARN TO B 


— mmm ee 
YOU CAN LEARN TO BE BOSS—you CAN get 
the necessary training by devoting a small portion 
of your spare time each day to careful study of the 


most interesting, practical treatise published on 
the textile industry. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF TEXTILE WORK 


The seven volumes are handsomely bound in half morocco leather 
and contain 2,656 pages. Size 7x10 inches. Realizing that the text 
alone would be of little value to the practical textile worker we have 
included in this work over 2000 diagrams, designs drawings. tables, 
formulas. etc., illustrating every section of the books, 


[ FREE FOR EXAMINATON | 


These seven big volumes will be sent you upon receipt of the coupon, 
You can examine them for five days, absolutely FREE of charge. 
If you are not satisfied with the books notify us and will have them 
returned at our expense, If, however. you keep the books, send us 
$2.00 and $2.00 every month until you have paid the special price of 
$19.80. The regular price is $42.00 


IMPORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED. 


Cotton Fibre—Picking—Carding—Combing—Drawing— 
Spinning Wool-Washing Woolen Carding — Worsted 
Carding—Woolen Spinning—Worsted Spinning—Designs 

Sateens — Velvet Jacquard and Leno Cotton — Woolen 
and Worsted Warp Preparation—Plain Weaving Fancy 
Looms—General Loom Fixing—Spring Needle Knitting 
Hosiery and Underwear Knitting Machines — Textile 
Chemistry Textile Coloring — Mordants—Dyestuffs 
Analysis of Fabrics — Finishing — Processes of Finishing 
Staudard Fabrics— Machines Used. 


F R EE Send your order before Aug. Ist, and we will 
include you FREE, for one year, as a monthly 
supplement, the 
TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


a live up to-the-minute, $1.50 monthly, crowded with special articles 
on the most recent apnlications of the principles cover 
Cyclopedia; splendidly illustrated with scores of special photogrs 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Textile Work for 5 days’ free exam- 
ixation; also Technical World for 1 year. I will send $2.00 within 5 
days and $2.00 a month until I have paid $19.80; otherwise I will 
notify you and hold the books subject to your order. Title not 
to pass until fully paid. 

Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Employer 
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An Opportunity for a Big Man 


One of New England’s large textile concerns—manufacturers of 
worsteds and woolens— is in need of an executive head. A man 
who is capable of taking full management—who is fitted to 





assume the entire control of the business. 


Capitalized at Half-a-Million Dollars 
The annual output of this concern’s mills ap 
proximates in value about one million dollars. 


The business demands the utmost in attentior 
Other and greater interests claim the owner’s con 
sideration. It is essential, therefore, that the bur 
dens of management be placed upon other shoul- 


Hence, this rare opening—this lifetime oppor- 
tunity—for a man éig enough to meet require 
ments. 


Only one of proven worth is eligible to this cot 
cern. Tohim the privilege of buying an interest 
is extended. And added consider ation will be 
given where the ability to purchase exists. This, 
however, is not an essential. 


The requirements of the position are as follows 


s to 


- Prov — ways and means for the improvement of 
cor yns, wherever — sible, 

—Prevent small leaks and obviate large ones 

— Promote the highest degree of efficiency in the work 
of subordinates. 

I short, initiate ad executive ability combined 
with expert textile knowledge, is demanded by this 
position. 


ten-thousand-dollar a year man can prove he is worth it—that sum 


rill uid i in 


th I tai 
I ry I tior ill » full attention 


etermining as to eligibility. 
ye treated in the strictest confidence 


Address H. S. B., Box 07, TEXTILE WORLD ‘RECORD, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





To Rent or Lease 


8 Manufacturing property, suitable for light 
manufacturing of any description, Substan- 
tial buildings, 25,000 sq. ft. floor space, 
Equipped with two (2) boilers, heated by 
steam, Automatic: sprinklers, Fire pump 
and lighted by electricity if desired. 100 
H.-P. of Wi iter which is unequaled for 
washing, dyeing etc. Adjacent to railroad. 
Addre ss W. F. Robertson & Co., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 


For Embossing and Other Calenders. 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 


55-57 Franklin Street, “ 


New York 





Harding, Fancourt @ Scull, 
OILS, CHEMICALS and SOAPS 
a ee 


Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive il. 


1095 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA 





For Sale or Rent 


CHEAP 


Woolen Mill of 40 Looms 


Situated at Seneca Falls, , develops about 
300 horse power. Apply to sino Moebius care 
Vietor & Achelis, 66 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Chas. H. 7" Genesee Valley Trust Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., or Norman J. Gould, 

eca Falls, N. Y. 


no wrvour ODD LOTS OF YARN? 


Send samples and lowest cash price to 


EDWARD DEVLIN, Yarn Dealer 


1743 Hope Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


who buys this class of goods and pays best prices. 








TEXTILE BOOKS 


ALL THE GOOD ONES 


Send for Catalog 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers BOSTON, MASS. 










































particulars are on file at this office. 


be furnished without charge 


friends who may be interested. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superinicudent wi 
perintendent of 
goods from 


Cvotion Miil or isslstant 

large mill; worked on all styles of 
plain to the most fancy fabric includ- 
corduroys and velvets; familiar with all 
makes of modern cotton machinery on the market 
today; also old fashioned Draper, Mason, Paulvins 


lenos, 


1d Whitin machines; will not go to Conn., West 
South or Canada; 23 years of age, married: good 
reference, 4450, Textile World Record, Boston, 
hep 

Wanted; superintendency of bleaching, dyeing 
ind finishing by a thoroughly practical man; En- 
gliishman, 28 years of experience on all kinds of 
otton piece goods, laces, embroideries, especially 
iwns, also knit goods, yarns, organdies, etc.; can 
guarantee satisfaction; furnish Al references and 
willing to go anywhere. 4453, Textile World Rec- 


ord, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Superintendent or overseer of large spin- 


ning room; worked on sheetings, shirtings, prints 
and hosiery yarns, numbers 8s to 60s; familiar 
with the Saco & Pettee, Lowell, Mason, Fales & 


Jenks, Curtis & Marble, H. & B., Draper, D. & B., 
etc.; will not go to Penn., N. Y., N. J., West, South 
or Canada; 49 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence. 4422, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent; 
worked on combed and carded hosiery, and warp, 
fine and coarse; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery; will not go West or Canada; 25 years of 
age, married; good reference. 4423, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Yarn or plain goods mill, 
carder or ring spinner; worked on ducks, tickings, 
shirtings, sheetings and grain bags; familiar with 
all makes of cotton machinery; will not go West, 
South or Canada; 49 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4401, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass, 


Superintendent or General Manager of a cotton 
mill; familiar with all machines used in a cotton 
mill; 45 years of age, married; good reference. 
4412, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Superintendent; worked on all classes of 
goods from 4 to 40, also ducks and drills; familiar 
with Fales & Jenks, Howard & Bullough, Saco & 
Pettee, Lowell & Whitin makes of machinery; 30 
years of age, married; good reference. 4285, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent; worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods, grey, colored, plain, fancy and duck; will 
not go to Canada; 51 years of age, married; good 


reference. 4281, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent of a cotton mill; worked on yarns 
from 4s to 100s; familiar with Lowell, H. & B., 
Whitin, Fall River, Saco and City machines; will 
not go anywhere but to the Southern States; 43 
years of age, married; good reference. 4252, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent of a Cotton Mill or overseer of 
finishing; worked on ducks, denims, ginghams, 
domets, awnings, canton flannels, ticking, scrim, 


etc.; has a good general knowledge of machinery 
n all departments; prefers New England; 88 years 
of age; good reference. 4355, Textile World Reec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 








Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston, or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 


mill men, gives special attention to this department. 
Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


cial 


men will 


He would be pleased to hear from any of his 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent or Overseer; worked on 1558-200 
needle plaited work 128-160-176-188-200-220 
needle, cotton, wool and mercerized hosiery; 240 

edle ladies’ hose; familiar with the E. Jenckes 
Banner, and Geo. D. Mayo footers H. Brintor 
Scott & Williams ribbers, and loopers of different 
makes; 20 years of age; good references 4463, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent or Superintendent; worked on nearly all 
kinds of woolens and some worsteds; familiar with 
nearly all makes of machinery; 53 years of age 
married good referen 4459 Textile W orld 
Record, Bostor Mass 

Superintendent or Agent; worked on woolen, 
worsted and cotton hosiery; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; 47 years of age, married; 
good reference 4456, Textile Wor Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Superintendent, boss weaver, designer, or both; 


worked on plain and fancy worsteds, woolen cassi- 
meres, cheviots, overcoatings, kerseys, tourist 
cloth, and all kinds of ladies’ dress goods; thor- 
oughly understands and can fix all kinds of Cromp- 
tun looms as well as the latest Knowles looms; will 
not go to Canada; 54 years of age, married; good 


reference. 4315, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent of a small yarn or weave mill, 
or carder or spinner in mill of 15,000 to 25,000 spin- 


dies; worked on 8 to 76 white and 3 to 36 blended 
yarns; familiar with Fales & Jenks, Whitin, 


Howard & Bullough, Lowell, S. & P., also Brooks 
& Dorey; will not go Hast or Canada; 28 years of 
age, American, married; good reference. 4325. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn spinning mill, es- 
pecially top dyed yarns, French system; worked on 
raw stock, dyed and worsted yarns, on French and 
English systems, including combing; familiar with 
Platt Bros., Oldham, Asa Lees, Lowell Machine 
Shop, Fales & Jenks, Pawtucket and foreign makes 
of machinery; will not go West or South; 33 yeare 
of age, married, German; good reference. 4322, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent; worked on fancy worsteds and 
woolens, plain and fancy serges, piece dyes, mer- 
cerized and resist colored piece dyes, in fact all 
classes of men’s wear; familiar with all kinds of 
machinery used in the weaving of the above goods; 
will not go to New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, West, South or 
Canada: 46 years of age, married, English; can 
speak German fluently; good reference. 4172, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Agent; worked on woolens 
and worsteds for men’s and women’s wear; fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery; will not go 
to Penn., N. Y., N. J.. West, South or Canada; 43 
years of age, married; good reference. 4424, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent of a Woolen Mill or overseer of 
dyeing; worked on uniform goods, ladies’ dress 
goods, yarn and piece dyed worsteds, overcoatings, 
fancy suitings, cross dyes, raw stock, indigo blues. 
yarn and piece dyes, etc.; familiar with all makes 
of woolen machinery; 44 years of age; good refer- 
ence. 4405. Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding: or spinning, or superintend- 
ent; worked on ring spinning from 4s to 100s, card- 
ing, colored, combed, and carded up to 24 hank; 34 
years of age; good referencs 4465, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, or overseer of carding or spin- 
ning; worked on all numbers of carded yarns; fa- 
miliar with all American makes of machinery; will 
not go West, South or Canada; can fill any posi- 
tion in yarn mill: 47 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4447, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on all 
kinds of goods, wool, cotton and shoddy mixes; 
familiar with American and English cards and 
condensers; will not go West, South or Canada; 50 
years of age, married; good reference. 4394, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on cassi- 


meres, cheviots, blankets, flannels, dress goods 
broadcloths, all wool, wool, shoddy and cotton mix- 
tures; familiar with Davis & Furber, Lombard, 
Cleveland and Smith cards; will not go to Penn., 
N. Y., N. J.. West, South or Canada; good refer- 
ence; 56 years of ag« 4404, Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Worsted Carding and combing: 
worked on all classes of goods; familiar with both 
English and American makes of machinery; 29 
years of age; good reference. 4398, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding or superintendent; worked 
on yarns from 16s to 120s counts, carded and 
combed, white and colored for weaving hosiery 
and lace goods; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery; 31 years of age, married; good reference. 
4418, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding or spinning in a large or 
superintendent of a small cotton mill; worked on 
yarns (warps), 6-20, and map yarn; familiar with 
Asa Lee, English, Mason, Whitin and Saco & Pet- 
tee machines; will not go to Maine or Canada; 23 
years of age; good reference. 4442, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 


Second Hand of cotton card room or overseer of 
small room; worked on American cotton, 7/8 to 
1 3/8 staple, 1 to 15 hank; Egyptian cotton, 8 to 15 
hank, carded and combed; familiar with Howard & 
3ullough, Dobson & Barlow, Saco & Pettee, also 
some experience on Providence fly frames; will not 
go to Me., N. J., South or Canada; 30 years of age, 
married; good reference. 4443, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding or assistant super- 





intendent;: worked on all classes of cotton goods, 
both white and colored: familiar with American 
and English makes of machinery: will not go to 
N. Y., N. J.. West. or South; 39 years of age, mar- 
ried: good reference 4455, Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Carding, or good second hand 
position; worked on _ sheetings, prints, hosiery 
yarns, coarse and fine numbers from 1/2 hank to 
25 hank rovings; familiar with Whitin, Lowell, H. & 
B., Platt, and other makes of machinery: 39 years 
of age, married; good reference. 4399, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding: worked on sheet- 
ings, prints, denims, flannels. coarse and fine, col- 
ored and white; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery; will not go West. South, Canada, or N. J.; 
36 years of age, married; good reference. 4389, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing or second hand; work: 
On nearly all grades of men’s, women’s and ch 
dren’s cotton hosiery; will not go to Mass., R. |! 
Conn., Me., N. H., Vt., N. Y., West or Canada; 
years of age; good reference. 4437, Textile Wor 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, wet and dry. overseer o 
burling and sewing or assistant superintendent i: 
finishing department; worked on all kinds of fanc; 
worsteds, resist and piece dyes, woolens and un 
derstands thé London shrunk process; familia 
with Parks & Woolson, Hunter, Curtis & Marbl« 
Gessner, Miller, Spencer & Rideout, Hyde presses 
etc., in fact all the machinery used in a fancy or 
sted or piece dye mill; 38 years of age, married 
good reference. 4430, Textile World Record, Bos 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, assistant superintender 
or assistant designer; worked on all kinds 
woolen and worsted goods, high grade broadclot}! 
overcoatings, kerseys, beavers, and dress good 
familiar with German, American and Englis 
makes of machinery; 43 years of age, married 
good reference. 3575, Textile World Record, Bos 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, wet, dry or both; worked 
on all kinds of woolen dress goods, thibets, ker- 
seys, cheviots, flannels of all kinds, worsted dress 
goods, in fact about everything in the line of dress 
goods; familiar with all makes of machinery in an 
up to date mill; will not go West, South or Canada 
45 years of age, married; good reference. 4417 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted finishing, dry fi 
isher or shearer; worked on medium to low grad 
goods, beavers, meltons, cheviots, friezes, chin 
chillas, serges and worsteds; familiar with bot! 
English and American makes of machinery; prefers 
a position in or near Philadelphia; 42 years of ag 
married; good reference. 4336, Textile World Rec 
ord. Boston, Mass. 


COTTON FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing or second hand in large 
mill; worked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds; 
familiar with all kinds of machinery used in a 
finishing room; will not go to Pa., West, South or 
Canada; 48° years of age; good reference. 4436, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, fulling or gigging; 
worked on face finished goods, meltons, kerseys, 
thibets, chinchillas, cheviots, serges, cassimeres, 
worsted casket cloths and cotton warp goods; all 
makes of machinery; good reference; 35 years of 
age. single. 4133, Textile World Recor#, Boston, 

ass 


Overseer of Finishing; worked on cassimeres 
kerseys, worsteds, dress goods, cotton mixes, etc 
familiar with all kinds of woolen finishing ma 
chinery; will not go West, South or Canada; 37 
years of age. married; good reference. 4419, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Hosiery Knitting or superintendent; 
worked on cotton, worsted and all grades of wool; 
familiar with the Mayo, Jenks, Boss, Huse, Wild- 
man, Scott & Williams and Boulton makes of ma- 
chinery; will not go South; 44 years of age. mar- 
ried; good reference. 4361, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing; worked on all kinds of 
goods, mostly on men’s wear: familiar with al]! 
makes of machinery; 50 years of age, married 
good reference. 4308, Textile World Record, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





POSITIONS OPEN 
Ve have several first class positions open for 
erseers, fixers and finishers for hosiery mills, 

first class fixers, boss knitters, finishers and 
Also for 
yerintendent fora mill manufacturing gloves 
Good reliable steady men only. 
further information, address Registry De- 
tment, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTERS, 


erintendents for underwear mills. 


1 mittens. 





Superintendent of a Knitting or cotton yarn 
mill; worked on underwear, sweaters, wool and 
tton; familiar with the Davis & Furber, Dobson 


Barlow, cotton system, making cotton and me- 
ino, on some machinery; 50 years of age; good 
reference. 4467, Textile World Record, Boston, 


Mass 


Superintendent of an Underwear Mill or over- 
seer of finishing in a large plant. Worked on 
es’ underwear and novelty. Familiar with all 
kes of finishing machinery and expert on Mer- 
)w machines. Will not go West, South or Canada. 
45 years of age, married. 4674, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting, or overseer of large 


knitting or seaming room; worked on nearly all 
kinds of knit goods: familiar with Crane’s Twist 
Drill, Tompkins. Nye & Tredick, and several kinds 


sewing machines used in a knitting mill; 40 
rs of age, married; good references; has had 25 
rs of constant experience in the knitting busi- 
ss. 4178, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or assistant superintendent 
Knitting; hé 


of hosiery 
ve worked on all grades of work from 


arse wool to the finest mercerized cotton; fa- 
iar with Standard, Acme, Mayo, Hemphill, Scott 
Williams and Brinton makes of machines; 35 
irs of age, married; good reference. 4155, Tex- 


tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, warping, winding, 
ming or twisting; worked on bed spreads, 
etings, prints, taffeta, fire hose and automobile 
fabric; familiar with all makes of machinery; 
will not go to Canada; 27 years of age, married; 
good reference. 4344, Textile World Record, Bos- 
Mass. 
Overseer of Woolen Spinning; worked on all 
sses of woolens, wool and shoddy, cotton and 
Mdddy mix from 1 to 8 run; familiar with Davis 
Furber and Johnson & Bassett machines; will 


anywhere for a good position; 41 years of age, 
rried, American; good reference. 4346, Textile 
orld Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of the Mule Room 
irked on all kinds of goods; 
1 and English mules; will not go to Me., N. H., 
Pa., West, South or Canada; 50 years of age. 
rried; good reference. 4353, Textile World Rec- 
Boston, Mass. 


or frame spinning; 
familiar with Ma- 


Overseer of Mule Spinning or frames and mules; 
irked on both fine and coarse goods, but chiefly 
familiar with English and American makes of 
chinery; will not go West, or South; 39 years of 
married; good reference. 4356, Textile World 
‘ord, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
1 


KNITTERS. 


Overseer of Knitting; worked on merino and cot- 
ton nets, eiderdowns, jerseys, buffalo fur cloths, as- 
trachans, glove linings and plain and vertical 
stripes; familiar with Tompkins, Campbell & Clute, 





Crane and Gormley machines; will not go South: 
39 years of age, married; good reference. 4313, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning; worked on ladies’ 


dress goods; familiar with the Davis & Furber 
machines; will not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, 
South or Canada; 49 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4362, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning; worked on wool, silk and 
cotton mixes from one to ten run; familiar with 
D. & F., J. & B., Paul, English, and Bancroft mules; 
will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., Pa., West, South, or 
Canada; 42 years of age, married; good reference. 
4342, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a knitting mill; worked on 
men’s heavy weight ribbed goods mostly, also 
light weights, and women’s wear; familiar with 
the Michael & Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Scott & 
Williams, and Fisher makes of machinery; also 
nappers and sewing machines to some extent; 39 
years of age, married; good reference. 4382, Tex- 


tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting; worked on ladies’ seamless 
hose, plain, fancy and ribbed top; familiar with the 
Acme, Scott & Williams, Hemphill, Banner and 
Standard makes of machinery; 24 years of age, 
married; good reference. 4368, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or Fixer; worked on high 
grade goods in plaited work, mercerized, silk, lisle, 


wool and cotton; familiar with the McMichael, 
Scott & Williams, and Nye & Tredick machines; 
will not go West, South, or Canada; prefers N. Y. 
State or Wis.; 31 years of age; good reference. 
4371, Textile World Record Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Overseer of Knitting; worked 
on all classes of underwear; familiar with 
Cooper, Wildman, Scott & Williams, Nye & Tredick, 
Tompkins, Crane, Campbell & Clute and all makes 
of sewing machines; will not go South or Canada; 
50 years of age, married; good reference. 4408, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, Boss 
fixer, or both; worked 


Knitter, 
on 


spring 


sewing machine 
sweaters, sweater coats, 
men’s underwear, and latch needle, also 
ladies’ underwear; familiar with all makes of knit- 
ting machinery; 42 years of age, married. 4413, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting; worked on 14, 16, 18, 20 
Georgia wool, heavy and light weights; 18, 20, 22, 
24 Georgia fleece and 24, 26 Georgia balbriggans; 


familiar with all makes of machinery; will not go 


South or Canada; 36 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4421, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Boss Knitter; worked on ribbed underwear, 
gloves, mittens and leggins; familiar with the 


Lamb, Nye & Tredick, Wildman, Scott & Williams 
and Champion machines; married; good reference. 
4288. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problems. 


} 


61 Poplar Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





If these problems relate 
ape or form we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them. 


ameron Machine Co 


to cutting cloth, paper, felt, &c., in any Way, 


Special Textile 
e Machine Designers 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. | 








Overseer of Spinning; worked on all kinds of 
woolens; familiar with the Davis & Furber ma- 
hi s; will not go to Pa. or Canada; 46 years oO! 
ge, married; good reference. 4466, Textile World 

ord, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning; worked on al! 

ds of woolen goods, fine and coarse yarns, from 

S$ to 10 and 11 run, also second spinning, all 

nds of double of twi:s and wool, cotton and 

oddy mixes familiar with Davis & Furber 
iles; not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South 

Canad years of age, married; good refer- 

$435, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning; worked on woolens, cassi- 

eres and dress goods; familiar with Davis & Fur- 

r, and Johnson & Bassett mules; 40 years of age. 
married; good reference. 4433, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning or good second hand posi- 
tion; worked on all kinds of goods, including knit 
goods; familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnson 
& Bassett mules; will not go West, South, Canada, 
Pa., N. J.; 28 years of age, married; good refer- 


1424. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


oe A RON FEO CET ae ere 







































COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Spinning, spooling, warping, twist 
ng and quilling; has worked on blankets, dress 
goods, shirtings, linen and cotton towelings; mad: 
all kinds of yarn, both warp and filling, all counts 
familiar with Whitin, Mason, Fales & Jenks and 
Howard & Bullough makes of machines; 34 years 
of age, married; good reference. 4440, Texti 
World Record, Boston, Mass 


WOOLEN DESIGNERS. 


Designer or Assistant; worked on fancy wor- 
steds, men’s wear, dress goods, broad cloths and 
fancy woolens; familiar with all makes of machin- 
ery used in wool or worsted mills; 25 years of age, 
married; good reference. 4449, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or Overseer of weaving; worked on 
ladies’ dress goods, overcoatings, cassimeres, wor- 
sted broad cloths, and men’s wear; familiar with 
Crompton, Knowles and jacquard looms; will not 
go to Canada; 50 years of age, married; good refsr- 
ence. 4452, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or Assistant; might accept position as 





sewing machine fixer; worked on worsted and 
woolen cloth, blankets and flannels; 26 years of 
age. 4464, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








CITTON DESIGNERS. 














Designer for Textile Fabrics, quilts, linens, etc.; 
worked on all kinds of bed spreads, linen damasks, 
etc.; familiar with card cutting and repeating ma- 
chines, jacquard looms, etc.; 44 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 4314, Textile World Record, 
Roston, Mass. 
































Designer or Overseer of weaving; worked on 
cotton worsteds, resist worsteds, and all fancy yarn 
dyes, worsteds, also woolens, suitings, and over- 
coatings; will not go West, South or Canada; 30 
years of age, married; good reference. 4329, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 









































Assistant Designer; worked on cotton and 
woolen goods; has a practical knowledge of what 
a loom can do; 40 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 4278, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving; worked on all grades of 
woolens and worsteds; familiar with the Cromp 
ton & Knowles looms; will not go West or to Car 
ida; 38 years of age, married; good referen: 
3687, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving; worked on 


woolens and 
worsteds, all grades for men’s wear and dres 
goods; familiar with Crompton & Knowles loon 
electric stop motion, Draper magazine; will not eg 
West, South or Canada; 40 years of age, married 
good reference. 4457, Textie World Record, Bo 
ton, Mass. 





Overseer of Weaving; worked on worsteds a 
all kinds of fancy woolens; will not go to Ve! 
mont, West, South or Canada; familiar wit 


Crompton, Knowles and Thayer looms; 33 years of 


age; good reference. 4454, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass. 

Boss Weaver, spooler and slasher, or both; ds 
Signer, asst. supt. or supt. of a small mill 


worked on all kinds of plain goods, both coarse and 
fine, up to 120s and 200s filling, dobbies, jacquards 
etc.; familiar with all makes of machinery, slash- 
ers, warpers and spoolers; 39 years of age, mar 
ried; good reference. 4458, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving; worked on all 
classes of woolen or worsted goods, shawls of all 
kinds included; familiar with the Crompton & 
Knowles, dobby and jacquard machines; will not 
go to Penn., N. Y., N. J., West, South, or Canada, 
47 years of age, married; good reference. 4407 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or loom fixer; worked on 
worsteds, woolens, overcoatings, and ladies’ goods; 
prefers the Knowles looms, but can take charge of 
any of the latest English makes of fast running 
or box looms; will not go West, South, or Canada; 


30 years of age, married; good reference. 4392, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
COTTON WEAVERS. 

Overseer of Weaving, cloth room or dressing, 


weaving preferred; worked on fine and coarse, 
white and colored work; familiar with the Cromp- 
ton, Lowell, Whitin and Mason machines; will not 
go West; 52 years of age, married; good reference 
4441, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving; worked on lenos, fancies 
of all kinds, ducks, denims, awnings, ticks, sheect- 
ings and prints; familiar with Crompton, Knowles 
Whitin, Draper, Lowell and Mason machines; 38 
years of age, married; good reference. 4445, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or Boss Weaver; worked on beavers 
overcoatings, kerseys, men’s wear and ladies’ dress 
goods; familiar with Knowles and plain Crompton 
looms; will not go to Penn., West, South or Can- 
ada; 30 years of age, married; good reference. 4409, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or loom fixer; worked on 
fancy worsteds, cotton mixes, cassimeres, cheviots 
fancy unions, overcoatings, dress goods, and piece 
dyes; familiar with Knowles fancy looms, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles, 4 by 4 box and Crompton & Thayer, 
4 by 4 box; will not go West, South or Canada, Pa., 
N. J., or Vt.; good reference; 47 years of age, mar- 
ried. 4378, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver or Designer, or superintendent of 
a small mill; worked on all kinds of ladies’, men’s 
and boy’s suitings; familiar with the Crompton & 
Knowles and Crompton & Thayer looms; will not 
go to Penn., West, South or Canada; 653 years of 
age, married; good reference. 4395, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED SUPERINTENDENCY 
eaching, Dyeing and Finishing by a thoreughly practical man, 
vlish, 28 years experience on all kinds of Cotton piece goods, 
es, Embroideries and Lawns especially. Also Knit roods, Yarns, 
vandies, etc. Can guarantee satisfaction, furnish Al references, 
villing to goanywhere. Address B. D. F., Textile World Record. 
















Overseer of 
ce dyes, raw 


worked on worsted yarn, 
stock, wool and cotton shoddy, etc.; 
miliar with the Klauder, Weldon and Delehanty 
ichines; will not go West, or South; 40 years ol 
>e, married; good reference. 4462, Textile World 
ecord, Boston, Mass 


Dyeing; 










Overseer of Dyeing; worked on wool, cotton, 
ioddy, half wool, knit goods (underwear), but no 

- bleaching, etc.: has a good theoretical and 
practical experience; familiar with any machin¢ 
used in above work; will not go to Maine or Can- 
ida; 30 years of good reference. 4461, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 













age; 



















Overseer of Dyeing or second hand; worked on 
woo sotton and shoddy for coverts, cassimeres 
loakings, dress goods, piece dye worsteds, men's 
year and dress goods, worsted and cotton yarns 
to stand cross dyeing and union piece dyes; will 
not go South: 28 years of age; good reference 
4460, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 







Silk Overseer of Dyeing, or second hand; worked 
n spun silk, embroidery, button hole twist 
st and plain, also understands alizarine work 
Persian berry yellow, etc., organzine from colors 
r blacks, best line is spool and spun, plain and 
fast familiar with dyeing machines made at Am- 
sterdam, N. Y.; 33 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 4451, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


silk 





















e 








Overseer of Dyeing in small room or second 






hand worked on skein warps and mercerized 
arns; 38 years of age, married; good reference 
4444, Textie World Record, Boston, Mass. 








Overseer 





of Dyeing; worked on cotton blankets. 





lannels, shirtings, damask awnings, denims and 
damask goods; familiar with Klauder & Weldon 
Delehanty, vacuum, raw stock, short and long 





hain machines; prefers New 
ge, married; good reference 
Record, Boston, Mass 


England; 35 years oi 
4438, Textile World 









BLEACHERS AND DYERS. 


Dyer, Bleacher or dyestuff demonstrator; worked 
cotton and worsted skeins, cotton warps, cotton 
and wool raw stock, all kinds of knit goods, under- 
wear, roll, garment and hosiery; familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing and drying machinery; will not go 
to Canada; 41 years of age, married. 4244, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 
















































Don't move in the same old rut all your life 
ithout ever advancing to better work or 
alary. You can secure in your own ho 
your spare time, and without leaving y« 


present work, the most powerful force for pro- 
motion in the we rt ands I bt 


































ands Nave obtained 












increased earnings througt I.C. S. Write 
at 1 today, stating the position you would 
liketoobtain. Advice of experts and booklet free 


International Correspondence Schools 


Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN DRESSERS. 





Boss Dresser or second dresser in large mill; 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolens and cotton 
mixes; familiar with Davis & Furber makes of ma- 
chinery; 35 years of age, married; will not go to 
Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, West, South. or Canada; good reference. 
4175. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing, winding, spooling and 
twisting; experienced on all grades of men’s wear, 
dress goods, in fancy piece dyes, resist piece dyes, 
rain and woolen cloth; familiar with Cleveland 
and Davis & Furber dressers; any make of spool- 
ers, any kind of winders, and Altemus machines; 
will not go to Penn., N. J., West, South or Canada; 


33 years of age, married; good reference. 4426, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


MASTER 


Master Mechanic; worked on all 
and paper machinery: understands all makes of 
engines and electrical machinery; will go any- 
where for a good position; 42 years of age, mar- 


ried; good reference. 4305, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


MECHANICS. 





kinds of textile 


Master Mechanic; familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chinery; 37 years of age, married; good reference. 
4322, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Master Mechanic or Millwright; worked on all 
kinds of machinery used in woolen, worsted or 
cotton mills; will not go to Penn., N. Y., N. J., 
West, South or Canada; 35 years of age, married; 


good reference. 4402, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Burling and mending or cloth ex- 
iminer in a clothing house; worked on all classes 
of fine and coarse woolens and worsteds; 42 years 
of age, married; good reference. 4448, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 

Sewing Machine Fixer; worked on flat and rib 
inderwear; familiar with the Wilcox, overedge 
trimmers, locKstitch, Merrow, Union Special, Horn 


covering machines, overlock, also the Singer seam- 


ers; will not go to Me., Conn., Pa., West, South or 
Canada; 24 years of age; good reference. 4446, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Mill Machinist or boss fuller; worked on dress 
goods, kerseys, meltons, thibets, suitings, overcoat- 
ings and flannels; familiar with all kinds of ma- 
hinery; will not go to Pa., Me. or Canada; 26 years 
of age; good reference. 4439, Textile World Rec- 


ord, Boston, Mass. 





Knitting Machine Fixer; worked on lisle, mer- 
cerized, woolen and cotton goods; familiar with 
the Geo. D. Mayo, Acme, Jenckes, looping machines 
and ribbers; will not go to R. L, Me., Vt., N. J., 
West or South; 23 years of age, single; good ref- 
erence. 4225, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass, 


Overseer of Woolen Dressing; worked on wool- 
ens and worsteds; familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chinery; will not go to Penn., N. Y., N. J., Wes 
South or Canada; 40 years of age, married; go 
reference. 4410, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Electrical Engimeer; has worked for gas and 
electric concerns; familiar with the Baldwin and 
Wood engine, general electric generator, general 
electric switch board, Manger, Lewis and George 
& Forster; will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., Pa., N. Y., 
N. J., West, South, or Canada; 25 years of age; 
good reference 4347, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Washing Plush 


When dry, after being washed, plush often 


has an unplesant odor. 


This odor is almost invariably traced to the 


excess soap left in the plush from the washing 


] yrocess. 


If a small 


amount of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


None Genuine except 
with a card bearing this 
_ Trade Mark 


pyandorte” 


One Cradema 
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In Eve ery Package. 





is used with the soap in_ wash- 
ing and also in the rinse water 


all such 


nated. 


odors will be elimi- 
The Wyandotte 
tile Soda also insures a perfectly 
clean, soft and lofty plush. Why 
not then try Wyandotte Textile 


Tex- 


Soda, or write us for further 1n- 
formation. 


Order from your supply house. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WOOI 


The Wool Market. 


Sales of wool have been small in both number 
id volume because of the stocks in the 
estern and seaboard markets. The manufactur- 


small 


ur 


rs with few exceptions are*well supplied with 
stored both at their mills and in the city 
irehouses. Prices are firm and the few buyers 
vho have been recently in the market have found 
possible to obtain any concessions from hold- 

the staple. 

Manufacturers have advanced the prices of their 
ls to correspond with the increased cost of 
raw material and are confident that the ad- 

vance can be easily maintained. 
markets are firm, but 
urther advance. 


The foreign wool 
show no indication of a 
Domestic prices are near the im- 
porting point. This fact makes it impossible to 
ish domestic prices much higher unless there is 
1 corresponding advance abroad. Another factor 
it will prevent higher prices is the resort to the 
use of cotton and wool by-products. 
—__.._.¢ 
*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Paragon 
Worsted Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000 to operate the Sayles & Prender- 
gast Mill, recently purchased by Fred E. Warren, 
s reported. The incorporators are Fred E. War- 
n, Frederic Delude, and Joseph C. Mailloux 
The mill will be put in operation within a short 
time. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The property of 
the Rhode Island Dyeing & Finishing Corpora- 
tion, including buildings and water privileges, has 
been sold to Harrison W. Bowker of Worcester 
at mortgagee’s sale. It is likely the property will 
be resold as Mr. Bowker bid it in for the bond- 
holders. 


South Carolina, Aiken. It is said that good 


progress is being made in the work of getting sub- 
criptions for the proposed cotton mill 


THE WOOL MARKET 





TO DATE. 


South Carolina, Dillon. The office of the Hamer 
Cotton Mills has been moved here. The manage- 
ment is the same as that of the Dillon Cotton Mills 
and the Maple Cotton Mills of this place. 


South Carolina, Edgefield. An order has been 
issued by the Court to sell the property of the 


Edgefield Mfg. Co. 


*South Carolina, Graniteville. The capital stock 
of the Graniteville Mfg. Co. has not been in- 
creased, as reported previously, and the capacity 
will not be enlarged. The report originated from 
the fact that they recently applied for the renewal 
of their charter which will expire shortly. 


South Carolina, Reedy River Factory. The 
stockholders of the Reedy River Mfg. Co. have 
voted to ask for the appointment of a receiver for 
the company. This will not necessitate the closing 
of the plant, as arrangements have been made to 
continue manufacturing without any interruption. 
Their financial troubles began in the severe flood 
last fall, as reported at that time. 


*Texas, Cleburne. 


It is not likely that the pro- 
posed cotton mill will be built for some time. A 
company has been organized under the title of the 
City Heights Cotton Mill Addition Co., which pro- 
poses to sell a number of town lots at a stipulated 
price, the purchaser of each lot to receive a num- 


ber of shares in the cotton mill. After a certain 
number of lots have been disposed of a $100,000 
cotton mill will be built. 


Virginia, Norfolk. T. H. Synon of the Board of 
Trade plans to organize a $100,000 cotton 
company. 


*Virginia, Abingdon hing definite 
about the cotton mill proposition in which W. E. 
Mingea is interested. Mr. Mingea and other of- 
ficers of the Virginia-Carolina Railway Co. are 
merely looking into the possibility of establishing 
a cotton mill here 


*North Carolina, Fayetteville. It is 
ported that a $500,000 cotton mill 


it cannot be learned who is 


yarn 


There is not 


now fre- 
is assured, but 
backing the project. 
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1,500,000 Square Feet of Roofs 


HIS illustration includes a 
partial view of the great 


Textile Mills at Lowell, 
Mass. 


The total roof area in this 
group is 
feet. A number of 
cover merchandise and machinery 


over I,500,000 


SQuare 
these roofs 
of great value. A leak might 
cause considerable loss. 


These roofs are constantly sub- 
jected to the action of acid fumes 
and coal smoke. Manufacturing 
conditions in textile mills require 
also the maintenance of a humid 
interior atmosphere which attacks 
the roofing from the under side, 
making tin roofs for instance, quite 
impossible. 


Only one form of roof covering 
meets these requirements economi- 
cally, and that is, roofs of Coal 
Tar Pitch, Tarred Felt and 


THE BARRETT 


New York Phi 
Kansas ( 


adelphia Chicago 


Minneapolis 


MANUFACTURING 


Boston 


New Orleans 


Gravel, laid along the lines advo- 
cated in The Barrett Specifica- 
tion. All this vast areais accord- 
Many 
ot these roofs are now from 20 to 
35 years old, and are in good ser- 
viceable condition. 


ingly covered in this way. 


The average cost (first cost plus 
maintenance) of roofs of this char- 
acter is less than 1-4 cent per 
Square foot per year of service— 
a truly remarkable showing. Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs are with 
out doubt the most economical 
and satisfactory for manufacturing 
plants, 


A copy of the Barrrett Specifi- 
cation, ready for incorporation into 
building specifications will be 
mailed to any architect, engineer 
or owner on request. 
nearest office. 


Address our 


Lt. 


Cleveland Pittsburg Cincinnati 


St. Louis London, Eng. 
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SHOWING 





CHART RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


The Cotton Market. FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


' 
Prices have advanced in response to unfavor- 


sports from the cotton belt and in 





Massachusetts, New Bedford. The capital sto 
of the Whitman Mills has been increased to $ 
spite of unfavorable reports from the foreign 00,000 by the issue of a 33 1/3 per 
goods market. Lancashire is talking short time dividend. 


cent. stock 








because of high priced cotton and large stocks of 





Massachusetts, North Dighton. Transfer of the 
Chadwick Print Works to the control of the Al- 






nsold varn. Under these conditions the advance 







in prices has somewhat the appearance of manip-  gonquin Printing Co., Fall River, Mass., has been 

lation. The movement into sight from Sept. 1 completed, and hereafter the North Dighton plant 
Tune 2s is estimated by the Chronicle as fol- Will be operated on Algonquin prints. It is not iN 
at : ; definitely decided whether the plant will be run 


under the name of the Algonquin Printing Co. or ' 
1908-09, June 25 .. . 13,080,326 bales the Chadwick Print Works. James A. Chadwick tr 
1 








1907-08, June 26 ........ 10,932,713 bales is superintendent. 
1906-07, June 28 ........ 13,037,201 bales 
1905-06, June 29 ..-+ 10,574,623 bales Massachusetts, Springfield. The Howard Ramie 
1904-05, June 30 ........ 12,640,041 bales Fibre Co. is at present interested in building a 
1903-04, July I ......... 9,842,043 bales mill in Springfield. A short time ago they were 
The woelifs -sislle supely on Jeue ax is eet in touch with the Holyoke Business Men’s Asso- 
. pi. : ciation regarding the location of a plant in 







mated by the same authority at 3,327,040 bales, as Holyoke. 

‘ompared with 2,723,702 bales at corresponding E ; : 

ate i 8 2608.702 bales in 1907, and 3,008,081 Massachusetts, Uxbridge. At a meeting of the 

om = TION, 3 ee, Saas SS Sass ee Ree directors of the C. A. Root Co. it was voted to 

ales in 1906. : change the name of the corporation to Wacantuck 
oe ee Mills and to increase the capital stock from $100,- 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. The new buildings, 000 to $125,000. 

vhich it was reported several weeks ago would be 

built for the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, will be *North Carolina, Greensboro. E. P. Wharton 











inder construction within a short time. Contract has purchased the Pomona Cotton Mfg. Co.’s 
las been made with W. H. Ward Co. to erect ? property for $285,000, and if his original plans are 
power house and an extension to the dye house carried out, the mill will soon be in operation under 
\ concrete retaining wall also will be constructed the name of the Pomona Mills, Inc 





WEIMAR BROS. Couon Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BOLING PRESSES. TTT 















ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knucklic Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. = 
KNUCKLE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. ©, HYDRAULIC, 











North Carolina Hickory 


Picker Sticks 


Are Best 












We take the entire picker stick output of a factory which 
is located in the Piedmont section of North Carolina 
where the best hickory in the world is grown. We use 
only selected second growth North Carolina hickory and 
require a careful inspection of each stick before ship- 
ment, so that every stick sent out is guaranteed to be 
straight grained, free from knots and not to warp. We 
can promptly fill orders for sticks of ordinary sizes. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE G | 


Biddeford, Maine Trane mar 












Formerly Loom Picker Co., 








We have held OUR REPUTATION as Progressive 


” 25 YEARS Manufacturers. Do not forget this when ordering GAGES. 


ORIGINAL SINGLE BELL 
CHIME WHISTLE | A Truthful Gage 


Harmonious is the only GOOD 
w"Fiessing. = | GAGE. 


‘ 









This Company manufactures, pesides the above a large variety of ff] 
articles used in connection with steam engines and boilers, all of which 
are standard quality, and may be relied upon. Send for Catalogue. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE & VALVE CoO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and Work 
CHICAGO, LONDON. BOSTON, MASS. 














Stores: 












Yarn Department. 





GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


Nd» 
N\ 


> 


( 


tton during the past few days has been very 


tive and advancing steadily until it has reache 
he highest point of the year. While yarns have not 


lowed the advance in cotton the deman 


nh & Ww 


eC 


s been stimulated and a fair advance in price is 
inable. Business in some lines is quiet for 


delivery, but the prospect for fall delivery 


YO +» 


ympt 


yan 


all lines. Yarns will undoubtedly have 


. 
2 
2 
a 
2 
= 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 
3 
4 
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wn 


go up to a higher level, as there does not seem 


: Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 
be much prospect of a break in cotton, bee as 


a strong demand for yarn for distant delivery 2/ 30s 


WS 


me OU 


however, have not been inclined to a / 40S 


°/ 455 
such business. 


+ 


Www bd ND 
Oo 


ces today are about as follows: 


00s 


4. 
on 


Eastern Cops. 
£ 
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mhwon Nee 
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The Philadelphia Market. 


rser 


Nw 
 \ 
N 


7 


4 


a 


On cones, %c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
I5s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns 


Novelty Yarns 
Cotton Warps 


Greene & Daniels 








in any manner desired by the trade. 





Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, 
Mohair and Silk. 


on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. 
and Printed. 





Manufacturing Co., 


Combed, Carded and*Gassed 
. . 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps 
Dye Sulphur Blacks Direct in Cops, Cones or Tubes. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 
tre in Knit Goods and Woven 
Fabrics. 


Wool, Worsted, 


In Fancy, Twist, Colors 







Pawtucket, R. I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


COTTON WARPS 


4s to 60s. 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


Wan. C. JoHN J. TOWNSEND WALKER 


“Joeaen and Walker 


COTTON YARNS 


All Fes. ae Descriptions 


Ac nts Solicited 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


MARYLAND WOOL AND COTTON EXCHANCE 
906-908 Streeper St., Baltimore, Md. 


P. O. Box 659 


Banigan Bi sildin , Room 528 


High Grade Operating Well 
Hosiery and “)) Equipped Bleach- 
i , Dyehouse, 
Weaving Yarns Pee 


Spool, Cone and 


all colors. Twist Mill. 





John Epplers Machine Works, 629 Fiber St., Phila., Penna, 


Manufacturers of 


Latest Improved Cop Machinery 


of all kinds and 


Upright Knitting Machinery for Millinery 
Dress and Upholstery Trimming$ 


Cc. MOORE & 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order 


5S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


Co., 


EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 





GRANT YARN Co., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 
40’s and above. 


YARNS “=: 
"2 WARPS 





The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 


Solicited 
Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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2s 21 
30s o° cece er ccccee 23 
Ne ee ee 35 
Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 

pe De SEN ead gia: sible Gace oo aes ees 
LOE Races secebere Pees Cees aa eka oan Tene ee 
SGD unas caren elas eee g vieawalealae't ye Rae 214% 
WE tase eee Sc courutvosreamlanas eres cee Mee 
ie I ain ack 6 55 erect kc ae xo Sev as 
DAS odes o> ea's Ka oS FS HGES Ss 23% 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 

GRE TP set Me cee ae (eke dconseane eee 
10s Rguke@acaiie ss wees eee i 17 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :- 

16s haere sche a: CmMCne Scuba 0 bUlp'al eaters 24% 
SON ata amis Wikind elon aioe Wael Nets at-ee-eatnne ne 
ee ee 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
ee a ee ee 


10s and 12s bo Sacha eeahes 1644-17 
AG I eb sc saree eace ccd y besviesenaee EeeEn 


a en a ae a 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Receiver Barrows 
of Gordon Bros. Co., manufacturers of haircloth 
on 200 looms in Frankford, reports that the plant 
will be run steadily for an indefinite period. 
Many orders for future delivery are being booked 
and all departments of the plant are running to 


their full capacity. 






A Measuring Machine 


that will register the out- 
put of each machine. 
A glance tells how the machines are running 
—enables you to keep output up and cost down. 


used by representative Cotton Mills and 
Bleacheries. Write for Catalog No. 18. 


C.J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 





JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., °O™S#S2%.crs 
Cotton Yarns 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, NEW YORK, 





67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
128-130 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
| 605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 


William Whitman @ Co., 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


PHILA. 
BALTIMORE 


ATLANTA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


CHARLOTTE. 





'A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dep’t Frep’k Vietor & ACHELIS 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


366 Broadway cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 
wrongexeeo {COTTON YARNS. 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN 


MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk, 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Makes stencils in hall a minute, # 














In universal use Also 
by thousands of 
manufacturers and 







manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board. Write 


for prices 


reduced com of 1-10 cent each 


W cite for catalogue and price hist 









7 and samples. 
A. J. BRADLEY E 


General bales Ages 





er 
Sew Tort, U.S. 
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8. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


OnRSwWw HILT RAL LI. LT. Ss 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


Cotton Yarns 1° Srsring Compan 


Carded and Combed single and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 
Sea Island and Egyptian Cottons, on Cops, Cones and Tubes 
or in Skeins and Warps. Six ° 

Cord Thread Yarns a Specialty Bleached or in colors 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


a costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- 
SAN WATCHMAN'S CLOCK. Fully ———_ 
a 


es a * 
by all insurance companies. We equi ctories nittin e@avin 
with Fire Alarms, 3} —_ etc., also Employee's an 


Time Recorders, and hone Systems. Electrie 
Time System consists of Mee ster Regulator in office 
with se scondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. 
Pettes & Randall Co,,150 Nassau St., New York YA RN S., 
T. H. S. CONE, Direct Selling Agent Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
COTTON YARNS Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
77 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. . : 
Sacnentiiin Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Norwood Mfg. Co., Norwood, N. C. 
Linn Mills Co., Landis, N. C. 


Century Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers of 


Hosiery Yarns 


Nos. 10s to 30s Sell Direct 
South Boston os -@ Virginia 








Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Authorized Capital $100,000 
W.A. Dickel, Pres. and Treas. 
Samuel Reid, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
I. B. Scovill Gen’l Mgr. and Supt. 


INDUSTRIAL, MILts oo Fringes, Tapes, Bindings, & Narrow Fabrics 


Manufacturers of 
NARROW FABRICS 
Special Attention Paid to Plain and Farey | 
Spool Tapes and Stay Bindings. | 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 








Telephone Connection 
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snnsylvania, Philadelphia. The Peerless Co., 

rs of skein silk yarns at Willard and Kensing- 

Ave., have placed a contract for the erection 

new 5-story building adjoining their present 

The dimensi yns of the building will be 50 

go ft. and it will cost $21,200. The mill will be 
| for tenement purposes. 



















*Pennsylvania, Se ae ee - meeting of the 
Invincible Dye Works will be held on 
ine 30, at the office of William J. Lawson, 212 
Square Bldg., for the selection of additional 
signee or Assignees if necessary, and other busi- 
be considered. 


Philadelphia. James T. Kerr, for 
boss dyer by Adam White, at 
has leased the plant former]; 
atter party and is now running it 
len skein yarns. 


ania, Philadelphia. William H. Bald- 

erating the Invincible Dye & Bleach Works 
t Trenton and Susquehanna Aves., dyer of hosiery 
n fast blacks and colors, has made a voluntary 
ssignment for the benefit of his creditors and 
H.. ke Williams has been appointed assigne: 


litors Ol 
















Pennsylvania, 
rly employed as 
110 E. Oxford St., 
perated by the lat 










cotton and woo 


























Mr. Williams’ purpose to continue running the 
int and indications are that within a very short 
every dollar will be paid in full. All the 


litors of the concern have signed a waiver not 
put the concern into bankruptcy. The indebt- 
! amounts to about $7,500 


ness of the concern 
Brow Iklyn Ho 
siery Finishing Co. have equipped a plant for the 
finishing and printing of hosiery at 653 Morgan 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. They are quite busy and 
seeking help in other cities. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 



















Pennsylvania, Pottstown The Union Dy 
Vorks, Keim St. and the Reading R. R.., it is 1 
have been sold to Otto Reim who will 
rt the plant up the dyeing of hosiery. 








2A 





sylvania, Topton. It is reported that th 
ley Silk Manufacturing Co., operating 2¢ 
looms on broad silks and piece dyes, are consider- 
ing a proposition for increasing the size of their 

















plant by the building a new addition to their 
present mill. 
*Rhode Island, Greenville. The name of the 










Greenville Woolen Mills has been changed to Still- 
water Worsted Co. This property has been leased 
Austin T. Levy as reported. 


*Rhode Island, Manville. It is said that the 





Independent Cotton Mfg. Co. will lose no more 
time in getting to work on the construction of a 
mill. A meeting of stockholders is to be held 
shortly, in which a permanent set of officers will 


1 
electe d. 





r. ©. BARTON 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Ue eee! a be 
PLILY” 


BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 


YARN DEPARTMENT 

































Some of the many industries in which 


Rhoads Leather Belting Helps 


Its help is sous ght; because it g 
satisfactory results. Our method of prepar- 
ing the leather produc es a rare combination 
of strength, solidity and pliability. And 
we stretch it so that it stays stret ‘hed. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 


re ADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 


2N. Third St. 243 E. Raudolph St. 40 Fulton St 


BOSTON 105-111 Sum 





gives such 


mer Street 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin St., NEW YORK 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness aud Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers, 


Correspondence solicited. Samples prompt 


I ly furnished. 





DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILE SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


Trade. 





For the Underwear 





THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons. 
Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty, 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


Worsted Yarns. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
100 BOYLSTON STREET 45 EAST 17TH STREET 
TELEPHONE 19 OXFORD UNION SQUARE 


H. HopGson, Pres. & Treas. Frep HopGson, Gen. Mgr. 


QUEENSBURY MILLS 
Mohair, I:ustre and Worsted Yarns 


—Singlie and Two Ply— 
Crey—Colors on Mixtures Worcester, Mass. 


—Freach § System. B. F., BOYER co., _Bradford 1 Syatems_ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N. J- 


W oolena4 Merino 


Reliance YARNS 
Hot Plate Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICF. 


Press = Testing of Yarns 


For Hosiery and Count—Twist—Strength—Moisture 

Underwear When in doubt apply to 

Trade. U. S. Silk Conditioning: Company 
472-474 Broome St., New York 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


Meet the requirements 
cHaRLESuaRT Lrowell 


of any cotton, woolen 
Hedge and Brown Sts., Crayons or worsted mill. 
Frankford, Phila., a.‘ May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 


Lowell Crayon Co., ,,°rjtis! Lowell, Mass. 
Trade Mark on every box. 
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SHOWING RANGES IN 


The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Markets. 


There has been practically no ange 
market since our last report. Prices remain stiff 


nd the spinners are very busy and immediate de- 


eries are hard to get. The advance in prices 
still continues. Bradford spinners making an in- 


rease Of about § cents per pound on all num- 
ers, ranging from 2/12 to 2/16 low common at 65 


67 1/2 cents, up to 2/30 three-eighths blood at 


$1.08 flat. Single 24s worsted and 120s single cot- 
n for raincloths have also been advanced from 
$1.20 to Ree per pound. French spun yarns in all 


1umbers, with the exception of 1/30 high quarter 


ind 1/30 three-eighths blood, which remain at 


the same price, have advanced about 3 cents per 
ound. 


The men’s wear weave 





rs are very busy and are 


still working on fall goods. Spring lines have just 


been shown and mills are now getting ready to 


1 
ass of goods. 


start up on this cl: Orders for yarns 





are being placed mostly for 2/36 and 2/40s, all for 
Noveniner delivery at prices ranging from $1.15 t 
$1.1 sie 2 for 2/36s and from $1.22 to $1.27 1/2 for 
2/40s 
The dress goods trade, which will not show its 
lines before July 4th, are beginning to ask for 
rms in numbers ranging from 1/2 blood 32s 
97 1/2 cents and low numbers from single Ios to 
28s, both white and mixed 
The spinners of woolen 
good demand is being made upon them from th 
knitting trade for yarns, especially for 2/20s 
mixes and white and for some 
Woolen 


are not quite so active, 


light and gray 


yarns in colors. spinners for the weaving 


trad 


ide, however, but there 


are some orders ming in from this branch of 
the business. Spinners of woolen yarns for the 
knitting trade claim that they are well employed 





THE PRICE OF WOOIl 
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TO DATE. 
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ive enough | n hand to keep them 
inning to their sapacity until the end of 
the season, in fact they are now receiving more 
business than for some time back, due in a sense 
to the continuous ris¢ the price of worsted 
yarns, the knitter not being willing to pay the 
price and being ompelled to g to the woolen 
Spinner to get yarns as substitutes. Prices are 


firm and gra 


tO Nw hb 


Nt 


w 


N b& 


t 


m tb HN 


ee 


We quote as follows: 
BRADFORD SPUN YARN. 


o 2/16 low commor 


NO tb 


WN Ne 
oO 


2/24 1/4 blood 
) nie 28 1/4 blood 
2 4 blood 
20 3/8 blood 
ee NET, as cn og ad v'cosperdans 
30 3/8 blood 
36 3/8 blood 
hl 
40 1/2 blood ee. 


40 delaine 
50 delaine 
40 Australian 
50 Australian 
60 Australian 
24 lustre 
28 lustre 
30 and 3/32 
36 lustre 


lustre 


/24 worsted and 8os single cotton for 


raincloths 


24 worsted and 120 single cotton for 


‘loths 


FRENCH SPUN YARN. 
20 1/4 blood 

‘20 high 1/4 .... 

/20 high 3/8 blood 

‘29 1/2 blood 

120 3 /g blood 

/30 high 1/4 bl 
/30 3/8 blood 


EO BEE RIOR ios i6 eas Cee ees ow ee 


65-6714 
84-86 
go 
95 

9734-t. 024 
1.00 
Saae 1.07 
1.08 


uy Se 37% 

I 1 §0-T. 52% 
85 

... 87% 

85-87% 


95-9714 


1.10 
l.a7 
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HENE 
ConK v 


All kinds of 
Spun Silk Yarns in the Gray or Dyed. Organzines, Trams or 
Singles in the Gray or Dyed, on Cones, Warped or in the Hank. 


16 Ounces to the Pound Pure Silk—Fast Colors Warranted 


Special Yarns made to order for all sorts of Silks or Silk Mixture 
Goods, also special silks for electrical uses, insulation purposes, etc. 
Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming Knit Goods, 


Dress Silks, Foulards, Sashes, Satins, Pongees, 
Plushes, Linings, Decorative Silks, Velvets, etc. 
Manufacturers’ orders promptly executed. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers 


South MANCHESTER, Con: 
Salesrooms 


NEW YORK, 477 Broome St. PHILADELPHIA, 929 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, Heyworth Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 
BOSTON, 79 Chauncy St. Chronicle Bidg. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co@., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


§4 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILH MFG. Coa., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle"& Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Zrochet Lace Edgings | 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


W. rite for Prices and Samples. j 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 churen st., Phitadeiphia. 
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o 1/2 blood * & . Es 
1/2 blood 1.20-1.221%4 
so delaine .. 1.27%2-1.30 D Y Di e 
e fostraizn eae |! DO Your Dividends 
60 Australian de. he 


(io Up the Chimney? 














































o Light Grey Mixed - 60% 20% 52 Anyone can spend money | rone 
20 Light Grey Mixed .... 0% 10% 54 ¢ P ee ee 
20 Light Grey All Wool ... eee sn can burn coal. It requires a combi- 

» Colored All Wool ... ereceeceeess 4 nation of rare qualities to spend money 
” aes eae > A se ea to the best advantage, and a scientific 
an tated an Ol - 7 knowledge of the principles of com- 
>= Light Grey Mixed All W ieee bustion to secure from coal the utmost 

=< Bleached All Wool nee % so 


efficiency in your fire room. 





——_—_—_————_@—_____“—_ 
The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


Business is quiet in this market as spinners ar: 


irawing on old stocks and have no need to re- 






(icod Coal and Good Boilers are 
Important but Good Fire-Room 
Practice is Essential. 

















sh supplies, because of the small quantity 
substitutes used in light weights. There is Without it your power plant is a steady 


» hopeful feeling as to the future and dealers 


aes eee 7 


daily drain on your resources and 
dollars which should go for dividends 
are going up the chimney. 


ress the belief that there will be a pronounced 


















ase in the use of shoddy in heavy weights 
next season, because of the high price of wool 


vé es aceotia 














the return of the cheviot finish to favor. Hot Air Costs Money 
waste is in very limited supply and as a 


2 Yet most boiler plants send into the 
Saies are small. 


stack ten tons of excess hot air fo1 
every ton of coal they burn. 







quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 












M te ey best all wool aed tar aaa ator 46-50 Is Your Plant Doing This ? 
\ Knit, all wool, Dest fine ...... eae See 
VETS Re sh oo enn to ote ots s e ndesicss 32-38 


Light yarn, extra fine .............esee+++ 33°30 No matter what coal you are burning 


New DUCE MIGIED DIME 6:0 osceiesiec ct ecccsee JOS 


Biericcpeincen tenie spite Weel 


our fuel engineers can tell you 
Merino. 








The proper grate to use 

















































Fine light, all wool Saf ami ae ak ose ieccetnaah 3s . 

Medium light, all wool .............. coves Sg-aD The best de; oF fire 

Loe! SS errr rere The most efficient draft 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 21-23% a 

Medium dark. all wool, No. 2 ............ 17-18 Chey can tell you exactly what your 

Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 21-2 plant is doing, where the wastes are 

Red flannel, all wool .......-.+.-..-+++++. 25-27 and how to cut them out. They bring 

Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, : eae he Pi ee 
el ary oat ee ean ee ee ‘ites to your service the experience ac- 

Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, quired in hundreds of plants through- 
PO ona i 06 epaedebendicWsscewetecs SO out the country. They can save 

WOOLEN RAGS. money for you. 

‘ir e merchant tasiors .... ee It will only take a minute to 

CG ONE 6505 cn cen ccc eeeenienane 15-18 write for details. 

og Perr 

BIRCRS: a, sche eald sate 6 SES 

on EE ee eres ‘ 

PRUNES ended Ge sib kc ae eh eaiee ecb nimabas OMS ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Inc. 

Medium dark athe 6-10 






Laboratory of Engineering Chemistry 
Fuel Engineering Department 


93 Broad Street, = Boston 





Worsteds. 






















ier b ees tae! 





UNITED STATES 







lasts six to eight weeks in comb-boxes of cards. 
Com} mu there no 
spattering or dripping to injure card clothing or 
drawing cans. 
for in spinning 
., outlasts other lubricants, 
gives cleaner service and requires less attention. 
Non-Fluid Oils are used with greater econ- 
omy and cleanliness than fluid oils because they 
feed from oil cans one drop at a time instead of 








-boxes run ch cooler and is 














ooods in 
_ 








This same grade 


and 


genel al use 











mule frames, et 



































w asting in a stream. 














Free sample upon request. 


Address Dept. H. 

















RIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT COMPANY 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 



































EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 
Cotton Waste 


IMPORT and EXPORT 
45 S$. 3rd St. 























Philadelphia 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 












































COTTON YARNS 











Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
early Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’’ 








Y 


Shepperson’s Code, 1878. 























Cc. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, 2Sx5c145 
3 PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. 


Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 






































Cotton and Wool Wastes 
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Serges. 
Black 
Blue 


Flannels. 
New scarlet 
New blue 


Cloakings 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 


Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 


Old red flannels 
Old blue flannels 
Old plaids Sanwa Wewen de baa es 
White stockings 

White hood stock . 





Cl ear hoods 
ED 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Acids 

Acetic, 100 Ibs. 2.27-2 
Citric, domestic ......... 38-5 
PEE Gran silicide bis Vasinia eet bi Secure exes aie 6-7 
Sulphuric, 66°, 100 lbs. 1.00-I.1 
PENTUNGC. SE nei eaisves 1.15-1.25 
fe ae. > 2614-27 


Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


Acetate of lime, gray, too Ibs. .......... 2.00-2.05 
ae 1.75-1.85 
ground 1.85-2.( 
powdered 2.90-3.2 
FUG I BO ove ed conatene ab oeebaws 3%4-6 
Ammoniac sal, gray 
Borax, bbls. ma Acwiete . 48 
Brimstone, crude, ton 27-51 
CEE iv v.cee cieee's uw cc's 66-& 
Cream tartar, crystals 21-25 
Fuller’s earth, powdered, ton . 21-2 
of &. Sr eee ee ..- 65-8 
Potash, chlorate, crystals ....... . 94-10 
powdered piaaltee« ed ait ieet a 12-14 
CME 0.5.68 Rare ee bess Wee Bente eis ae'00> 6-8 
Soda, bicarbonate - 1.60-1.75 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent 1.77-1.90 
aE ee Oe 7 72-86 
VWitriot, ble ....%. Lente Sade a CRs iictegtacees ST 
SEN DNS oi wien erie Gs our iss seo eee chee 4-7 
Acid, picric, best crystals ......... 26-5 
tannic, Commercial ..2.5... 0000 cccscecics 30-4! 
PS OO aie cuvccacwawadeneS sexes ee 61-7 
ee Dts Ux te iide tates oe nee 25- 
Alizarine, red 7 
CN oR ees tthe nw nsw sth haawewk eos 10-1 
I So cds Jeb ae.s tsisemswneice ee 14 
Bichromate of potash, American 9-1 
DUNNE 18E GOR. ovo cs nsccccccacnsn Saracen 8-11 






. LEE NICHOLSON, Pres, 


Th American Cost Accounting Compa 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Best known Cost Specialists in the United States 


Present condition analyzed and Defects corrected. Cost Syst 
Devised and Installed. Correspondence invi 


A.J. STERN, Vice Pres, 


JuLty 1909 INSURANCE 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


& HOMES on 


Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 





Cash Capital, BS, — ooo. 
ASSETS January 1,1909 - - - $24,856,499 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - - ° 14,173,678 
RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS 800,000 
IDEMNITY NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 9,882, 821 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS 13.682,821 


Profits Losses Paid Since Organization ©--- - = $115,000.000 
Commissions Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
Use & Occupancy ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 


generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


Por loss of 


on acceptable 
Textile Plants 


at the ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 


Minimum Rate z ‘NEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BU RTIS, 
ERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. TYNER, 
ENCE A. LUDLUM, Asst. Sec’y. HENRY J. FERRIS. A 





Secretary. 
retary 
- Secretary. 








Bisulphite of soda 4 hich make it necessary to operate the machinery 
Cutch, mat ‘a see... 5-8 On an Over-time basis. Fancy worsteds for men’s 
Dextrine, imported potato ............... 64%-8Y wear are woven on 40 looms and dyed and finished. 
DGS BE oii oe 6 Ce SN cwrrd ede roe -4! Che capital stock of the Continental Worsted Co. 
is $40,000. E. B. Carleton, Boston, is president, 
treasurer, and buyer; Charles A. Robinson is 
*Rhode Island, Norwich In connection with agent, and John Quinn is superir 
the removal of the Westerly Silk Co., Westerly, yroduct is sold direct through the company’ 
R. I., to this city, the name of the company will ice in the Knickerbocker Bldg., New York 
be changed to Norwich Silk Co. 


itendent 


Rhode Island, Providence John Gorm le ; 
*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. It is stated that ee < ca ae ego West t Ex 
there is a prospect of an early enlargement to the Ciange ot. and Drayton éive., and pn anes 
c 1 : 1 ing on -“Ommissior 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., although it will perhay gs not be "8S Of 2 Commis 
more than one-tenth part as large as some of the *Rhode Island, 


: Xf Tilton has 
reports which have been printed. 


elected president of the newly formed Tilton 
31] urhicl took aver the oO of 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket. John Meehan ad- 7 we a eo —. oe at ides pag. Oe Bhs 
vises that the change in his product to COMOM-DACKE 4.) snd treasurer. and Charles A. M eete: Shatees 
satins is merely temporary, as the season for his a 
regular silk and wool goods has been rather dull. vig 
10 sland, Valley Falls The Naushon Co, 
rrganized with H. R. Gillette, Cortlandt, New 
irk, president: Stephen iccecie New York, 
vice president; I. P. Rounds, Pawtucket, treasurer; 
and Malcom G Chase, secretary. The company 
will conduct a iverting business, with main of- 
*Rhode Island, Providence. Within the few fices at Valley Falls es ae coe 
eks which have passed since the Continental als the ped tet see ts $350,000 ee 
Worsted Co. was organized to take over and oper- al Rs Gh ane 
the Blanding Mfg. Co.’s plant, the buildings Wisconsin, Waupun. The legislature has voted 
nd equipment have been put in first class manu- to repeal the law to establish a binder twine plant 
turing condition, and orders have been secured at the State Prison. 


"Rhode Island, Providence. The new officers of has 
the Queen Dyeing Co. are J. H. Wright, president Y 
and F. S. Jerome, treasurer, both of whom are 
connected with the United States Finishing Co 
owners of the Queen Dyeing Co. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS C0., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 


New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


— pr nededistchcetaeh = thea 








Peter B. McManus, Pres. and Treas. Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and MO srcerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 















CLOBE DYE WORKS CO. in crecmoca & nautt 


BLEACHERS rae MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON,  Orianna Bleach Works 
BLEACHER 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street, Correspondence Solicited 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, Pawtucket Dyeing Magtiere and 





























Dyers o 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. COTTON 
Dyers of Skein Silk and Bleaching Co. corn 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES eee oes hin and 
Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers. | Bo Gienokniedin ofatenen STOCKINET 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. Yarns. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 232 Front St., Pawtucket, _. ¥. 

















Tey liters BROTHERS 


Sitano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CoO. | 


Dyers and_ Finishers 
York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 
Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Ps a as, Satins and Henriettas, 
rope. Serges and Cheviots. Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and — i Coloring lso Suitings and Cloakin 
Specialt in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes Cr repes and ‘Her nriettas and all high class wool | 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mo! hair Li ixinge and Lastings | 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE . re OF ABOVE | 


UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING 00. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHADWICK S, N. Y. 
The Western Thread Co. 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 
2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Panamas, 





















E. B. BADCER & SONS CO, | It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 


Established 1841! 


COPPERSMITHS ’ 
oor Pie BADCER’S 


Er Jacket _| Fire Extinguisher 


=e 
~ Te 
“Sassygrss Is 
Bi i Has taken the lead in the U nited States 






Guaranteed to and is everywhere recognized for its 
stand 150 Ibs ef ciency. After competitive tests, 











ting more than one week, THE 
cold-water test C NITED STAT ES GOV ERNMENT 
placed an order for 1,200 of 






Equal, if not Su- The Latest and 
perior, to any in FR’ Most Approved 
the market. 

Automatic, Chemical, Hand 
Fire __ Fire Extinguisher Made 








1 66 Pitts St. 
BOSTON, | Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. | 


Mass, 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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_ THE SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, -. 








Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 


Dyers of all kinds of YARNS and HOSIERY 


len and Worsted yarns a specialty. Latest improved machinery for dyeing hosiery in 





Sulpht ir, Black, Tans and fancy colors. Better work and better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume. 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 


The Jamaica Dyewood and Chemical Co. 


**RIO DE ORO” Brand Logwood Extract 


eye 
Headquarters for Logwood—Crystals, Hermatine Paste Aniline Colors 


Fustic Crystals, Fustic Paste, Quebracho, Sumac 


No. 50 Church Street . « -« New York Alizarine Colors 


Hudson Terminal Building 


T. Hopxrnson, Prop’r and Mgr G. W. Hopkinson, Su Dyestuffs 
HOPKINSON DYEING & TEXTILE WORKS Chieti’. 


Bleachers and Dyers of 
Cotton Skein Yarns, Tie Bands, Twines, Braids and all 
Narrow Fabrics. "Cone Winding or Tubing to Order 


OFFICE AND WorKS 


259 Forest Street, FALL RIVER, MASS. F. E. Atteaux & Co. 
DYE S- I ICKS INCORPORATED 








Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Wate BOSTON, 176 Purchase St. 

Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Haréweeds in 

Standard No 1 and * Selects” wi = rut kno ts, grades, , for Silk Branches : 

Dyeing. Manufactured by, prices and all information from Montreal Gloversville Chicago 
. M. HAEDRICH, 

601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., i Philadelphia ' 





Bailey’s Hot Air System of 
Yarn Drying has no_ equal 


where large capacity is required. Leaves the 
yarn in fine condition for winding and weaving 
makes little waste, is simple and very effec- 
tive. My cold air system is unequalled where 
output is not /4e all important thing 


Write for particulars. 


Dye Sticks, Dye Poles, Wood Rolis, Fans and Trucks. 


FRANK BAILEY, 2-crctceccraroct.camaen co... 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestufis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
and 2 B EXTRA. | Direc Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R e ee . to light and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . | 

















Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 





Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, i NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
= Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montrea], Canada 











SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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THIOGENE COLORS 


Sulphur Colors for cotton dyeing. 


MONOCHROME COLORS 


Fast one-dip mordant dyes. 


RESIST COLORS All shades 


H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


A Uniformly Softened Water is absolutely essential 
for Scouring, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Boiler Feed 


Our Water Softening System elim- 
inates every possible objectionable 
feature in the water. and thus assures 
superior finish and appearance in your 
| goods; at the same time giving you a 
greater efficiency in your boilers, in 
removing entirely all scale formation. 
Each installation is built to meet all 
requirements. 

No anticipated results—we know 
exactly what we can do for you, and 
base the payment upon the results 
guaranteed in advance. 

Latest catalogue will be mailed on 
application. 

You should read this book by all 
means. 


Northern Water Softener Co. 
Manufacturers Madison, Wis. 
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NEW ay ORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
ed i oe Ese Nw 
MION TREAL 


trea eo & 


Cnn 







Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts, Unsur- 


passed in quality. 





They are the 


aq Ghee ann See ee os 





| 
standards. 


Satan 





BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUFRACTURER So 










ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) , 
TURKEY RED OIL || OLO SOFFENE aap cotton softener) ' 
eo OILS | CASTOR SOAP OIL 


SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) : 
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Berlin Aniline Works seston, cniascuna, chica se 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnat! 

















Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 


FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELO CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors and Dyestuffs 
117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


SPECIALTIES 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 








Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 

Zambesi Black V and 2G 







BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
32 India St. 27 Pine St. 9-11 No. Water St. 133 E. Kinzie St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. TORONTO, CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 





Jersey City, N. J- Boston THE SEYDEL MFC. CO. Philadelphia Atlanta, Ga. 
Sizing Compounds FR sal FP | Kemco Disinfectant 
a = 





Finishing Compounds Kemco Disinfectant Powders 


Soaps and Softeners Kemco Disinfectant Soap 
Bleaching Materials 






KALLE & CGO., Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 


KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, WN. C. 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 


4ii Atlantic Avenue and 74 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass. 


JuLty 1909 DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


> BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
* 1SC O O. ’ 124-126 Purchase St., 


oston. 
196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


CEISENHEIMER & CO. | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. Aniline Colors. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 


TANS A SPECIALTY. 
ae Oehler Works 
Sranch Othees: 


te Peact fitseek, Teecton, Mane. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


ene ae CHEMICALS. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U.S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street. New York-85 Water Street. Philadelphia —-132 Chestnut Street 


“SOLVAY | 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Used by the largest Cotton 
Mills, Print Goods Mfgrs. 
and Sizing Makers. 


Carbondale Calcium Company ; 
Ceneral Sales Agents 


Cranulated 


Carbondale, Pa. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., ce 


—_—— 


Established 1868. ee 


Cedar Vats and Tanks a | 


- 
4 


4 
BH i 

Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for By Zz 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. Bi | i 
2915-2933 North Second St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, —= 


An fittc 
a 
. " - a | 1 
Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second, ————————— 
Hours from i2to1 _ Ae yy . 
_— Te 


pees a ee 


id 


se | QR care eee 
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TANKS and VATS 


— Cypress and Pine 


For Dyers, Bleack- 
ers, Tanneries and 
General Factory 


















you size or finish your goods, 


IF 


you strip your goods, 


DIASTAFOR 


Purposes. 








Reservoir Tanks 
Sprinkler Tanks 
Special Tubs 

and Vats 


can show 


ADVANTAGES 


from standpoint of economy 
as well as quality of fabric. 


The American Diamalt Co. 
Riverside, - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
Room 87 Essex Bid., opp. South Sta., Boston 
1091 Drexel Bld.,_ - - Philadelphia 










Steel Towers 
For Elevating 
Tanks to any 
Height. 


















New England Tank and Tower Co. 


112 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler ne and all purposes. 






Office 1429 Chestnut § St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANKS All sizes all shapes. Built (0 Last 
LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY [fF 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 









The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Advice on 


PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING 


free to mills 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
New York 


SUMAC AND QUERCITRON EXTRACTS 
AND FLAVINE 


INSISTING UPON YOUNC’S EXTRACTS 


Means that you are CUARANTEEINC for yourselves 


PURITY, STRENCTH, AND UNIFORMITY 


J. 8. YOUNG & GO., Ltd., Hanover, Pa. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


















WILS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


FILTERS 0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having a daily aggregate capacity 
of over thirty million gallons per day are now in 
operation in the textile mills of America. 






















Estimates and plans for proposed installations 


submitted without cost. 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc., 


PENNA. BLDODG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


OF ALL KINDS 









Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag,corn husk andcotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City. 










The Pneumatic Conveyor 


For handling wool and cotton stock, rags, F 
excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous ma- 
terial, wet or dry. Also spool elevators, 
steam heating and ventilating, and mill 
work generally, Blower and fan work a 
specialty. 

Beware of infringement, ' rs 
P-tentee and sole manufacturer = at E oi 
CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, GUARANTEED | 
215 North Second Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Factories at 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
and 
Boston, Mass. 











~ 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 
SCHUBERT & SALZER 


CHESMNITZ, GERMANY 


Largest Manufacturers of a\i Classes of Hosiery Machines 


Best constructed and most productive machines in the market for the manufacture 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery in Cotton, Lisle or Silk in all gauges, from 14 to 32 


needles to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections. 





Split-Sole, Plaiting, 2, 3 or 4 Color Striping 
Single or Double Lace Attachment. 


| Also: New Jacquard Lace Hosiery Machines. 
Ribframes Winders 


REFERENCES :—AIll the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 
in this country. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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FRIEDBERGER-AARON (VFS. (20. 


Braids ana Edgings 


FOR TRIMMINC 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 








Correct Goods 
. | Right Prices 
"| Prompt Deliveries 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 


Post Office Address, 






Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDECCER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 









18 Section ‘*‘ COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ete. 
| Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents ¢ 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines RY 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Mosf productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Ilosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 

best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 

Glov es, Special a-jour open work ) Fabric Ss, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines.] 

For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool 

cotton, 


overing Special Improvements | 

















The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 
Two thread lock stitch machine with reli- 
able trimmer and raveller producing indis- 
tructible, flat elastic seam. 







No Hosiery or Underwear plant up to date 
without this machine. 


DIAMOND OVERSEAMERS 
for all classes of selvege goods, Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery, 





Underwear, etc. 










FINISHING MACHINES for 


Knit Goods of all styles. 










WINDERS for finest yarns, 


information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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OVER 1000 SOLD 


In Three Months 
This is the = “WHY?” 












Record from 

Dec. 1st, 708 to 

Feb’y 28, ’09 
of 


Mayos 


because 


It Makes Good 


on its claims, viz: 


Li 
Largest 


Production 
1909 Lowest 
Model be a 
imples 
Full teen 
; Best 
Automatic Construction | 


For particulars 


Knitter Lees 
GEO. D. MAYO MACHINE Co. 


Gro. D. Mayo, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Laconia, N. H. 


Philadelphia Showroom, Knickerbocker Bldg., 6th and Arch Streets 
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Wildman Mis. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 





WILDMAN 
Chainless RIBBERS for Hosiery 
With Automatic Attachments for 
Striping, Splicing, Selvage Welt and a 

a ae EE a oe E 
o In id Ir : Produ 
WILDM AN AU TOM: ATIC “STOP MOTIONS 


WILDMAN 


* . a 
Plain and Automatic Machines 
For Underwear, Union Suits, Sweater 
Coats, Knitted Skirts, etc. 

Established Reputation for Large Production, Quality 
of Fabric, Durability and Economy of Operation. 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


nitting 
i 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 


and i atch Needle, Plain Circular 


Cirealar Spring Needle S . © Trick Cvlj “y Spring Needle Circu- 
way Ae gn bene Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. lar Plain Body 


Machine. ol 


eahdl Needle C viieler 
Rib=-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch 7 
Knitting Needles, 
Burr Wheels, Burr 
Blades, Sinkers, 


Spring Needles. | Jacks, Etc. Latch Needles. 


OL LARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 


G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
509 Clinton St., Hudson,N.Y. ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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adie To Reduce Cost of Production Higher 
speed —_ by Increasing Output of Operators Fficiescy 
| USE 


Multiple Needle Machines 


For all Multiple Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a plurality of parallel rows of stitching, needles spaced as desired 








Yielding Bottom 
Presser Foot 









Special Fittings 













to be used aa rag 
where different ready for 
thicknesses of Numerous 
Fabric are being Manifold 
Stitched Operations 
Simultaneously 





Greater Style 16100 A-4 Needles-8-80-8 Gauge Greater 


: af Stitching Front Facings to Shirts “1: 
Simplicity Gan tmetin Durability 







Union Special Machine Company 








BRANCHES HOME OFFICE AND WORKS BRANCHES 
96 South St., Boston, Mass. 75 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, lil. 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 806 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
776 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Can. 47 Leonard St., New York City 684 Mission St., San Francisco 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SBSRAIDING MACHINERY 
ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, 





PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 
: win Transterring Device 






ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 










21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


Circular Knitting Machine 


Plain or Full Automatic 


with stop motions complete. 


4 to 24 Feeds 


FOR RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for Sweaters, 
Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 








THE WELL KNOWN 
ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS | 
and LOOPERS | 
_ LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 
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| James Taylor, 121 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND HAND 


| Knitting Machinery 


Wishes to call the attention of the manufacturers of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear to 


the new patented 


| Double Acting Attachments for Ribbers 


sold on its merits only. Here are a few of its MERITS: 


Double Production; 4s it is double acting; fills your orders in half the time or 
more orders in the same time; you produce in six months what it now takes you one 


year to do; does the work of two machines. 


Costs Less}; requires just half the space, that means less rent or investment; 
weigh or measure the product, then compare with present methods; makes a good 
RIBBER better. New parts all built on the interchangeable PLAN. We are changing 
over either WILDMAN, BRINTON or SCOTT & WILLIAMS MAKES of machines. 





Call and see machines on exhibition at 121 Arch St., Phila. 


FAST 


The Merrow scree 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ,. ‘ 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trime 
ming and Overseaming in one Ope 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 

























USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 





Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #4®1Forp, 


CONN. 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N.Y. 237 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 






a 


"e! 
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Edouard Dubied & Co., 


Couvet, Switzerland, 


Leading Manufacturers of 


e e ae 
Flat Knitting Machines 
For Hand and Power 
Full Automatic, Etc. 
Best constructed and most productive 
machines on the market formanufacturing | ae 
sweaters, gloves, sporting goods, etc. Ea 
Acknowledged by experts, users and judges to be 


‘Ine Beal 
Machines can be seen in operation by appointment. For 
particulars apply to 


E. O. SPINDLER, Agent, 


350 Broadway Room 515 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Expense-Reducing 
Knitting Machinery 


Hosiery, Underwear, Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


You can economize on production costs 
by using our 


Improved Automatic Ribber 


Full Automatic Knitter 


Estimates Furnished for Complete Equipments 
Send for Particulars. 


H. Brinton Co. 


213-215 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SINGER MACHINE No. 19-W-3, FOR EYELETS, makes a plain Radial 


from 3/32 to 1/4 of an inch, inside diameter. The operator stops the machine 


option, there being no automatic stop motion, 





SINGER MACHINE No. 79-1, 
ING DRAWER STRAPS, is 
making the bar tack from } 
ing an lining an titche ime upor1 long and re t 
knit undershirts in one operation. “d] itches fastenins 


gauged 8,''-1}"'-,3,"" apart, unless 


wise specified. 





Free Samples of Work Furnished on Application 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
3613 Singer Building, New York 





BELTING 


JuLY 190% 


QPARTAN 


BELTING 
GUARANTEE 


“Ne guarantee that Joarlan Belting will withstand exposure “e 
to ether hot or cold ain water-stean-oil-gases-and heat 
generated by excessive pulley friction: 


That owing to tts unusual pliability it will grip the pulley 
belter-run with less Tension and reduce the friction load. 


Mba under proper mechiuical conditions tt wil fransmit 
power with greater ecomomy than any olher material in use 
thereby reducing the cost of power tramsmission: 


Vhat (twill when used under the same contitions our- 
wear any other belting material, saving lass of time and 
cost of replacement. 


Nie: tarther, guarantee that i any Delt should prove de- 
fective hy reason of lault in material or workmanship, we © 
will turmish a new belt. or repair the defective part i 


Sodeats 


GRATON & KNIGHT ?/& 
M’'F’G. CO. "<DAD 
WORCESTER MASS. 
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NYE & TREDICK 0. 


718-720 Cherry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Circular Rib Knitting 
MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed 
bination Suits, 


Underwear, Com- 
Cuffs, Shirt 
Correct Construc- 
tion, Excellence and Durability. 


Sweaters, 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


UNEXCELLED 
NYE & TREDICK CO. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


™ Nothing so Good 


as a Good Finish” 


We are speaking of the finish on 


Knit Goods as produced by the 


Hoffman Press 


Presses a full garment in one operation, 


leaving it smooth and of fine finish. 


Will not break buttons. 


Floor space required—4 feet square. 


The “ Hoff-Man” F. 


Write us for prices, particulars 
and tllustrated catalogue 


United States Hoffman 
Company 


229 Temple Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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T 


he Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
* The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


E. JENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 














Can be 

furnished 
asa 
bench 


machine 






















PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
1ot North Sixth St. 


oki EROS 


You Will Increase Output 


and 


Decrease Your Expenses 
By Using Our High Speed 


Rib Knitting Machinery 


Our latest models will cause fewer seconds, 
less breakage of needles, less jar, wear and 
tear, than machinery designed for lower speed. 


~ 


— 


" = 7 es 
ons tg SET SECRET REE 
eR ea ne 


—- <a 


> =ty ~ 
haem anna = 


——— 


oo 


While effecting this saving, it decreases 
your production cost and so increases your 
profit. 


The same economies result from the use of 
our Stripping and Designing Machines for 
Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweat- 
ers, Toques, Toboggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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RAVLWIND 


( TRADE MARK ) 


This 20th Century Wonder 


Created a furor at the exhibition of the National Associa- 
tion of HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR SIANUFACTURERS 
held in Philadelphia, May 10-15. 


GREAT COMMENDATION FROM 


Hosiery Manufacturers 


Who saw it in operation 


It automatically unravels and winds the yarn 
of the loopers’ course after the fabric has been 
placed upon the points of the looper at its 
proper course. It can be attached to the cap or 
head of any standard looper. 


In some cases the ‘‘Raviwind’’ will increase 
production as much as 40%—and save $2.00 to 
$3.00 a week on each looping machine. 


Send for full details 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 


Wayne Junction, Phila., Pa. 
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GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 
YORK, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Ribbers 


for Hosiery, Un- 
derwear and 
Gloves. Splic- 
ers and Sleevers 











INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


Of 30 to 60% 


BY USING THE 

















We carry a_ large 
stock of needles and 
can supply your wants 
promptly. We are pre- 
pared to cut cylinders 

















and dials promptly and | 
accurately. We de- | 


velop and market 
new ideas for any 


one. Your inquir- 





ies will be appre- 
ciated. 





Seamless 
Fingering 


Machine 










Climax High Speed Automatic At- 
tachment for any make of Circular 
Rib Knitting Machines. 


Flat Knitting Machines 


equipped with the improved 


are 
















Knit Glove Manufacturers 


If you want to be up to date, ask us for 
particulars of this machine. Indorsed by 
leading manufacturers. 


James Leckie & Son, 
821 N 13th Street, Phila, Pa. 


POWER MOTION 


AUTOMATIC TAKE UP 
AUTOMATIC RACKING 


METAL STAND 


a 


a 








= las 






CLIMAX MACHINE CO., 


1753 N. Howard St., Phila., Pa. 
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Established 1870. — Incorporated 1890. 


CRANE M’F’a. Co. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and _ 0»plain’ work, 


roducing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 


able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Jacquard 
Cards 


of all 
Grades 


Hot sd 
Fancy 
Pressing J weavins. 
Accu- 
rately Cut 


Fender Boards 


Adapted to 


Medals awarded at Paris and Melbourne Expositions. 


131 Clay Street, 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


“THE BANNER’ 


Hempnill's Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


Specially adapted to 


<a : Manufac- 
W Wi W ture Hose 
with Linen 
“\ or Mercer- 
oe ized heel or 
toe. 
Also for 


Plaited 
Goods 


and 
String 
Work 


High Splice 


and 


Double Sole 


Largest 
Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 


Ayo ee 


Highest 
Speed 


Simplest 


Least 
Repairs 


Produces a Superior Quality 
of Work. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
















Our 40 Gauge Work 
excels all others. 


Stands for 









Cee eh eat (a 


7. a 
ed 13, 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


1028 Susquehanna Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 
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“NATIONAL” The New Boss 


FINEST GAUGES | 
BEST FABRIC 


PRODUCT ON 


, riety of Laces 
Paand Novelties. 


Allautomatic. 











40 years’ experience 

Do not be misled by 
people who became 
manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous 







experience who are 


that they are the old- 
est manufacturers. In- 









4 vestigate. Calland see 
our fine gauge work. 


Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 











“FF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma 
chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. There is no cy! 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose 







This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sin 

| plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
| minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 5'3; from 40 t 
| 224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
| strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


| THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acme: axa” Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 
built by 
Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 






Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 






Full Automatic 
Knitters 


For Ladies’, Half Hose and Footing, 
also tor 


Ladies’ Split Sole and 
Lace Hose 


Full Fashioned Legger and Heeler for Full 
Fashioned Hose. 


Measure lengths like a Rib Frame. 


















The STANDARD F 


attachments, can make any 





., with 






and all of these fabrics: 

















Plain Goods 

Plaited Work 

Three Color Stripes 
Tipped Heel and Toe 
White Foot 

Changed Heel and Toe 
Garter Top 







a 


Loopers Slack Course 


Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 





| Standard Machine pny 


)FFICE AND SHOW R¢ 


| 330-340 North 12th St., Sueiielin, 


| We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We submit the following extract from the sworn testimony 
| of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. os Court, Northern District of 
| New York, in equity, No : 

Cross Question 12 Ho Ww iong have you ae a ane tur 
€ of knitting mac Leas a wer. I started in this business 
out the middle of May, 














Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W.GORMLY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 










Paxton & O’Neill 


537-41 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 





Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 


















ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
- ~ 4 * from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spin iles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, iO2 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 









ee 












Diehl Manufacturing Co., 


ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. 


HIGH GRADE 
cotton Mitts, | | Electrical Apparatus 


Woolen Mills A line of 
and Factories. Slew ‘Seeed 
Seamless Woven aud 


Rubber lined EUREKA Motors 
COTTON HOSE, has no 





Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 




































qual. Send fo “4 
(Trade Mark.) = aaa Saaeman’ Especially 
Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. Ad 
apted to 
EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. - 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. Textile Work 


American Raveller 


PHILMON'T.,. N- Y- 


MANUFACTURERS AND 





Company 











PATENTEES OF 


High Speed, Elastic Stitch Sewing and Trimming Machines 


Also ravelling machines 
for making knit under- 
wear and hosiery full 
fashioned. 


2 line and twin needle 
} machines for fancy 
stitching. 
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che T, A M B “tADES oF MNITTERS 


the Best. 1! 





Most widely used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
for description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 
















Circular Machines, : ny SS) 
cura Cs 


Lamb Hnitting 


Machine Company, 


P. 0. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange. New York 


David Richter, Inc. 


were the first machine builders in Chemnitz, Germany, to 






construct 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


upon the Cotton principle and which since their introduction have never been 
excelled by any other machine builder; be it in construction or productive- 
ness. Built in all gauges and for any material, cotton, wool, lisle or silk. 
















Sole American Representative, 


E. 0. SPINDLER, 350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


cen is As Tale 





Sere 


Full Automatic oe 


Noppen & aqme 


for high-grade 
sweaters, jerseys, etc. 
Latest improvements 










Recognized as the best in the 
market. With Jacquard at- 
tachment allowing change of operat- 
ing mechanism every half round, 
therefore unrivaled in variety of patterns. 
One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for samples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes @ Flentje, 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 
Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE CO., Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 
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HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


none Machine 


Needle workin 1g from the inside, av —s the 
breaking of needles and points and cking up 
the met al 

Single and Double Stitch or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most re iahie machirs of the 
kind on the marke 


PRESS PAPERS ae FENDERS, 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD «& SON, 
NASHUA, ANI. 4. 
Established 1868. 


BOARDS 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


FOMS, < PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 
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| Patent Loopers 


Single, —- and two thread 
tech, 


with .. 
Patent Raised 
or 

Straight Points 

Beattie 
Manufac- 
uring Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


FOR FAST BLACK DYER 


Hosiery 
Boards, 


Iolo-Z1 TAYLOR $1 


oe KENSINGTON vr 
ws 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MAKER OF 


WILLIAM C. BULL, 
viii ceiee, oie aileiialiacaldies Drying Form Boards 


Latest Styles. 
OF EVERY VARIETY. 


Best Workmanship. 
MASON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Makers of 


Machinery for Braiding and Finishing Sash Cord. 
15 1-2 Chardon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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= 


TRY OUR “SUPERIOR”, OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 


market. 
Manufactured Dy 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 





Reels for Cotton "usta 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & Co., 


2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Che Continental 





120-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - 





MILL EQUIPMENT 






Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 














Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World, 

















Better Work. 


Less Mending. Fewer Seconds 
Hav: you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


Agents 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 
OC. Shawl, 414 Polk St.. San Francisco, Cal 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico 


Longer Wear. 















L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C EGLY, MGR. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers. 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting Machines 
always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 


Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress ee See Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
— eelers, Singeing and Finishing Mac 

pec 









































Machines, 
achinery. 





ry. 
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McCormick Turbines 


both Cylinder and Wicket Gate, giving ENORMOUS 
power are used in hundreds of textile mills throughout the 
world. 


We make a specialty of designing turbines to meet 
the requirements of the public. 


We build Francis turbines in spiral flumes to 
operate under high heads. 

42000 H. P. in vertical shaft turbines now in course of 
construction to operate 10 umbrella type generators In 
power plant of Chattanooga & Tennessee Power Co. 


Chicago Office, 644 Am. Trust Bldg. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal St. 


7 Ti Tm 


We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 

ening Plants, and Scaife Water 

— J. 8. Pat Filters can be seen in actual opera- 
——" — y in Textile Plants in any part 
To attach to end of steam pipe for heating liquids in i U.S. Apparatus designed to 
tanks or vats. Modifies that disagreeable noise each special case, and we 


caused by the direct introduction of a steam jet and a vt % . 3 
raises the liquid to the rv quired temperature in about hE daha aoa aE Meeks ood, 


70@ of time required by latter. By its thorough circu llustrated Catalogue 
lation it distributes an even temperature throughout 


the tank. yee list a application, ae hue 7 SCAIFE 4 ET AY ‘ht Te ey 


C. 6. SARGENT’S SONS CORPOR., Graniteville, Mass. 


Water Wheel Governors 


UR compensating type more fully meets 
the needs of Textile Mills than any 
other. This is due to its being the only 

successful quick acting, mechanical, governor 
and its perfect control of large as well 
small changes. 1500 of this type in use in 
mills and electric power plants. 


Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, Ill. 


HUNT-McCORMICK WATER TURBINES 


CYLINDER or BALANCE GATE CASING 
Highest Efficiency, Greater Power, 
Easy and Quick Regulation, 
Steady Motion, Durability. 


RODNEY HUNT MAGHINE CO, 


ORANCE, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 


‘ 


rr — os ee See our Woolen Machinery advertisement on page 41. 
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“SIROCCO” BLOWERS 


TRADE MARK 


The word “SIROCCO” is guarantee of highest efficiency when used in connection with 
Blower Systems of 


VENTILATING, COOLING, DRYING, 
HEATING AND MECHANICAL DRAFT 


he Little Blower _ 66 SIROCC 99 The Turbine Blower 
with immense capacity that Saves Space and Power 


Our patents cover broadly 
“STROC O” Blowers, 





the principle and construction of 
The pubiicis warned ayainst infringement. 


1 ™, 


Sales Offices New York, ANERICANBLOWTR OMPANY “Strocco a os - a 
a 
St.Louis, Phila., Chicago, 


General Offices, DETROIT 
Atlanta, Pittsburg. lh cdl ull | Works, Detroit, Mich and 


Troy, N. ¥. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


LEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


Broad or narrow, heavy or light; 


It’s all the same, we lace them tight. 


A Jackson Belt Lacer is the acme 
of time saving perfection because 
one man can carry the Lacer to the 
work and Lace the belt right on the 
spot in less time than it takes to tell. 

AND after the joint is made, it 
stays; again you save time—by never 
having to repair that same joint. 

Just because it’s strong, don’t 
think it’s stiff; it’s as flexible and 
flat as the rest of the belt. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
and Machine Co. 


Birdsboro, Pennsylvania 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


Hancock & Somerset Sts. Philadelphia, Pa, 





WORSTED CARDS CIRCULAR NO. 10 A 


We build /von Cylinder Worsted Cards with Main 
Cylinders, 48-in., 54-in. or 60-in. Diameter, and of 
Many Designs Suitable for All Characters of Work. 
We Here Illustrate One of These Designs. 


NO. 48 WORSTED CARD. 


Special features to Remember About Our Worsted 
Cards are: 

Perfectly True Iron Cylinders—Ball and 
Socket Sleeve Bearings throughout—Case Hard- 


ened Journals—Convenient Adjustments—We In- 
vite Comparison with Imported Worsted Cards. 


Write for Circular No. IOA 


We invite Visitors to Philadelphia, Pa., to see our Machinery 
in Operation. 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


Hancock & Somerset Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WARP DRESSER CIRCULAR NO. Il A 


* 


s—igrentnaece nine 


WARP DRESSER NO. 124 A 
We are receiving many compliments on the perfection in 
detail of our latest Warp Dresser. 


Write for Circular No. 11 A 


We invite Visitors to Philadelphia, Pa., to see our Machinery 
in Operation. 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


Hancock & Somerset Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








Lumpers — Rag and Carpet ry na § Heavy and I 
PICKERS Shredders, Rag, Burr, Wool and ML LES } and Waste Yar 
Fearnaught. Pickers. 
, { Plain an 
, > ({ Square Box and Cor Willows TW ISTERS } =e 
W ILLOW ; D isters. ” : . } Flake L« 


{ ana 


For carding cotton and woolen 


s a eae y ( Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder ; 
GARNET J Waste Clippings, etc., also for BOBBIN 4, Adjustable Creel for different 
MACHINES | manefacturing cotton batting Ww INDER) 


length spools. 
felts 


Self feeds for wool, worsted or cotton, . i Copper Cylinder Warp Dressers 
FEEDS, also Camel Backs, Blamires, and WARPING | with single and double size pans 
{ Apperleys for cards. MACHIN- < —Beamers—section warp mills. 
: TRY ; Warp Mills, Dresser Spoolers 
METALLIC ( For Cards and Garnet Ma- ERY | for worsted or wool. 


Machines and 


< chines, Burring 
‘rpg ’ 5S 
BREASTS ( self-stripping feed rolls. , 6 
( Floor, Traverse and Portable 
. Ds! Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste and GRINDERS § Grinders for Cards, Garnetts o1 
CARDS | Shoddy Cards. / Rag Pickers. 
Machinery for manufacturing Gunny Bagging from old Gunny Bagging. 


TURNING RESTS — CARD STRETCHERS — FILLET WINDERS AND CLEANING FRAMES 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine. 


LOOK ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS PACE. 


Proctor Drying Machines Fire Proor 


Scouring “Mach ines of M ET A L eae 


Hosiery Dryers 


Apron troubles overcome by 
the Interlocking Chain Conveyor 


It needs no adjustment 
Conveyor Separate trom Dryer 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


Hancock and Somerset Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Builders ot CELL DRIERS tor al] drying 


purposes, are prepared to furnish estimates for 


complete eq lipment for Bleacheries, Ive LLouses 
and Print W orks. IX epresent in the U. S. the 


following well known builders: 


THE MILL EQUIPPED WITH 
“Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


gulating the speed of Slashers, Singers, 
Drying Cylinders, CELL DRIERS, Printing and 
Dyeing Machines, Steam Agers, Tenter Frames, 
Dampeners, etc., produces the best and most 
rel e results. Scrap your Cones. 


i 
Enquire of those who are using them. 


Reeves Pulley Company, 
Columbus, Indiana. 


New England Agents, 
CELL DRIER MACHINE COMPANY, 
Faunton and 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


PERIED& HUNTEI 146-150 Centre Street. 





pio a 
Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


ew Model No. 12 Cone and Tube Winder 


Lombard ee Arch 
for Worsted Work 


Lombard Metallic The Bell System of 
Humidifying 


Rae’s N 
tury Cards’”’ 


The Lombard Machine Co. 


W . - THE GRISCOM-SPENCER CO 
orcester, iviass. 90 West Street, NEW YORK 


Walworth Mianufacturing Co., 


HiGcnH PRESSURE 


VALVES «0 FITTINGS 


“W almanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES; 


ISS FEDER RAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





